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CLKRENTE  CALAMO.— IV. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  “  self-determination  ”  the  largest 
city  in  the  world  provided  itself  with  a  new  local  government 
early  last  month.  The  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants  took  no 
part  in  the  transaction,  and  very  many  of  them  were  not  even 
aware  of  it.  The  new  London  County  Council  was  elected  by  a 
quite  insignificant  fraction  of  the  electorate  it  is  supposed  to 
represent.  In  some  of  the  constituencies  no  more  than  ten  per¬ 
cent.  of  the  voters  went  to  the  poll.  It  is  a  singular  illustration  of 
the  small  value  which  is  placed  on  political  privileges  when  once 
they  are  granted,  though  men  (and  women)  will  fight  desperately 
for  them  if  they  are  refused.  Londoners  have  been  given  the 
control  of  their  own  local  destinies,  and  five  out  of  six  of  them 
will  not  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  once  in  three  years  to  exercise 
their  powers !  Similarly  the  country  was  convulsed  for  years 
because  women  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  They  were  allow'ed  at 
the  last  general  election ;  with  the  result  that  the  greater  number 
of  them  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  find  their  way  to  the 
ballot-boxes.  I  am  w-ondering  whether  something  of  the  same 
sort  may  be  seen  on  the  larger  European  stage.  Blood  has  flowed 
in  torrents  in  order  that  Czecho-Slovaks,  Serbo-Croats,  Poles, 
and  others  may  have  their  own  unfettered,  national,  parliaments. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  enlightened  democracies  of  these  countries 
will  make  full  use  of  their  opportunities  when  it  comes  to  them, 
and  that  they  will  not  permit  their  executives  to  be  the  nominees 
of  a  mere  handful  of  politically-minded  citizens.  Eepresentative 
government  is  on  its  trial  again. 


At  the  moment  it  is  rather  under  a  cloud.  Four  years  of  war, 
which  made  every  Government  a  dictatorship  and  muzzled  free 
discussion  everywhere,  undermined  the  prestige  of  parliaments 
and  legislative  assemblies.  It  mattered  little  what  the  Chambers 
said  so  long  as  the  Ministers  and  the  Generals  acted.  Harassed 
and  overburdened  executives  had  no  time  to  listen  to  the  views  of 
those  who  were  elected  by  the  Sovereign  People ;  which  for  its 
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own  part  was  too  pre-occupied  to  take  much  interest  in  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Our  Long  Parliament  died  in  the  odour  of  dullness. 
Will  its  successor  be  able  to  revive  the  vitality  of  the  past,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  looked  like  the  centre  of  the  national  life, 
and  the  world  thrilled  to  the  echoes  of  a  great  debate?  It  seems 
doubtful.  There  are  no  signs,  as  yet,  of  those  magnetic  personali¬ 
ties  which  arrested  attention  and  concentrated  interest.  Is  .there 
a  coming  Pitt  or  Peel  or  Gladstone  on  the  packed  benches  of  our 
New  House?  So  far  he  has  not  made  his  appearance.  The  few 
notable  figures — such  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law — belong  to  the  older  generation ;  and  their  work 
is  done  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  Peace  Conference 
matters  more  than  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  perhaps  does  the 
Coal  Commission.  Democracy  has  got  its  perfected  instrument 
at  last,  and  regards  it  with  indifference. 


There  is  a  kind  of  reaction  against  representative  government 
which  is  not  due  to  merely  transient  causes  and  the  effects  of 
quasi-military  rule.  In  the  past  the  wide  franchise  and  the  free 
parliament  seemed  the  cure  for  social  and  political  ills.  All  would 
be  well,  said  the  progressives  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  the 
people  were  allowed  to  rule  itself  through  its  own  elected  dele¬ 
gates,  who  knew  and  could  express  its  wishes.  Votes  for  every¬ 
body  and  full  executive  responsibility  to  Parliament  constituted 
the  democratic  ideal.  This  is  attacked  now  from  diverse  quarters, 
and  by  people  who  differ  among  themselves  as  widely  as  President 
Wilson  and  the  Anarchists.  As  to  the  latter,  in  all  their  rami¬ 
fications  and  affiliations,  they  repudiate  parliamentarism.  They 
have  got  the  vote,  and  they  do  not  want  it ;  they  treat  it  with 
scorn,  and  seek  to  substitute  for  all  that  it  signifies  “direct 
action,’’  that  is  to  say,  physical  force  and  compulsion  of  one  kind 
or  another.  We  will  not  vote,  say  the  Russian  Bolshevik  and  the 
German  Spartacist ;  we  prefer  to  shoot.  We  will  not  vote,  say 
the  British  and  French  Syndicalist ;  we  wdll  paralyse  society  by 
strikes,  until  it  gives  us  what  w’e  want,  which  the  representative 
system  will  not.  That  system  assumes,  first,  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  ought  to  prevail ;  secondly,  that  it  can  be  correctly 
gauged  by  the  persons  whom  the  majority  have  elected.  The 
entire  revolutionary  crowd — Bolsheviks,  Spartacists,  Syndicalists, 
Guild  Socialists,  Sectionalists — repudiate  the  former  proposition' 
They  are  not  prepared  to  submit  to  the  majority  simply  because 
it  is  the  majority.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  more  numerous  than  E 
and  F ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  E  and  F  are  less  worthy,  and 
at  any  rate  E  and  F  intend  to  have  their  way,  not  by  counting 
heads,  but  by  breaking  heads,  or  by  other  methods,  whereby 
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superiority  of  numbers  may  be  defeated  by  superior  skill,  or 
superior  energy,  or  superior  bloodthirstiness.  It  is  a  return  to 
aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  under  a  strange  metamorphosis,  and,  of 
course,  the  complete  negation  of  the  whole  democratic  evolution, 
which  is  based  on  representation  and  the  expression  of  the  popular 
will  as  tested  by  arithmetic. 


The  proposition  seems  also  to  be  impugned  by  authorities  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  revolution  or  violence.  President  Wilson 
and  others  like  him,  who  believe  ardently  in  democracy  and  legal 
methods,  have  evinced  a  certain  distrust  of  the  representative 
principle  as  embodied  in  elective  institutions.  No  doubt  the 
Popular  Will  ought  to  prevail,  they  would  say;  but  we  are  not 
bound  to  recognise  that  it  is  given  correct  expression  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  Parhament,  or  even  a  General  Election.  That  seems  to 
be  the  contention  of  President  Wilson,  who  turns  aside  from  all 
these  organs  and  agencies,  preferring  to  interpret  the  mind  of 
the  “plain  people ’’  by  some  illumination  of  his  own.  Thus  he 
went  back  to  the  United  States,  after  his  first  visit  to  Europe, 
and  immediately  told  his  countrymen  that  there  was  “  no  vision  ” 
in  any  of  the  Cabinets,  which  for  generations  had  heard  the  cry 
of  the  oppressed  nationalities  without  attempting  to  redress  their 
wrongs.  Therefore  Governments  and  “governing  classes”  gener¬ 
ally  should  be  ignored,  and  only  the  view  of  the  average  mass  be 
(XMisidered.  Mr.  Wilson  also  informed  his  fellow-citizens  that 
all  the  peoples  of  Europe  were  passionately  in  favour  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  and  that  if  this  fell  through  they 
would  feel  the  anguish  of  despair.  He  may  be  right ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  possibly  know  what  the  peoples  of  Europe 
think  or  want.  He  left  New  York  stating  that  he  was  going  back 
to  Europe  with  a  “mandate”  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  favour  of  the  draft  Covenant.  Here  also  he  may  be  right, 
and  one  may  hope  he  is ;  but  here  again  one  asks  how  he  was  able 
to  arrive  at  this  rapid  conclusion,  how  he  could  test  the  opinion 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  people  in  a  few  days.  The  old  formula 
was  that  the  representative,  the  member  of  Parliament  or  the 
Congressman  who  had  been  elected  by  the  majority  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  to  be  their  spokesman,  did  in  some  measure  express 
their  opinion,  so  that  taken  as  a  whole  they  uttered  the  voice 
of  “the  country.”  It  was  not  a  scientific  or  precise  test,  but  at 
least  it  gave  a  definite  rule  on  which  action  could  be  based.  If 
this  is  thrown  aside,  it  would  seem  that  the  Executive  must  get 
at  the  feelings  of  the  nation  by  some  instinctive  process  or  some 
sort  of  mystical  inspiration  of  its  own. 
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We  all,  as  private  individuals,  tend  to  follow  this  line.  My 
friend  Pomposus  in  the  club  smoking-room  is  a  very  confident 
exponent  of  public  opinion.  “You  take  my  word  for  it,”  he  says, 
“the  country  won’t  stand  this  sort  of  thing.”  “But  how  on 
earth,”  I  venture  to  inquire,  “do  you  know  what  the  country 

will  stand  or  won’t?  You  remember  at  the  last  election - 

“My  dear  chap,”  interrupts  Pomposus  scornfully,  “I  don’t  care 
twopence  for  your  elections  and  all  that  wire-pulling  and  political 
business.  I  keep  my  eyes  open,  sir.  I  hear  what  people  say; 

and  I  tell  you - ”  The  gallery  applauds  Pomposus;  and 

I  retire  abashed  till  I  reflect  that  of  this  multitude  of  forty-six 
millions  Pomposus  comes  in  contact  only  with  a  few  of  his  own 
class  and  kind,  a  few  of  his  wife’s  friends,  a  few  waiters  and 
servants,  and  the  man  who  cuts  his  hair.  How  does  he  know 
what  they  think  in  the  toiling  North,  or  in  the  mean  streets,  or 
in  the  back-parlours  of  the  small  shops?  Of  course,  he  doesn’t 
know.  He  guesses  :  he  makes  a  shot ;  and  the  shot  may  hit  the 
bull’s-eye,  or  score  an  outer,  or  be  off  the  target  altogether. 

And  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  more  authoritative  and  im¬ 
portant  guides  are  not  much  better  placed  than  the  oracle  of  the 
smoking-room  or  the  barber’s  shop  in  this  matter  of  exploring 
that  vague,  impalpable  mixture  of  emotions  which  we  call  Public 
Opinion.  The  newspaper  editor?  He  is  very  confident :  he  has 
to  be ;  it  is  his  business  to  know  “  what  the  public  wants.”  In 
a  general  way  I  daresay  be  does ;  that  is  to  say,  be  understands 
what  kind  of  commodity  his  clients  will  pay  for,  and  if  he  is  a 
skilful  practitioner,  he  purveys  it  to  them ;  he  does  not  provide 
them  with  essays  on  the  Council  of  Trent  when  they  are  yearning 
for  portraits  of  Mile.  Gaby  Deslys.  If  he  did  so,  his  “sales  ”  would 
go  down.  But  the  sales  do  not  respond  automatically  to  his  com¬ 
ments  on  some  question  of  public  policy.  I  have  been  an  editor, 
moi  qui  parle ;  I  have  seen  the  inside  of  many  editorial  offices  in 
many  cities,  and  sought  earnestly  to  probe  this  question,  and  still 
“all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt,”  like  Sir  Bedivere’s.  When 
I  was  a  young  man  I  used  to  work  with  a  very  famous  editor  of 
those  days,  a  great  publicist,  whose  word  carried  weight  with 
Ministers  and  high  potentates.  He  would  come  down  to  the 
office  in  the  morning  and  tell  me  that  the  whole  situation  had 
changed  in  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  that  X  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  that  the  tide  had  veered  round  to  Y. 
I  marvelled  how  he,  who  spent  his  days  at  his  desk,  travelling 
only  between  his  office  and  his  suburban  home,  could  have  found 
out  all  this.  “I  feel  it  in  my  bones,”  he  said.  That  is  really  what 
it  comes  to.  The  sagacious  observer  has  an  intuitive  perception 
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of  the  sound  conclusion,  or  the  conclusion  he  deems  sound,  and 
gives  it  prompt  expression.  He  knows  what  people  ought  to 
think.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  knows  what  they  do  think. 

President  Wilson  feels  it  in  his  bones,  too,  though  bones  would 
accord  ill  with  the  elevated  diction  in  which  he  conveys  his 
sentiments.  But  essentially  he  is  a  believer  in  the  instinctive 
and  intuitional  method,  like  my  friend  the  editor ;  his  substitute 
for  bones  being  voices  in  the  air  and  the  great  spiritual  impulses. 
In  his  first  book.  Congressional  Government,  issued  when  he  had 
not  long  left  college,  he  wrote  :  “There  are  voices  in  the  air 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood.”  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  in  his 
recent  brilliantly- written  sketch  of  the  President  {Woodrow 
Wilson:  An  Interpretation.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  and  Com¬ 
pany),  tells  us  that  “all  his  life  he  [Mr.  Wilson]  has  listened 
to  the  voices  in  the  air.”  He  was  listening  to  them  when  he 
addressed  Congress  on  January  8th,  1918,  and  gave  his  bene¬ 
diction  to  the  Eussian  Eevolution  :  “  There  is  a  voice  calling  for 
the  definitions  of  principle  and  of  purpose  which  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  more  thrilling  and  more  compelling  than  any  of  the  moving 
voices  with  which  the  troubled  air  of  the  world  is  filled.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  Russian  people.”  But  was  it  the  voice  of  the 
Russian  people?  Or  was  it  the  voice  of  a  crew  of  adventurers 
who  took  care  to  stifle  all  cries  of  dissent  by  cutting  the  throats 
of  those  who  littered  them.  That  is  the  worst  of  those  voices  in 
the  air.  It  is  so  difficult  to  be  sure  where  they  come  from  ox 
what  they  mean.  You  cannot  go  by  the  mere  volume  of  sound, 
because  one  brazen-lunged  shout  may  drown  a  hundred  murmured 
protests. 


Some  of  these  points  are  illustrated  in  an  interesting  pamphlet 
on  “The  British  Empire  and  a  League  of  Peace  ”  by  tbe  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  historian.  Dr.  George  Burton  Adams,  which 
was  sent  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  author.  Dr.  Adams  holds 
that  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Parliament  for  the  British  Empire  is 
impracticable,  and  that  what  we  .should  aim  at  is  a  League  of 
Nations,  virtually  independent  of  one  another,  and  settling  their 
common  military  policy  and  external  relations  by  discussion  and 
agreement.  He  thinks  that  a  single  Federal  Executive,  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  Congress  or  Legislature  representing  the  electorates  of 
all  the  States,  would  not  do  at  all,  and  rebukes  those  British 
publicists  who  support  it  as  the  only  sure  means  of  consolidating 
Imperial  union.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  is’  not 
the  sole  alternative  put  forward  by  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  in  this  country  and  the  Dominions.  But  for  my 
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present  purpose  what  interests  me  most  in  his  paper  are  the 
remarks  on  executive  responsibility.  He  admits  that  responsibility, 
secured  in  some  way,  is  a  necessity.  The  “British  way”  is  to 
make  Ministers  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  which  in  its 
turn  is  responsible  to  the  electors.  That,  says  Dr.  Adams,  is  not 
the  only,  nor  the  best,  way.  The  best  way,  he  seems  to  suggest, 
is  one  that  dispenses  with  any  “mechanical  method”  such  as 
the  verdict  of  the  polls  or  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  An 
American  President  can  ignore  these  as  the  expression  of  the 
popular  mind.  “It  would  be,  I  think,  difi^cult  to  find  a  student 
of  public  affairs  in  this  country  who  believes  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  United  States  is  best  ascertained  through  Con¬ 
gress,  or  that  in  the  matter  of  general  policy  it  is  in  ordinary 
cases  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Executive  by  means  of  Congress.” 
The  President  has  “other  and  better  means”  of  finding  out  the 
judgment  of  the  nation. 


I  am  not  clear  whether  Dr.  Adams  thinks  that  this  more  effec¬ 
tual  agency  is  the  Press.  He  tells  us  that  on  the  morning  after 
President  Wilson’s  speech  of  February  3rd,  1917,  on  submarine 
warfare,  the  New  York  Times  laid  before  its  readers  “an  impres¬ 
sive  collection  of  opinion  upon  it,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of 
fifty-nine  newspapers.”  But  he  w^arns  us  against  assuming  that  the 
newspapers  have  dictatorial  or  educative  functions.  “Attention 
is  merely  called  to  the  influence  of  the  Press  as  a  collector  of 
news  and  opinion ;  not  as  leading  opinion  or  expressing  its  own 
opinion,  but  as  showing  what  the  public  thinks  and  decides.” 
He  contends  that  “we  have  practically  reached  a  jioint  in  our 
constitutional  development  where  the  President  would  never 
insist  upon  carrying  through  a  policy  against  which  the  convinced 
will  of  the  nation  is  clearly  declared.  And  every  American  will 
understand  at  once  that  the  President  would  know  what  that 
will  is  and  act  upon  it  without  the  necessity  of  any  Congressional 
action.” 


Every  American  may  understand,  but  every  Briton  will  not; 
and  I  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  process  by  which 
the  ruler  of  a  democratic  country,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
bureau,  finds  out  what  are  the  views  of  many  millions  of  “plain 
people  ”  as  to  a  particular  policy,  how  he  can  ascertain  this 
important  point  in  a  few  days,  and  how  he  can  tell  whether  the 
Press  declares  the  genuine  opinion  of  the  majority,  or  is  merely 
engaged  on  a  newspaper  “stunt.”  The  point  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Adams’s  axiom  that  the  President  has  “the  right 
to  disregard  ”  the  will  of  the  political  party  opposed  to  his  own, 
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"however  loudly  expressed.”  As  all  the  opposition  papers  will 
be  against  him  in  any  case,  and  his  own  party  organs  will 
usually  side  with  him,  it  is  not  clear  where  his  real  journalistic 
illumination  is  to  come  from.  The  voices  in  the  air?  What  really 
happens,  I  imagine,  is  that  a  weak  President  is  guided  by  what 
he  learns  from  the  party  managers  and  “  machine  ”  politicians ; 
and  that  a  strong  President,  like  Mr.  Wilson,  reviews  the  facts, 
comes  to  a  decision,  and  acts  upon  his  conviction  of  what  is  right 
and  wise,  leaving  the  country  to  support  him  or  not  as  it  thinks 
fit.  The  country  did  not  support  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tions;  but  an  American  President,  unlike  a  British  Prime 
Minister,  need  not  allow'  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  an  untoward 
incident  of  that  kind. 


Yet  concerning  this  matter  of  democracy,  in  spite  of  everything 
there  are  signs  of  progress.  For  real  democracy  is  not 
“machinery,”  but  a  sentiment  ;  a  thing  of  the  spirit ;  not  primarily 
ah  end  to  be  attained  by  political  organisation  or  economic 
reconstruction,  but  by  a  zeal  for  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  a 
passionate  sense  that  w'e  are  all  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a 
common  humanity,  so  that  we  can  none  of  us  be  indifferent  to 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others  who  bear  with  us  the  burden  of 
life.  The  other  half  of  democracy  is  not  equality,  but  fraternity, 
and  it  is  the  greater  half.  Do  we  not  see  proofs  that  this  is  felt, 
even  while  men  tear  and  claw  one  another  like  wild  beasts  in  the 
jungles  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe?  There  w'as  an  episode 
the  other  day  in  the  Peace  Conference'  at  Paris  which  shot  like 
a  ray  of  sunlight  through  that  rather  sombre  assembly.  It  was 
a  question  of  the  feeding  of  Germany  by  the  Allied  Governments, 
and  the  debate  was  ‘‘developing  marked  differences  of  opinion,” 
when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  opened  a  telegram  from  General  Plumer, 
the  strong  and  capable  soldier  who  commanded  our  Army  of  the 
Ehine.  The  General  said  his  troops  insisted  that  food  must 
be  supplied  to  the  people  of  the  occupied  districts,  since  it  hurt 
their  feelings  to  be  daily  in  contact  with  suffering  women  and 
hungry  children.  The  Congress  was  ‘‘much  impressed”;  and 
well  it  might  be.  It  had  heard  a  new  note  of  humanity  and 
civilisation.  When  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  the 
soldiers  of  a  victorious  army  been  moved  to  compassion  of  this 
active  kind  for  their  enemies,  for  the  dependants  of  those  who 
had  inflicted  on  themselves  and  their  friends  and  countrymen  the 
most  cruel  wrongs?  Nothing  in  all  the  splendid  record  of  the 
British  soldier  in  these  past  years  is  more  creditable  to  him  than 
this.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Germans  are  really  starving, 
nor  how  far  we  can  provision  them  without  injury  to  those  towards 
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whom  we  have  a  more  urgent  duty,  our  own  people,  our  Allies, 
the  neutrals,  the  less  guilty  of  our  late  opponents.  But  I  am  sure 
that  General  Plumer’s  telegram  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
men  w’hose  feelings  he  interprets,  and  adds  to  the  honours  gained 
by  the  British  soldier.  That  splendid  man-at-arms  is  as  kind  as 
he  is  brave,  a  true  democrat  if  there  is  one. 


There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  or,  at  least,  not  much. 
Most  of  the  ideas  of  our  latter-day  Anarchists  and  Bolsheviks 
were  current  in  a  literary  form  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
some  of  them  are  as  old  as  Plato,  not  to  mention  the  Cromwellian 
Levellers.  A  good  many  of  them  were  propounded  by  that  hardy 
philosopher,  William. Godwin,  who  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as 
the  husband  of  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  but  in  his  own  day  had  a 
great  reputation  as  a  highly  advanced  intellectual  person. 
Godwin  gave  the  thoughtful  world  a  thrill  by  his  Enquiry  Con¬ 
cerning  Political  Justice,  which  has  been  seasonably  reprinted  by 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Unwin,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Salt.  Its  pages  may  be  usefully  turned  over  at  the  present 
moment.  Godwin  w’as  a  peaceably  eccentric  person,  as  much 
averse  from  violence  as  the  academic  revolutionists  of  our  own  day. 
But  his  principles  were  as  subversive  as  that  of  any  Soviet  or 
Spartacist  leader,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  wanted  to 
bring  about  the  general  overturn  by  the  w^eapons  of  argument  and 
persuasion  while  they  prefer  bombs  and  bullets.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  as  extreme  in  his  aims  if  more  indulgent  in  his  methods. 
Ni  Dieu  ni  maitre  might  have  been  his  motto,  like  Blanqui’s. 
He  w'as  a  thorough-going  individualist,  rejecting  every  mode  of 
social  or  national  organisation  and  co-operation.  Thus  he  would 
have  abolished  all  established  institutions,  substituting  for  them 
the  unfettered  freedom  of  the  average  “rational”  person  to  do 
exactly  as  he  pleased.  Government,  laws,  police,  churches, 
chapels,  universities,  learned  societies,  trading  corporations,  were 
mere  devices  to  curtail' liberty  and  self-development,  and  should 
therefore  be  extinguished  en  bloc.  Why  do  we  need  any  govern¬ 
ment,  if  government  “  by  its  very  nature  counteracts  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  mind”?  Judges,  magistrates,  policemen 
will  be  superfluous  when  property  rights,  the  chief  source  of  what 
is  loosely  called  “crime,”  have  been  eliminated.  There  is  the 
crime  passionel,  of  course ;  but  Godwin  had  his  own  preventive 
by  forbidding  that  “gross  violation  of  individual  liberty,”  the 
bond  of  matrimony.  His  teaching  on  this  point  strongly  re¬ 
sembles  certain  paragraphs  which  appear  in  the  newspapers  just 
now  purporting  to  describe  the  engaging  practices  and  precepts 
of  some  of  the  Bussian  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Councils. 
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Marriage,  says  Godwin,  is  law  and  the  worst  of  laws.  “So  long 
as  I  seek  to  engross  one  woman  to  myself,  and  to  prohibit  my 
neighbour  from  proving  his  superior  desert,  and  reaping  the  fruits 
of  it,  I  am  guilty  of  the  most  odious  of  all  monopolies.”  When 
Godwin  married  Mary  Wolstonecraft  neither  party  to  the  union 
endeavoured  to  “engross”  the  other.  They  lived  in  separate 
houses,  pursued  their  own  occupations  apart,  and  dined  together 
occasionally.  There  seems  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  particularly  if  the  parties  to  it  are  elderly  persons  of 
literary  tastes,  who  have  left  their  youthful  adventures  in  the 
emotional  sphere  (Mary  had  had  an  ample  allowance  of  them  in 
her  time)  some  w  ay  behind.  . 


Godwin’s  system,  or  want  of  system,  might  work  if  the  world 
consisted  entirely  of  uiiddle-aged  philosophers,  absolutely  ruled 
by  reason,  and  provided — one  does  not  quite  see  how — with  a 
satisfactory  income,  congenial  employment,  and  excellent  health. 
In  that  case  there  might  be  “no  war,  no  crimes,  no  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  as  it  is  called,  and  no  government”  ;  further,  “no 
disease,  no  anxiety,  no  melancholy,  and  no  anguish.”  It  would 
be  a  rather  dull,  but  on  the  whole  a  tranquil  and  comfortable, 
world;  exceedingly  unlike  the  restless,  imperfectly  adjusted, 
storm-driven,  and  passion-tossed,  planet  on  which  our  humanity 
is  condemned  to  exist  as  best  it  can.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  Godwin’s  scheme  would  have  been  smiled  away  as  the 
futilities  of  an  amiable  man  of  letters,  be-mused  with  much  specu¬ 
lation  among  his  books  and  papers.  But  he  was  taken  quite 
seriously,  and  many  people — and  not  foolish  or  frivolous  people — 
looked  upon  him  as  one  who  had  preached  a  new  gospel  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  lighted  a  torch  to  guide  Humanity  onwards. 
There  is  always  something  rather  fascinating  in  a  reasoning 
process  pursued  to  its  conclusion.  Godwin  was  as  remorselessly 
logical  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  equally  regardless  of  conven¬ 
tion,  compromise,  sentiment,  and  tradition.  An  iconoclasm 
which  adopts  a  scientific  garb,  and  is  utterly  destructive  and 
entirely  ruthless,  is  always  rather  attractive.  Men  like  Words¬ 
worth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Hazlitt  found  ideas  and  inspiration 
in  Godwin.  De  Quincey  says  it  shocked  every  English  family, 
which  no  doubt  was  what  Godwin  intended;  your  paradoxical 
moralist  knows  the  value  of  shock-tactics.  But  De  Quincey  adds 
that  the  impression,  if  fearful,  was  momentary.  That,  also,  is  the 
common  fate  of  the  sensational  logician.  For  man  is  not  primarily 
a  reasoning  animal,  but  a  complex  of  desires,  fears,  instincts, 
appetites,  inhibitions,  and  habits.  And  as  for  Ic^c — was  it  not 
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Jowett  who  is  supposed  to  have  said  :  “It’s  not  an  art,  and  it's 
not  a  science;  it’s  a  Dodge”? 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  has  repudiated  the  rumour,  which  I 
mentioned  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review,  that  he 
assisted  Viscount  Jellicoe  in  writing  the  book  on  the  Grand  Fleet. 
The  correction  could  have  been  framed  with  less  asperity. 
Mr.  Hurd,  fortified  by  his  wide  experience  of  Fleet  Street,  might 
have  perceived  that  no  discourtesy  was  intended  either  to  him  or 
to  Lord  Jellicoe  by  this  casual  allusion  to  an  announcement 
which  had  appeared  in  several  newspapers  without  contradiction, 
and  which  I  therefore  took  to  be  authentic.  I  regret  that  I 
repeated  it,  since  it  seems  to  have  given  offence. 

Mr.  Hurd,  on  his  side,  has  thought  proper  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  about  myself  which,  if  I  were  to  imitate  his  own  genial 
controversial  style,  I  should  have  to  describe  as  “false.” 

I  have  nat  informed  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
how  I  “would  have  handled  the  Grand  Fleet  at  the  Battle  of 
Jutland.”  What  I  did  was  to  point  out  that  there  is  much  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Fleet  actually  was  handled, 
and  that  some  competent  critics  hold  that  Lord  Jellicoe  should 
have  closed  with  the  German  battle  squadrons,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  risk  involved  in  such  tactics  in  the  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed.  I  did  not  say  that  these  views  ought  to  be  accepted, 
though  they  have  been  put  forward  by  a  strategist  and  commander 
of  such  unquestioned  eminence  as  Admiral  Fremantle,  and  by 
two  of  our  ablest  naval  critics  and  historians,  Mr.  A.  H.  Pollen 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson. 

The  question  of  Lord  Jellicoe’s  tactical  judgment  is  far  less 
important  than  that  of  the  construction,  equipment,  and  fighting 
efficiency  of  the  vessels  and  armament  with  which  he  was  sup¬ 
plied.  These  are  points  which  can  only  be  determined,  after 
detailed  investigation  of  the  facts,  by  a  board  of  highly  qualified 
naval  officers  and  technical  experts.  I  am  fully  conscious  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  treated  dogmatically  by  landsmen  and 
laymen,  like  Mr.  Hurd  and  myself. 


Sidney  Low. 


COUNT  MIEBACH’S  ASSASSINATION. 


I. 

Of  the  many  tragedies  that  have  been  enacted  in  Bussia  during 
the  past  fifteen  months  few  have  been  so  startling  in  dramatic 
suddenness,  or  in  the  seriousness  of  the  consequences  involved, 
as  the  murder  of  Count  Mirbach  and  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
the  Left  Social-Hevolutionaries  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik 
Oovernment  at  Moscow  in  July  of  last  year.  As  a  whole  the 
Russian  Kevolution  has  been  devoid  of  any  very  exciting  moments. 
As  a  race  the  Eussians  are  apathetic,  submissive,  and  strangely 
fatalistic,  even  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  upheavals.  Dis¬ 
tances  are  great,  and  much  of  the  fighting  has  taken  place  at 
points  far  removed  from  the  two  capitals.  News,  too,  still  travels 
slowly,  and,  as  in  all  backward  countries,  so  frequently  does 
rumour  outdistance  the  telegraph  wires  that  when  the  truth  does 
finally  arrive  it  comes  invariably  as  an  anti-climax. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  was  no  waiting  for  news,  no 
distance  to  contend  with.  The  truth  was  at  one’s  door  or  in 
the  streets  below.  The  assassination  in  broad  daylight  of  the 
Ambassador  of  a  Power  which  had  brought  the  Eussian  giant 
to  its  knees  and  which  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  victorious 
over  the  whole  world,  the  open  avowal  of  that  murder  as  the 
official  work  of  an  extreme  Socialist  party  working  hitherto  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  Bolsheviks,  an  armed  revolt  and  an 
attempt  at  a  coup  d’Hat  by  that  party  against  its  Bolshevik 
colleagues,  all  this  happening  in  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  at  a  moment  when  all  Eussia  was- 
praying  for  or  dreading,  inviting  or  denouncing,  but  certainly 
expecting,  an  armed  intervention  by  Germany  or  by  the  Allies, 
or,  indeed,  by  both — here  was  dramatic  tension  sufficient  to  satisfy 
even  the  most  jaded  appetite.  The  revolution  failed.  Like  most 
political  assassina^ons,  the  murder  of  Count  Mirbach  led  to  no 
change  in  policy.  It  neither  provoked  a  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Germany  nor  led  to  that  occupation  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
which  some  of  the  richer  bourgeoisie  desired.  It  might  be  said 
almost  with  certainty- that  a  revolution  conceived  as  this  one  was 
could  never  have  succeeded.  Eussia,  however,  is  a  remarkable 
country,  and  even  during  the  present  revolution  there  has  been 
more  than  one  crisis  where  decision  instead  of  indecision,  half- 
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aii-hour’s  vigorous  action  in  place  of  fruitless  “conversations," 
might  have  altered  history,  or  at  all  events  modified  its  results. 

The  Left  Social-Bevolutionary  cowp  d’Hat  of  July  6th  was  one 
of  these  crises.  Outside  of  Bussia  little  mention  has  been  made 
of  it,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  the  party  which  planned  it  was 
as  uncompromisingly  anti-capitalist  as  the  Bolsheviks,  and,  as 
such,  made  little  or  no  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Allies.  It 
failed,  but  from  the  study  of  its  failure  the  student  may  learn 
to  see  the  Bussian  revolution  in  a  new  perspective  and  to  realise 
how  little  the  difference  between  one  Socialist  doctrine  and 
another  affected  the  great  masses  of  the  population  of  Bussia 
as  compared  with  war-weariness  and  the  irresistible  thirst  for 
peace.  The  failure  of  the  Left  Social-Bevolutionaries,  just  like 
the  collapse  of  the  Mensheviks  and  the  Bight  Social-Bevolu¬ 
tionaries,  is  a  further  testimony  to  the  dominating  importance 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  Bolsheviks.  By  an  unbiassed  and  purely  historical  sketch  of 
the  coup  d'etat  of  July  6th  and  the  motives  underlying  it  the 
writer’s  object  in  the  following  pages  is  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  the  above  contention. 

II. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of 
November,  1917,  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Bussian  Social- 
Bevolutionary  Party  joined  hands,  after  some  hesitation,  with 
the  Bolsheviks  and  co-operated  with  them  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  Government.  They  received  a  few  posts  in  the  various 
Commissariats,  retained  their  places  in  the  Soviets,  and  were 
strongly  represented  in  the  All-Bussian  Central  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  which,  when  the  Congress  of  Soviets  is  not  sitting,  is 
the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  power  of  the  Bussian 
Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Bepublic. 

As  a  party  the  Left  Social-Bevolutionaries  were  quite  as  extreme 
as  the  Bolsheviks  in  their  hatred  of  capitalism  and  Imperialism. 
They  were  therefore  as  violent  as  the  Bolsheviks  in  their  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Allies.  In  internal  politics,  while  they  differed  from 
the  Bolsheviks  on  agrarian  questions,  they  upheld  the  Soviet 
system  and  supported  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
civil  war.  Two  members  of  their  party.  Colonel  Muravieff,  an 
ex-police  officer,  and  Lieutenant  Sablin,  the  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  Korsh  Theatre  in  Moscow,  were  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Bolshevik  regime  the  most  successful  military  commanders  of 
the  new  Government.  Unlike  the  Bolsheviks,  however,  the  Left 
Social-Bevolutionaries  were  not  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  in 
their  desire  for  peace,  and  the  first  outward  signs  of  disagreement 
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between  the  two  parties  came  during  those  feverish  days  in 
February,  1918,  when  Trotsky  returned  from  Brest  to  declare 
that  Bussia  had  withdrawn  from  the  war,  but  would  not  sign  an 
annexationist  peace.  The  German  reply  had  been  to  advance 
immediately  on  Petrograd.  In  Smolny  all  was  confusion.  Many 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  including  Trotsky,  were  inclined  to  accept  a 
war,  which  could  only  have  resulted  in  disaster  and  in  their  com¬ 
plete  discomfiture  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eussian  people,  who  had 
been  led  to  support  them  by  the  promise  of  immediate  peace. 
The  Left  Social-Eevolutionaries  were  practically  solid  for  war, 
even  if  this  meant  a  withdrawal  beyond  the  Urals.  Once  again, 
however,  Lenin  appeared  as  the  deus  ex  machina,  and  in  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  pleaded  long  and  passionately  for 
the  necessity  of  peace  at  any  price.  The  Army  was  in  a  hopeless 
state.  They  were  passing  through  the  transition  stage  from 
Capitalism  to  Socialism.  This  could  not  be  done  without  great 
disorganisation.  Bussia  must  have  time  to  draw  breath,  to 
reorganise,  and  to  prepare  for  the  coming  struggle,  not  only 
against  Germany,  but  against  the  capitalist  Governments  of  the 
world.  Peace  was  only  a  temporary  measure.  In  the  meanwhile 
Germany  was  heavily  engaged  on  the  Western  front  and  would 
not  be  able  to  overrun  all  Bussia.  To  such  questions  as  to  what 
might  happen  in  the  event  of  Germany  proving  victorious  over 
the  Allies,  Lenin  replied  that  sooner  or  later  w  ar-w^eariness  must 
inevitably  produce  a  revolution  in  every  country. 

On  February  23rd,  after  an  all-night  sitting,  the  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  at  Smolny  decided  to  accept  the  German  terms 
by  112  votes  to  86  with  25  abstentions.  Many  Bolsheviks,  in¬ 
cluding  Badek  and  Bucharin,  voted  vvith  the  Left  Social-Bevolu- 
tionaries  for  war.  Trotsky,  however,  vacillating  as  usual,  figured 
amongst  the  abstentions,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Bolshevik 
delegates  left  for  Brest  with  instructions  to  sign  peace  on  whatever 
terms  the  Germans  might  be  pleased  to  grant. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  to  Moscow  the 
differences  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Left  Social-Bevolu- 
tionaries  became  more  and  more  marked.  The  scanty  respect 
which  the  Germans  paid  to  the  Brest  Treaty  and  their  treatment 
of  the  Bussian  peasantry  in  the  Ukraine  roused  the  feelings  of 
the  Left  Social-Bevolutionaries  to  a  high  degree  of  excitement. 
With  considerable  success  they  began  to  organise  partisan  warfare 
in  the  Ukraine,  at  the  same  time  denouncing  with  passionate 
eloquence  the  cowardice  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  abandoning  their 
compatriots  there  to  the  very  real  horrors  of  a  German  occupation. 
The  situation,  however,  was  not  without  its  comic  side,  for, 
while  the  Left  Social-Bevolutionaries  were  attacking  the  Bol- 
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sheviks  on  the  Ukrainian  question,  the  latter,  while  nominally 
at  peace  with  Germany,  were  supplying  the  Left  Social-Revoln- 
tionaries  with  funds  for  their  partisan  campaign  in  the  Ukraine. 

On  April  25th  Count  Mirbach  arrived  in  Moscow  in  order  to 
take  up  his  appointment  as  ofi&cial  German  Envoy  to  the  Soviet 
Government.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  large  staff,  many  of 
whom  possessed  an  expert  knowledge  of  Russia.  From  this 
moment  the  relations  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Germans 
improved  noticeably.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  points  of 
dispute.  Both  parties  regarded  the  truce  as  a  temporary  one, 
but  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate  both  the  Germans  and  the 
Bolsheviks  had  nothing  to  gain  by  a  rupture.  The  Germans  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  commit  themselves  to  the  risk  of  an 
expedition  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  while  the  Bolsheviks,  having 
proved  from  numerous  meetings  throughout  the  country  that 
Russia  would  not  fight  in  any  circumstances,  were  reassured  by 
the  thought  that,  as  long  as  they  were  the  only  peace  party  in 
Russia,  they  were  certain  of  the  support  of  the  masses.  They 
began,  therefore,  to  organise  a  new  Red  Army  of  their  own,  not 
so  much  against  Germajjy  as  for  the  conservation  of  their  own 
power  and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war.  Inspired  by 
Lenin’s  optimism  they  firmly  believed  that  the  world-war  would 
so  exhaust  the  various  belligerents  as  to  leave  Russia  in  an 
impregnable  position  when  peace  came. 

The  Left  Social-Revolutionaries  were  unable  to  look  so  far 
ahead.  Their  point  of  view  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  for  the 
foreigner  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  They  did  not  accuse  the 
Bolsheviks  of  being  German  agents  nor  did  they  raise  any  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Bolsheviks’  betrayal  of  the  Allies.  They  had  origin¬ 
ally  supported  the  idea  of  a  separate  peace,  and  it  was  only  when 
they  had  realised  the  failure  of  the  Brest  Treaty  that  their 
national  sentiments  overcame  their  international  principles.  They 
watched  with  growing  misgivings  the  concentration  of  German 
troops  on  a  frontier  that  seemed  daily  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  they  feared  above  all  an  alliance  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Russian  reactionaries  which  would  destroy  for  ever  the  fruits 
of  the  revolution.  While,  therefore,  the  Bolsheviks  dwelt 
especially  on  the  iniquities  of  the  Allies  in  order  to  prepare  public 
opinion  for  their  separate  peace,  the  Left  Social -Revolutionaries 
concentrated  all  their  attention  on  the  German  danger,  which 
seemed  to  them  far  more  dangerous  to  Russia  than  any  jwssible 
intervention  of  the  Allies.  They  protested  vigorously  against  the 
servile  attitude  of  the  Bolsheviks  before  the  Germans  and  labelled 
the  Bolshevik  Commissaries  as  Mirbach’s  lackeys.  As  even  the 
official  Press  had  to  admit,  almost  daily,  some  fresh  German 
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breach  of  the  Brest  Treaty,  considerable  point  was  given  to  their 
caustic  comments  on  the  cringing  tone  of  Chicherin’s  mild  pro¬ 
tests  and  the  barely  courteous  replies  of  the  German  Ambassador. 
They  criticised  the  attempts  to  create  a  new  army  and  preached 
a  fierce  but  somewhat  incomprehensible  gospel  of  partisan  war¬ 
fare,  in  which  they  proposed  retiring  “underground,”  drawing 
the  Germans  on  into  Eussia,  and  turning  the  whole  of  European 
Russia  into  a  second  Ukraine. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  questions  of  foreign  policy,  the  Left 
Social-Revolutionaries  had  been  growing  more  and  more  discon- 
'  tented  with  the  agrarian  policy  of  the  Bolsheviks.  They  regarded 
themselves,  first  and  foremost,  as  the  champions  of  the  peasants. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  admittedly  a  purely 
proletarian  party  and  accused  them  roundly  of  exploiting  the 
peasants  to  the  advantage  of  the  urban  proletariat.  In  particular, 
the  appointment  of  the  notorious  Poverty  Committees  had  roused 
their  anger  to  the  highest  pitch. 

These  committees  were  brought  into  being  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  the  Bolsheviks  had  experienced  in  procuring  grain 
from  the  peasants.  Many  of  the  latter  had  made  money  during 
the  war.  Although  -ignorant  of  politics,  they  had  sufficient 
economic  sense  to  realise  that  the  paper  money  which  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  were  issuing  in  such  wild  profusion  was  valueless.  They 
had  roubles,  but  they  were  without  boots,  shirts,  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  of  all  kinds.  In  exchange  for  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  they  might  have  been  willing  to  sell  their  grain.  They 
were  not  prepared  to  sell  it  at  the  low  price  fixed  by  the  Bolsheviks 
,  for  paper  which  had  no  value. 

As  the  towns  had  to  be  fed  the  Bolsheviks  were  forced  to  find 
some  solution  of  this  problem.  As  usual,  the  remedy  applied  was 
one  of  violence.  The  peasantry  was  divided  into  two  classes  of 
rich  and  poor  and  the  latter  were  encouraged  to  plunder  their 
more  prosperous  brethren.  Poverty  Committees  were  formed  in 
each  district  and  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  assisting  the 
punitive  expeditions  to  extract  by  force  the  grain  from  the  richer 
peasants.  As  these  Poverty  Committees  were  composed  to  a  large 
extent  of  workmen  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  towns  in 
consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  industry,  the  Left  Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries  protested  violently  against  this  arbitrary  treatment  of 
a  class  of  which  they  considered  themselves  the  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

By  the  middle  of  June  it  was  apparent  that  the  dissensions 
between  the  two  parties  were  coming  to  a  head. 

The  first  open  trial  of  strength  occurred  during  the  trial  of 
Captain  Schastny,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Baltic  Fleet, 
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who  in  a  moment  of  great  danger  had  rendered  a  great  service 
both  to  Russia  and  to  the  Allies  by  his  skilful  withdrawal  of  the 
Baltic  Fleet  from  Helsingfors  to  Kronstadt  in  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difiSculty.  This  unfortunate  officer,  however,  for  some 
reason  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  had  incurred 
the  wrath  of  Trotsky.  He  was  brought  secretly  to  Moscow,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  was  arraigned  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  on  the,  usual  Bolshevik  charge  of  high  treason  and 
counter-revolution.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  the  case,  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  were  a  revolting 
travesty  of  justice.  No  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  allowed. 
The  only  witness  called  was  Trotsky,  who  was  allowed  to  conclude 
his  evidence  with  the  following  unw'arrantable  harangue : 
“Gentlemen,  I  consider  that  you  have  before  you  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  counter-revolutionary  who  should  be  punished  without 
mercy.”  A  trial  conducted  on  these  lines  could  have  only  one 
result.  The  unfortunate  officer  was  condemned  to  death  and 
shot  wuthin  twenty-four  hours.  His  wife,  who  had  been  able  to 
procure  a  railway  ticket  from  Petrograd  in  time,  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  him  before  his  death. 

While  all  Russia  shuddered  at  this  grim  mockery  of  justice,  the 
Left  Social-Revolutionaries  saw  in  the  execution  of  a  man  who 
had  saved  the  Fleet  from  the  Germans  a  further  shameful  con¬ 
cession  by  the  Bolsheviks  to  the  demands  of  Count  Mirbach. 
They  lodged  a  strong  protest  against  the  sentence  and  withdrew 
their  representatives  from  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  It  was 
from  this  moment  that  they  began  to  prepare  their  fantastic  plans 
for  the  overthrow'  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  and  for  a  renew'al 
of  the  war  with  Germany.  By  July  4th,  the  opening  day  of  the 
Fifth  All-Russian  Congress,  the  political  situation  was  already 
more  than  ripe  for  the  inevitable  explosion. 

m. 

For  this  Congress  the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries  had  made 
special  preparations.  In  spite  of  Bolshevik  manipulation  at  the 
elections,  they  actually  succeeded  in  returning  about  one-third 
of  the  800  delegates  present,  and  for  the  first  time  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1917,  the  Bolsheviks  were  confronted  in  their  owm  carefully 
hedged-in  Parliament  with  a  real  official  Opposition. 

The  Congress  took  place  in  the  magnificent  Opera  House  at 
Moscow.  In  the  parterre,  where  once  sat  the  “balletomanes” 
and  the  richly-bejewelled  ladies  of  the  Moscow  merchant  aristo¬ 
cracy,  now  were  ranged  the  official  delegates  of  the  Congress: 
on  the  right  facing  the  stage  the  Bolshevik  majority,  composed 
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mainly  of  soldiers  in  khaki ;  on  the  left  the  Left  Social-Kevolu- 
tionary  opposition,  whose  brawny  arms  and  loose  shirts  proclaimed 
their  village  origin.  On  the  great  stage,  from  which  Shaliapin 
first  gave  his  immortal  rendering  of  Boris,  nOw  sat  the  members 
of  the  Central  Executive  Committee — a  motley  gathering  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  intellectuals  with  a  strong  predominance 
of  Jews.  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  examine  this  unwonted 
spectacle.  At  a  long  table  across  the  front  of  the  stage  sits  the 
Presidium  with  Sverdloff,  the  President,  in  the  centre.  A  Jew, 
so  dark  that  he  might  almost  be  suspected  of  “colour,”  his  black 
beard  and  his  fierce  black  eyes  make  him  look  like  some  modem 
incarnation  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitors.  He  is  clearly  one  of  the 
Bolshevik  strong  men.  By  his  side  sits  Afanasieff,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Executive  Committee,  an  insignificant  young  Jew 
with  nervous,  twitching  eyes.  On  Sverdloff’s  left  hand  sits  Nakham- 
kis,  the  editor  of  the  Izviestia,  and  better  known  to  the  public  under 
his  pseudonym  of  Stekloff.  At  this  table,  too,  sits  Zinovieff,  the 
President  of  the  Petrograd  or  Northern  Commune.  Clean  shaven 
and  with  enormous  forehead,  he  certainly  looks  as  intelligent  as 
he  is  reputed  to  be.  With  Lenin  he  is  one  of  the  chief  intellectual 
forces  of  the  Bolsheviks.  On  the  right  of  the  President  sit  the 
Left  Social-Pevolutionary  leaders  :  Kamkoff,  Karelin,  both  young 
Jews,  clean  shaven,  well  dressed,  and  clearly  of  the  intellectual 
class;  Cherepanoff ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  Maria  Spiridonova, 
the  thirty-two-year-old  leader  of  the  party.  Very  simply  dressed, 
her  dark  hair  brushed  smoothly  back  over  her  head,  and  with 
pince-nez  with  which  she  toys  continuously,  she  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  Olga,  the  schoolmistress,  in  Chekhoff’s  Three  Sisters. 
In  1906,  while  still  almost  a  girl,  she  had  made  herself  famous 
by  her  assassination  of  Lujinovsky,  the  notorious  Councillor  of 
the  Government  Administration  of  Tamboff.  She  was  selected 
by  the  Tamboff  Committee  of  the  Social-Revolutionary  Party  to 
carry  out  this  terroristic  act,  and  in  the  middle  of  winter  she 
waited  for  Lujinovsky  on  the  platform  of  the  station  at  Boriso- 
gliebsk  and  fired  on  him  with  a  revolver  as  he  stepped  out  of 
the  train.  Her  shots  were  successful,  but  an  attempt  to  end  her 
own  life  failed,  and  she  was  cruelly  tortured  and  subjected  to  the 
grossest  humiliations  by  the  Cossacks  who  arrested  her.  The 
Court  condemned  her  to  death,  but,  yielding  to  a  strong  agita¬ 
tion,  the  Emperor  changed  her  sentence  to  one  of  penal  servitude 
for  life.  The  earnest  seriousness  of  her  expression  shows  that 
her  sufferings  have  weighed  heavily  upon  her.  In  intelligence 
she  is  hardly  equal  to  the  average  Russian  standard,  but  her 
evident  popularity  with  her  followers  shows  that  she  is  still  one 
of  the  few  sentimental  figures  of  the  revolution. 
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Behind  the  Presidium  table  in  rows  of  chairs  are  ranged  the  other 
members  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  Here  are  to  be  found 
the  real  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  chief  Commissars.  Here  is 
Trotsky,  big-shouldered  and  with  great  waving  masses  of  black 
hair,  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  his  hands  all  ready  for  his  report  on  the 
new  Bed  Army  of  which  he  is  the  chief.  Short-sighted  and,  like 
Spiridonova,  rarely  without  pince-nez,  in  white  soft  collar  and 
with  carefully-polished  nails,  he  shares  with  the  good-looking  and 
amiable  Karachan  the  distinction  of  being  the  best-dressed  Com¬ 
missar.  Here,  too,  is  Radek,  dressed  in  some  strange  contortion 
of  a  Norfolk  suit,  heavily  be-spectacled,  a  revolver  strapped  to 
his  side,  a  bundle  of  books  under  his  arm,  a  large  pipe  in  his 
mouth — Radek,  the  propaganda  artist,  Radek  the  unscrupulous, 
Radek  the  brilliant  journalist,  Radek  the  cross  between  a  German 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  a  Bolshevik  Puck.  Tallcing  with  some 
woman  is  Lunacharsky,  amiable,  not  unpleasant-looking,  with 
an  expression  as  soft  as  the  grey  felt  hat  which  he  carries  under 
his  arm.  Kameneff  is  still  in  prison  in  Finland.  Krylenko,  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  sits  in  the  back  row,  scowling,  twitching, 
leering.  Peters  and  Derj insky the  Presidents  of  the  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Commission,  are  not  present.  The  busiest  men  in  Russia, 
they  have  no  time  for  Congresses.  These  grim  exponents  of 
Bolshevik  justice  are  bound  by  no  eight  hours’  day,  and  their 
work  is  carried  on  without  cessation  during  the  whole  round  of 
the  clock.  Where,  however,  is  the  central  figure  of  the  Bolshevik 
Party?  He,  too,  is  a  busy  man,  and  only  appears  in  public  when 
he  has  something  to  say.  To-day  he  is  not  speaking,  and^his 
admirers  will  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow.  In  the  boxes  and 
galleries  all  around  are  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  various 
delegates.  Admission  is  by  ticket  only,  and  every  entrance,  every 
corridor,  is  guarded  by  groups  of  Lettish  soldiers  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  rifle,  pistol,  and  hand-grenade.  In  the  great  Imperial 
box  are  the  representatives  of  such  papers  as  the  Bolsheviks  still 
allow  to  be  published,  while  in  the  two  large  boxes  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  stage,  one  above  the  other,  sit  the  representatives 
of  the  Allied  Missions  and  of  the  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  and  German 
Embassies. 

The  stage  is  set  and  the  drama  is  about  to  begin.  It  reminds 
one  strangely  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  only  the  play  inside  the 
play  is  to  take  place  in  another  theatre.  The  bell  rings,  and 
almost  before  one  realises  what  has  happened  the  atmosphere  has 
become  electrical.  Alexandroff,  a  young  Left  Social-Revolutionary 
delegate  from  the  Ukraine,  is  speaking.  His  fierce  yet  pleasantly 
musical  voice  reaches  to  the  uppermost  tiers  of  the  gallery. 
Gathering  passion  as  he  speaks,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  most 
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harrowing  details  of  the  German  atrocities  in  the  Ukraine.  With 
pride  he  describes  the  resistance  of  the  peasants  and  the  partisan 
warfare  which  he  and  his  party  are  waging.  With  bitter  scorn 
he  taunts  the  Bolsheviks  with  having  bought  their  personal 
gecurity  in  Moscow  at  the  price  of  the  blood  of  their  compatriots 
in  the  Ukraine.  It  is  a  speech  much  above  the  average.  It  is 
the  savage  call  to  war,  the  appeal  to  patriotism.  It  is  the  Eussian 
Belgium,  and  even  on  these  war- weary  jaded  nerves  it  makes  a 
deep  emotional  effect.  On  the  benches  of  the  Left  Social-Eevolu- 
tionaries  there  is  violent  commotion.  Applause  is  mingled  with 
threats  and  with  cries  of  “  Away  with  the  Brest  Treaty  1  ”  “  Away 
with  Germany  !  ”  “Down  with  the  German  butchers  1 ’’  “Lead 
us  into  the  Ukraine !  ”  On  the  Bolshevik  benches,  however,  all 
is  still.  The  Bolshevik  party  machine  is  the  best  controlled  and 
best  disciplined  of  any  party  in  Russia.  It  has  been  given  its 
orders.  It  will  carry  them  out  faithfully  and  to  the  letter. 

'  The  heavy  guns  of  the  Left  Social-Revolutionary  attack,  how¬ 
ever  are  left  to  the  following  day,  when  Spiridonova,  Kamkoff, 
and  Karelin  are  down  to  speak.  This  second  day  opens  with  a 
speech  by  a  Bolshevik  delegate  from  the  Ukraine,  who,  while 
agreeing  as  to  the  horrors  of  the  German  occupation,  adopts  the 
standard  Bolshevik  view  that  Russia  is  too  tired  to  fight,  that 
she  must  wait,  must  gain  time  to  reorganise.  Like  a  good 
Bolshevik  he  supports  the  Brest  Treaty. 

Then  Sverdloff,  as  President,  rises  to  give  his  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  The  three  great 
points  of  dissension  with  the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries  are,  first, 
the  Brest  Treaty ;  secondly,  the  Poverty  Committees ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  death  . sentence.  He  does  not  wait  for  the  Left  Social-Revolu¬ 
tionary  attack,  but  wisely  anticipates  it.  He  is  met  with  a  fire 
of  interruptions  which  ruffle  his  temper.  Sure  of  his  ground  he 
does  not  even  trouble  to  deal  with  the  Brest  Treaty.  His  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  Poverty  Committees  are  unconvincing,  but 
he  makes  one  strong  point  against  the  Left  Social-Eevolutipnaries’ 
attitude  towards  the  death  sentence.  The  Left  Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries,  he  says,  protested  against  the  death  sentence  on  Captain 
Schastny  and  withdrew  their  representatives  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal.  At  the  same  time  the  Left  Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries  have  co-operated  closely  with  the  Bolsheviks  in  the 
Extraordinary  Commissions.  One  of  their  members  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Moscow  Extraordinary  Commission,  which  has 
carried  out  numerous  death  sentences  without  any  trial.  Are 
they,  then,  to  understand  that  the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries 
are  against  the  death  sentence  in  cases  of  trials,  but  in  favour  of 
it  when  there  is  no  trial?  He  resumes  his  seat  amidst  laughter 
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and  Bolshevik  applause.  In  the  meantime  Lenin  slips  in  quietly 
from  behind  the  wings  and  takes  his  seat  behind  Zinovieff  on  the 
row  of  chairs  behind  the  Presidium  table. 

Spiridonova  then  rises,  and  from  her  first  words  one  realises 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  Congress,  that  to-day  the  Bolsheviks  and 
the  Left  Social-Eevolutionaries  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  She  is  obviously  nervous.  Her  delivery,  too,  is  bad  and 
very  monotonous,  but,  as  she  warms  to  her  subject,  she  acquires 
a  certain  hysterical  passion  w’hich  is  not  unimpressive.  She  con¬ 
centrates  her  attack  mainly  on  the  Poverty  Committees.  With 
pride  she  refers  to  the  fact  that  her  whole  life  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  peasants.  Keeping  time  to  the  rhythm  of 
her  sentences  with  an  up-and-down  movement  of  the  right  arm, 
she  bitterly  attacks  Lenin  and  the  Marxists  for  exploiting  the 
peasants  in  favour  of  the  workmen.  “I  accuse  you,”  she  says, 
addressing  Lenin,  “of  betraying  the  peasants,  of  making  use  of 
the  peasants  for  your  own  ends,  and  of  not  serving  their  interests.” 
Quoting  Marx’s  condemnation  of  the  peasants  as  a  class,  she 
turns  to  her  followers  :  “You  remember,  comrades,  the  famous 
declaration  of  Lenin’s  at  the  Central  Executive  Committee  when 
he  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  our  population  was  petit  bourgeois. 
That  means,  comrades,  that,  according  to  his  dogma,  in  the 
process  of  this  great  historical  struggle  you  are  only  dung — only 
manure,”  Then,  working  up  to  an  hysterical  peroration,  she 
turns  to  the  Bolsheviks :  “  Our  other  differences  are  only  tem¬ 
porary,  but  on  the  peasant  question  we  are  prepared  to  give 
battle.  We  will  fight  in  the  villages  and  we  will  have  none  of 
your  Poverty  Committees.  When  the  peasants,  the  Bolshevik 
peasants,  the  Left  Social-Revolutionary  peasants,  and  the  non- 
party  peasants,  are  alike  humiliated,  oppressed,  and  crushed- 
crushed  as  peasants — in  my  hand  you  will  still  find  the  same 
pistol,  the  same  bomb,  as  once  forced  me  to  defend.  ...”  The 
end  of  the  sentence  is  drowned  in  a  wild  torrent  of  applause.  A 
Bolshevik  delegate  in  the  parterre  hurls  an  indecent  insult  at  the 
speaker.  Pandemonium  ensues.  Brawny  peasants  stand  up  in 
their  seats  and  shake  their  fists  at  the  Bolsheviks.  Cries  are 
hurled  at  the  President.  “ Clear  him  out !  ”  “ How  dare  he  insult 
Maria  Spiridonova !  ”  In  vain  Sverdloff  rings  his  bell  and 
threatens  to  clear  the  hall.  Finally,  order  is  restored,  and  pre¬ 
sently  Lenin  rises  to  reply.'  During  all  this  storm  he  alone  has 
retained  his  habitual  calmness  and  self-confidence.  For  once, 
however,  even  in  the  house  of  his  own  creation  he  has  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hearing.  With  cold  logic  he  replies  point 
by  point  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries.  He 
refers  with  gentle  sarcasm  to  the  illogical  and  frequently  equivocal 
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attitude  of  the  Left  Social-Kevolutionaries.  His  remarks  produce 
another  storm  of  interruptions.  Syerdloff  becomes  excited  and 
rings  his  bell  with  renewed  vigour.  Again  he  threatens  to  clear 
the  theatre.  Lenin,  however,  steps  across  to  him,  smiles  con¬ 
tentedly,  and  whispers  a  few  reassuring  words.  His  self-con¬ 
fidence  is  almost  irritating.  Then  swaying  slightly  forward  as  he 
accentuates  his  points,  but  with  strangely  little  gesticulation,  he 
proceeds  as  calmly  as  though  he  were  addressing  a  Sunday-school 
gathering.  To  the  Left  Social-Revolutionary  taunts  of  servility 
towards  the  Germans  he  replies  that  the  Left  Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries,  in  wishing  to  renew  the  war,  are  carrying  out  the  same 
policy  as  the  Allied  Imperialists.  Coldly  and  without  a  trace  of 
sentiment  he  defends  the  Brest  Treaty,  points  out  how  bitter  a 
humiliation  it  has  been,  but  underlines  the  grim  doctrine  of  neces¬ 
sity.  He  almost  exaggerates  the  present  difficulties  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  praises  the  courage  of  those  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
Socialism,  counsels  further  patience,  and  promises  a  reward  for 
that  patience  in  a  glowing  picture  of  the  future  when  war-weari¬ 
ness  must  inevitably  produce  a  revolution  in  all  countries.  His 
faith  in  the  world-revolution  is  unbounded,  and  gradually  the 
sheer  personality  of  the  man  and  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  his  dialectics  conquer  his  audience,  who  listen  spell-bound  until 
the  speech  ends  in  a  wild  outburst  of  cheering,  which,  although 
many  of  the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries  must  know  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  morrow,  is  not  confined  to  the  Bolsheviks.  Lis¬ 
tening  to  Lenin  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  immeasurably 
superior  is  this  man,  not  only  to  his  illogical  and  somewhat  hys¬ 
terical  opponents,  but  also  to  all  of  his  own  Bolshevik  colleagues. 

The  effect  on  the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries,  however,  is  only 
temporary.  Almost  immediately  Karelin  returns  to  the  attack, 
and,  producing  documents,  accuses  the  Bolsheviks  of  manipulat-- 
ing  and  falsifying  the  elections.  He  is  followed  by  Kamkoff ,  who 
makes  a  most  violent  indictment  of  the  Poverty  Committees. 
"Your  Poverty  Committees,”  he  says,  “we  rightly  call  committees 
of  village  rapscallions,  because  except  rapscallions  no  one  will 
enter  them.”  The  punitive  expeditions  in  search  of  food  are 
treated  to  the  same  biting  criticism.  “It  is  not  even  the  best, 
the  nrost  conscientious,  part  of  the  workmen  who  take  part  in 
these  expeditions,  but  only  those  who  wish  to  rob  and  plunder. 
We  can  produce  hundreds  and  thousands  of  facts  to  prove  that, 
when  these  expeditions  arrive  in  the  villages,  they  do  not  obtain 
bread,  but  only  create  a  united  front,  from  the  richest  peasant  to 
the  poorest,  to  resist  this  kind  of  war  which  the  towns  have 
declared  upon  the  country.”  With  the  customary  argument  of 
all  extreme  revolutionaries  he  accuses  the  Bolsheviks  of  counter- 
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revolution,  and  concludes  his  speech  with  a  fierce  denunciati(Mi 
of^he  Bolsheviks’  relations  with  the  Germans.  “The  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,”  he  says,  “has  developed  into  a  dictatorship  of 
Mirbach.  In  spite  of  all  our  warnings,  the  policy  of  Lenin  remains 
the  same,  and  we  are  become,  not  an  independent  Power,  but  the 
lackeys  of  the  German  Imperialists,  who  have  the  audacity  to  show 
their  faces  even  in  this  theatre.”  In  an  instant  the  Left  Social- 
Revolutionaries  are  on  their  feet  shouting  and  shaking  their  fists 
at  the  German  box.  The  theatre  rings  with  cries  of :  “Down 
with  Mirbach  !  ”  “Away  with  the  German  butchers!  ”  “Away 
with  the  hangman’s  noose  from  Brest !  ”  The  Left  Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries,  at  any  rate,  have  scored  an  emotional  success,  and  ft  is 
on  this  note  that  the  Congress  closes  for  the  day. 

IV. 

The  debate  which  had  ended  so  dramatically  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  was  not  destined  to  be  resumed  on  the  Saturday  afternoon 
of  the  6th.  The  Congress,  indeed,  was  fated  to  reassemble,  but 
the  stage  revolution  of  yesterday  was  to-day  to  be  transferred  to 
the  streets  and  to  the  barricades.  The  events  of  this  day  are  dis¬ 
jointed  and  can  only  be  chronicled  as  separate  episodes. 

By  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
had  reassembled  in  the  Big  Theatre.  None  of  the  Bolshevik 
leaders,  however,  was  present,  while  of  the  leading  Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries  only  Spiridonova  was  in  her  place  at  the  Presidium 
table.  She  had  come  hot  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Left 
Social-Revolutionaries,  where  two  Bolshevik  leaders,' Derjinski 
and  Smidovitch,  had  already  been  arrested,  but  she  looked  calm 
and  composed,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  her  manner 
to  betray  the  fact  that  her  party  had  already  decided  to  put  its 
whole  existence  to  the  supreme  test  of  war.  By  five  o’clock  most 
of  the  Bolshevik  members  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
on  the  stage  had  disappeared.  The  box,  too,  of  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy  was  untenanted  except  for  the  solitary  figure  of  the  Turkish 
Military  Attach^.  At  six  some  of  the  spectators,  impatient  at  the 
delay,  started  to  leave  the  theatre.  On  going  downstairs,  however, 
they  found  the  entrance  hall  filled  with  troops  and  all  the  doors 
locked  and  guarded.  Armoured  cars  and  machine-guns  were 
drawn  up  in  the  square  outside.  Something  had  gone  wrong. 
■Whispering,  frightened  glances,  panic.  A  careless  sentry  in  a 
passage  upstairs  dropped  a  hand-grenade.  The  explosion  which 
followed  intensified  the  general  apprehension.  Then,  as  rumour 
after  rumour  passed  through  the  theatre,  the  truth  gradually 
asserted  itself.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Left  Social-Revoln- 
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tionaries  had  assassinated  Mirbach,  hoping  thereby  to  break  the 
Brest  Treaty  and  to  provoke  Germany  into  re-starting  the  war. 
They  had  intended  to  arrest  the  Bolsheviks  during  the  Congress 
in  the  theatre.  Instead,  they  had  been  caught  themselves  in  the 
trap  which  they  had  set  for  their  opponents. 

The  story  of  the  revolution  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  At 
a  quarter  to  three  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  a  motor-car  with  two 
men  drove  up  to  the  German  Embassy  in  the  Denejni  pereulok. 
The  Embassy  itself  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  Bolshevik 
troops.  The  occupants  of  the  car,  how’ever,  had  no  difficulty  in 
securing  an  entrance,  for  they  were  furnished  with  special  passes 
signed  by  Alexandrovitch,  the  Left  Social-Eevolutionary  Vice- 
President  of  the  Moscow  Extraordinary  Commission.  A  Jew, 
named  Blumkin,  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  ensuing  tragedy. 
Himself  an  official  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  immediately  by  Dr.  Riezler,  the  Councillor  of  the  German 
Embassy.  He  informed  the  latter  that  he  must  see  Count  Mir¬ 
bach  personally,  as  he  had  a  very  important  communication  to 
make  to  him  regarding  a  plot  which  the  Commission  had  dis¬ 
covered  for  the  assassination  of  the  German  Ambassador.  In 
view  of  his  papers  and  the  seriousness  of  his  information.  Dr. 
Riezler  himself  took  Blumkin  into  Count  Mirbach’s  presence. 
When  the  latter  asked  him  in  what  manner  the  assassins  proposed 
to  act,  Blumkin,  taking  a  Browning  pistol  from  bis  pocket,  re¬ 
plied,  “Like  this,”  and  fired  five  shots  point-blank  into  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  Ambassador.  Then,  leaping  out  of  an  open 
window,  he  hurled  a  hand-grenade  behind  him  to  make  doubly 
sure  and  made  good  his  escape. 

In  the  meantime  the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries  had  assembled 
such  troops  as  they  had  persuaded  to  support  them  in  the 
Pokrovsky  Barracks.  These  troops  were  composed  of  a  unit  of 
about  two  thousand  men  commanded  by  Popoff,  a  commander  in 
the  employ  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission,  some  disaffected 
soldiers  from  other  regiments,  and  a  few  hundred  sailors  from  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet.  The  Left  Social-Revolutionaries  had  also  some 
supporters  on  the  Zamoskvarietsky  side  of  the  river.  At  the 
highest  estimate,  however,  their  supporters  numbered  less  than 
ten  thousand  men,  and  probably  did  not  exceed  five  thousand. 
They  were  armed  with  rifles,  four  or  five  guns,  and  about  sixty 
machine-guns.  During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  seem  to 
have  acted  with  great  indecision.  Beyond  seizing  the  telegraph 
office  and  sending  out  wires  all  over  the  country  to  announce  the 
success  of  their  coup  d’6tat,  they  did. nothing  to  improve  their 
position,  and  waited  for  the  Bolsheviks  to  attack  instead  of  taking 
the  initiative  themselves.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  over- 
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whelmed  by  the  success  of  the  assassiuatioii  and  to  have  expected 
the  Germans  to  occupy  Moscow  at  once.  Towards  the  evenbg 
they  made  a  half-hearted  eifort  to  approach  the  Big  Theatre,  but, 
finding  it  already  surrounded  by  a  strong  detachment  of  Bolshevik 
troops,  they  retired  again  to  their  headquarters.  So  feeble  were 
their  military  preparations  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  talking  only  of  Mirbach’s  murder,  never  realised  until  the 
next  day  that  an  attempted  revolution  was  in  progress.  During 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  6th  the  Bolsheviks  brought  in 
two  Lettish  regiments  and  some  batteries  of  field  artillery  from 
the  Khodynka.  At  ten  o’clock  on  the  Saturday  evening  it  was 
found  that  the  Left  Social-Eevolutionary  troops  had  taken  up  their 
stand  in  three  large  houses  in  the  Triochsviatitelsky  pereulok. 
During  the  night  there  was  some  desultory  artillery  fire,  wbch 
grew  more  violent  with  the  break  of  day.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  Bolsheviks  had  mustered  overw’helming  strength.  Although 
the  Left  Social-Eevolutionary  operations  w^ere  conducted  by 
Sablin,  their  attempts  at  opposition  were  of  the  most  feeble 
description.  They  were  unable  even  to  locate  the  Bolshevik  bat¬ 
teries  and  contented  themselves  with  firing  a  few  ineffective  shells 
into  the  Kremlin.  A  little  well-directed  artillery  fire  by  the 
Lettish  gunners  soon  sufficed  to  create  a  panic  in  the  Left  Social- 
Eevolutionary  camp,  and  by  noon  on  Sunday  their  troops  were 
flying  in  all  directions  in  a  disorderly  rabble.  The  Post  Office 
was  recaptured  on  the  Sunday  morning  by  the  international  com¬ 
munist  regiment  composed  of  German  and  Hungarian  war- 
prisoners,  but  the  chief  credit  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolution 
belongs  to  the  Lettish  troops  and  to  the  present  Bolshevik  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  Votseitis,  a  Lettish  colonel  of  the  old  General 
Staff.  By  one  o’clock  the  towm  was  again  tranquil.  Some  four 
hundred  of  the  Left  Social-Eevolutionary  troops  were  taken 
prisoner.  Most  of  the  leaders,  however,  escaped,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Alexandrovitch,  who  was  caught  at  the  Kursk  station, 
and  Spiridonova,  who  w'as  entrapped  in  the  Big  Theatre.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  in  killed  and  wounded  were  insignificant.  A 
similar  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  regime  in  Petrograd 
was  even  more  feeble  than  the  Moscow  attempt,  and  was  sup¬ 
pressed  without  difficulty.  A  few  days  later  Muravieff,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Bolshevik  troops  on  the  Volga,  attempted 
to  move  his  troops  against  Moscow.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
failure  of  the  coup  d'dtat  in  Moscow  w’as  already  known.  His 
effort,  therefore,  was  mistimed,  and  ended  in  his  shooting  himself 
dramatically  in  the  presence  of  the  Simbirsk  Soviet.  To  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  Germans  the  Bolsheviks  shot  some  thirty  of  the 
Left  Social-Eevolutionary  prisoners,  including  Alexandrovitch. 
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Spiridonova,  although  she  was  President  of  the  Left  Social- 
Kevolutionary  Central  Committee,  and  therefore  directly  respon- 
gible  for  Count  Mirbach’s  murder,  the  Bolsheviks  did  not  dare 
to  shoot.  Instead,  they  imprisoned  her  in  the  Kremlin.  Blum- 
kin,  the  actual  assassin,  escaped.  Most  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Left  Social-Kevolutionaries,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
repressions,  went  back  on  their  leaders,  condemned  their  action, 
and  were  released.  The  others  fled  to  the  villages. 


V. 

With  this  lamentable  anti-climax  fizzled  out  a  revolution  which 
had  been  heralded  by  a  fanfare  of  passionate  oratory  and  by  a 
political  assassination  of  the  most  dramatic  nature.  If  ever  this 
strangely  ill-executed  stroke  had  any  chance  of  success,  it  was 
assuredly  lost  during  the  period  of  inactivity  and  indecision  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  of  July  6th.  At  that  time,  as  at  the 
present  moment,  there  were  numerous  units  amongst  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  troops  who  cared  nothing  for  politics  and  who  would  have 
crossed  over  to  any  side  provided  that  they  felt  certain  of  its 
success.  The  failure  of  the  Left  Social-Eevolutionaries  to  take 
the  initiative  or  to  profit  from  the  confusion  created  by  the 
murder  of  Count  Mirbach  w’as  fatal  to  the  success  of  their  military 
enterprise.  Not  only  did  their  timidity  lose  them  potential  sup¬ 
porters  amongst  the  Bolshevik  units,  but  it  had  also  a  most 
depressing  effect  even  on  those  troops  who  had  already  committed 
themselves  to  their  support. 

It  is  improbable,  how’ever,  that  this  coup  d'6tat  could  have 
been  successful  in  any  circumstances.  The  Left  Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries  w'ere  merely  an  offshoot — and  a  weak  offshoot — from  a 
great  party  which  is  peculiarly  Russian  in  its  idealism.  Their 
leaders  had  neither  the  experience  nor  the  energy  and  ability  of 
the  Bolsheviks.  Then,  too,  by  their  alliance  with  the  Bolsheviks 
the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries  had  rendered  themselves  quite  as 
hateful  as  the  latter  to  the  anti-Bolshevik  Russians.  Those  ele¬ 
ments,  therefore,  which  supported  the  renewal  of  the  war  and 
the  counter-revolution  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  while  welcoming 
this  new  and  unexpected  embarrassment  to  the  Bolsheviks,  re¬ 
frained  from  assisting  the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries  in  any  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  population,  the  work¬ 
men,  nay,  the  very  peasants  for  whom  the  Social-Revolutionaries 
claimed  to  speak,  were  not  to  be  inveigled  by  any  appeals  to 
patriotism  into  a  war  of  which  they  were  heartily  sick.  They 
might  not  like  the  Bolsheviks,  but  when  the  issue  was  between 
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peace  and  war,  Lenin  himself  could  not  have  brought  the  Russian 
people  to  a  renewal  of  the  conflict. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  fiasco  to  the  foreigner  lies  in  the 
numerous  arguments  which  it  provides  against  the  Bolshevik 
administration.  The  vigorous  indictment  of  the  Bolsheviks  by 
a  party  which  yields  nothing  to  them  in  the  extremist  character 
of  its  views  or  in  its  hatred  of  Imperialism  cannot  be  lightly 
dismissed  as  the  prejudiced  fantasy  of  a  capitalist  or  bourgeoii 
imagination. 

As  history,  however,  the  Left  Social-Revolutionary  coup  d'etat 
can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  family  quarrel.  It  may 
have  helped  to  increase  the  discontent  with  the  Bolshevik  regime 
in  the  country  districts,  but  its  only  visible  result  wa-s  to  make 
the  Bolsheviks  stronger  than  ever  inside  the  Soviets  and  to 
destroy,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events,  and  possibly  for  ever,  the 
existence  of  the  Left  Social-Revolutionaries  as  a  separate  party. 
Whatever  there  was  of  heroic  in  this  revolt  was  destroyed  by  the 
ridicule  which  covered  its  execution.  A  party,  and  even  an 
individual,  may  recover  from  a  public  misfortune,  but  neither 
party  nor  man  can  recover  lightly  from  an  exposure  to  general 
derision.  And  the  hunter  who  is  caught  in  his  own  net  is  gener¬ 
ally  an  object  for  derision.  By  the  historian  the  coup  d’itat  of 
July,  1918,  will  be  remembered  as  the  revolution  which  w'as  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  theatre  and  which  ended  in  a  theatre. 


W. 


XHE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND. 

LoBD  Jellicoe’s  book'  contains  only  one  arresting  revelation 
regarding  the  naval  war,  and  that  is  that  on  the  evening  of 
May  31st,  1916,  the  Germans,  after  long  training  and  many  re- 
I  hearsals,  tried  to  torpedo  the  British  Empire.  As  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  was  drawing  to  its  close,  liberal  civilisation  was  in  greater 
danger  than  at  any  period  since  Magna  Charta  was  signed. 
During  the  afternoon  the  Germans,  without  losing  a  capital  ship 
themselves,  had  sunk  by  gunfire  the  battle-cruisers  Indefatigable 
(4.6  p.m.),  Queen  Mary  (4.26  p.m.),  and  Invincible  (6.34  p.m.)^ 
and  the  armoured  cruiser  Defence  (6.16  p.m.),  while  the  armoured 
cruiser  Tforrior  had  been  so  injured  that  she  afterwards  sank. 
More  than  twice  as  many  lives  had  been  lost  as  at  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  when  the  British  Battle  Fleet  intervened,  deploying 
from  six  columns  to  a  single  line.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by  his 
previous  successes,  then  brought  into  action  every  torpedo-tube 
that  would  bear,  and  made  attacks  on  the  twenty-four  British 
battleships  on  a  scale  never  before  known,  securing  one  imme¬ 
diate  success,  the  battleship  Marlborough  (6.54  p.m.),  the  leading 
ship  of  the  starboard  wing  division. 

As  German  officers  have  since  confessed,  **  hundreds  of 
torpedoes  ”  were  fired  at  the  British  vessels,  as  they  formed 
into  battle-line,  seven  miles  long,  and  then  closed  the  range  on 
the  enemy.  They  constituted  an  enormous  target  for  “browning 
shots.”  That  the  British  Empire  was  saved  and  the  world  rescued 
from  passing  under  the  control  of  Prussian  autocracy,  with  its 
vast  naval  and  military  machines,  was  due  to  the  instant  decision, 
and  prompt  action  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  supported  by  the  admirals  commanding  divisions  and 
the  captains  of  the  heavy  ships  which  the  enemy  attacked.  If 
that  attempt,  made  with  large  forces  and  audacity,  had  not  been 
frustrated,  the  Grand  Fleet  might  have  been  so  weakened  that 
the  command  of  the  sea  would  have  passed  from  us.  In  that 
event  nothing  could  have  saved  the  Allied  cause  from  overwhelm¬ 
ing  defeat.  With  the  interruption  of  sea  communications,  the 
Allied  armies  would  have  looked  disaster  in  the  face ;  food  and 
raw  material  would  have  been  shut  off  from  the  forty-five  million 
people  in  the  British  Islands,  which  would  have  become  little 
better  than  a  German  colony;  the  British  Empire,  like  an  ill- 

(1)  The  Orand  Fleet,  1914-16 ;  Its  Creation,  Development,  and  Work,  by 
Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe  of  Scapa,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.V.O.  (Caasell  and  Co. 
3U.  6d.) 
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joined  mosaic,  would  have  fallen  into  ruins,  as  German  professors 
had  prophesied ;  the  Continent  of  Europe  would  now  be  under 
the  heel  of  the  German  Emperor,  arrayed  in  all  his  “shining 
armour”  and  brandishing  his  “sharp  sword”;  and  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  and,  for  the  most  part,  weak 
nations,  shivering  in  nervous  fear,  would  be  wondering  what  kind 
of  fate  would  be  theirs.  The  era  of  progressive  development  of 
free  thought  and  act  would  have  closed.  William  II.  would  have 
succeeded  where  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Napoleon,  and  other  would, 
be  dictators  of  the  world,  had  failed. 

For  the  rest  there  is  little  in  this  historic  volume,  written  with 
characteristic  restraint  and  modesty,  which  can  be  regarded  as 
of  the  nature  of  “revelations.”  It  deals  not  with  the  British 
Navy  as  a  whole,  operating  in  all- the  world’s  seas,  but  with  the 
creation,  development,  and  work  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  which  was 
merely  the  spearhead  of  our  naval  power.  The  narrow'  margin 
of  safety  in  capital  ships  existing  in  the  North  Sea  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  on  which  Lord  Jellicoe  comments,  was  known 
to  all  readers  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  from  1904  on¬ 
wards;  the  reference  to  the  shortage  of  cruisers  and  destroyers 
in  the  Grand  Fleet  conveyed  no  startling  intelligence  to  anyone 
who  had  studied  the  Naval  Annual,  the  Navy  League  Year  Book, 
or  the  Taschenhtich  der  Kriegsflotten  of  1914  and  immediately 
preceding  years,  and  had  endeavoured  to  fit  our  naval  organisa¬ 
tion  to  its  world  needs ;  the  “revelations  ”  as  to  the  weak  armour- 
protection  of  our  early  battle-cruisers  were  to  be  found  in  the 
same  reputable  publications  and  were  the  subject  of  repeated 
comment  in  the  more  or  less  technical  Press  at  a  time  when  the 
public  regarded  the  state  of  the  Navy  with  more  or  less  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  the  statement  as  to  the  absence  of  large  docks  on  the  East 
Coast  was  a  repetition  of  official  and  other  admissions  which  can 
be  traced  in  the  Parliamentary  Eeports  during  the  decade  pre¬ 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  war;  the  reflections  on  the  undefended 
state  of  Scapa  Flow,  w'hich  became  the  main  base  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  take  up  a  well-worn  story 
where  it  was  left  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  in  1916,  when  he  told  the  country  that  the  Grand  Fleet 
possessed  no  submarine-proof  harbour. 

With  the  aid  of  Lord  Jellicoe’s  book,  we  are  now  able  to  re¬ 
construct  the  naval  situation  as  it  existed  on  August  4th,  when, 
fresh  from  the  Admiralty,  he  assumed  the  position  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  at  8.30  a.m.  proceeded  to  sea 
with  the  force  on  which  the  issue  of  the  war  depended.  For  the 
Allied  cause  from  that  day  onward  was  sea-supported,  and  its  main 
sea -support  w'as  the  force  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  John 
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Jellicoe.  The  Grand  Fleet  was  homeless;  it  had  no  bases 
•  defended  against  torpedo  attack,  whether  from  destroyer  or  sub¬ 
marine,  and  immune  from  mining  operations.  As  is  remarked 
iu  the  preface,  the  Russo-Japanese  War  had  shown  that,  whilst 
the  principles  of  naval  strategy  are  unchangeable,  experience  in 
war,  and  changes  in  the  weapons  with  which  war  is  waged,  may 
profoundly  affect  the  application  of  those  principles.  “In  the 
short  interval  between  1904  and  1914  further  great  advances 
took  place  in  the  technique  of  warfare ;  these  produced  a  striking 
influence  on  tactics  during  the  war.”  The  torpedo  as  employed 
in  the  Far  East  was  a  weapon  of  short  range,  and  it  was  in¬ 
accurate  in  running.  The  standard  torpedo  in  1904  had  an  effec¬ 
tive  range  of  about  2,200  yards  covered  at  a  speed  of  18  knots, 
and  had  a  charge  of  97  lb.  of  explosives ;  in  1914  the  range  had 
risen  to  10,000  yards  and  the  speed  to  30  knots,  while  the  explosive 
charge  had  been  increased,  weighing  over  300  lb.  Comparatively 
little  attention  had  been  devoted  in  1904  to  the  development  of 
mines,  which  the  Germans  afterwards  converted,  as  events  were 
to  show,  into  a  very  valuable  offensive  and  defensive  weapon. 

These  two  weapons,  still  very  imperfect,  decided  the  issue  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Negotiations  were  broken  off  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5th,  1904 ;  the  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  was  delayed 
until  February  10th.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  Admiral  Togo 
arrived  with  the  main  Japanese  Fleet  off  Port  Arthur.  The  whole 
available  naval  strength  of  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cruisers  at  Vladivostok,  lay  unsuspectingly  in  the  outer  road¬ 
stead,  defended,  as  was  assumed,  by  the  powerful  shore  batteries. 
Admiral  Togo  determined  to  launch  a  torpedo  attack.  This 
weapon  had  never  been  employed  before  in  warfare,  except  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  war  with  China,  and  it  was  regarded  by  most 
senior  officers  as  a  thing  of  menace  rather  than  of  proved  fighting 
value.  The  destroyers  advanced  with  fine  audacity  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  within  a  comparatively  few  minutes  30  per  cent,  of 
the  Russian  battleships,  as  well  as  a  cruiser,  had  been  put  out 
of  action.  The  Japanese  thus  won  not  only  the  first  rubber, 
but  the  game,  "they  secured  a  local  command  of  the  sea,  and 
thenceforward  they  were  able  to  transport  their  troops  into  Korea 
and  Manchuria  in  comparative  safety.  That  midnight  attack  on 
the  Russian  Fleet  was  the  really  decisive  event  of  the  war,  and 
the  events  which  subsequently  occurred  by  sea  and  by  land  were 
the  inevitable  sequel,  for  Russia  stood  on  the  defensive  against 
the  Power  drawing  strength  from  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
the  sea. 

The  situation  in  the  North  Sea  when  Admiral  Jellicoe  took 
over  the  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  full  of  menace.  It 
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soon  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  intended  to  keep  his  main^ 
fleet  in  its  bases,  well  defended  from  attack  by  shore  guns  andll 
minefields,  and  in  the  meantime  to  wage  a  war  of  attrition  < 
against  the  hon^ele^s  Grand  Fleet  in  the  hope  of  wearing  down 
its  margin  of  safety  as  a  preliminary  to  the  decisive  battle.  On  ■ 
the  morning  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Komgen  Luiti 
had  been  destroyed  while  minelaying  off  Aldeburgh,  and  a  few  j 
hours  later  the  cruiser  Amphion,  striking  one  of  the  recentiy  ’ 
planted  mines,  sank  with  a  loss  of  149  lives.  Within  less  than  i  > 
month  a  mass  of  evidence  had  accumulated  pointing  to  a  definite : 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  trap  the  Grand  Fleet  by 
laying  minefields  on  tracks  it  was  expected  to  take  during  ik 
periodical  sweeps — and  hence  the  real  purpose  of  the  raids  wi 
Scarborough  and  the  North-East  coast  generally,  which  were 
minelaying  operations — and  reports  came  in  to  the  Fleet-flag, 
ship  of  the  activities  of  enemy  submarines,  the  light  cruiser 
Pathfinder  being  torpedoed  on  September  6th,  and  259  officsn 
and  men  drowned. 

From  the  outset  the  Grand  Fleet  was  beset  with  mines  and 
harried  by  submarines.  None  better  than  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  recognised  that,  by  the  use  of  mine  and  submarine,  the 
enemy’s  “policy  of  attrition  might  be  carried  out  with  such 
success  as  to  produce  equality,  or  even  inferiority,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Fleet  as  compared  with  the  Germans,  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  space  of  time.”  The  only  safeguard  against 
such  action  which  could  be  adopted  was  to  keep  mine-sweepen 
constantly  working  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  “But  the  numbw 
of  mine-sweepers  that  we  possessed,”  as  he  explains,  “was  wholly 
inadequate  for  such  a  task ;  and  even  if  this  had  not  been  bo, 
to  carry  out  such  an  operation  would  have  necessitated  the  speed 
of  the  Battle  Fleet  being  reduced  to  some  10  knots,*  the  maximum 
sweeping  speed  of  mine-sweepers,  and  the  Fleet  would  have 
been  forced  to  steer  a  steady  course  without  zigzagging,  conditiona 
rendering  the  battleships  exceedingly  vulnerable  to  submarine 
attack.”  In  these  circumstances  the  Commander-in -Chief  had 
of  necessity  to  dispense  with  his  exiguous  and  unsuitable  force 
of  mine-sweepers;  he  introduced  the  practice  “of  placing  one 
of  the  older  battleships  of  the  6th  Battle  Squadron  ahead  of  each 
squadron  of  the  Dreadnought  Fleet  in  order  that  these  less 
valuable  ships  might  first  discover  the  mines  instead  of  the 
Dreadnought  battleships.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  6th  Battle 
Squadron  named  their  squadron  the  ‘  Mine-Bumping  Squadron  ’ 
on  this  account.” 


(1)  The  war  revealed  that  high  speed,  with  zigzagging,  was  the  beet  defence 
against  the  sabmarine ;  hence  the  immunity  of  battle-cruisers. 
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But  a  fleet,  however  competent  its  commander-in-<^e!, 
i  jimirals,  and  captains,  cannot  remain  at  sea  without  respite, 
I  even  if  the  ships  possess  unlimited  supplies  of  fuel  and  stores. 

;  ijiie  only  alternative  was  to  take  it  to  Scapa  Flow.  Time  and 
I  again,  when  it  was  at  anchor,  the  boilers  in  many  ships  being 
I  repaired,  the  engines  overhauled,  or  other  pressing  work  taken 
j  in  hand,  the  report  was  received  that  a  German  submarine  was 
{  in  the  anchorage.  One  such  experience  occurred  as  early  as 
!  September  Ist,  1914.  At  6  p.m.,  when  night  was  descending, 
i  the  light  cruiser  Falmouth  reported  having  seen  the  periscope 
;  of  a  submarine,^  and,  though  the  weather  was  exceedingly  thick, 
i  the  whole  assembly  put  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  steam  could  be 
raised.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the  navigation  of 
Pentland  Firth  by  the  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  made  heavy 
demands  on  the  captains  and  navigating  ofi&cers;  but  picture 
the  experience  when  the  whole  Fleet  had  to  weigh  anchor  at 
night,  its  squadrons  and  flotillas  sorting  themselves  out,  and  then, 

I  forming  gradually  a  line,  over  fifty  miles  long,  to  put  out  from 
Scapa  Flow  in  the  darkness  and  without  lights  in  the  ships  or 
on  ^ore.  Every  man  on  board  must  have  realised  on  such  occa- 
lioDs  the  imminent  peril.  ‘*In  addition  to  the  dangers  arising 
at  that  time  from  a  hurried  departure  in  thick  weather,  a  feeling 
of  insecurity,”  we  are  told,  ‘‘was  created  which  was  bad  for  moral, 
and  the  ships  were  deprived  of  opportunities  for  cleaning  boilers, 
refitting  machinery,  etc.,  which  experience  was  showing  was 
essential  if  the  steaming  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  was  to  be 
maintained.” 

In  those  circumstances  the  Grand  Fleet  could  spend  only  the 
minimum  time  at  anchor,  and  at  sea,  owing  to  the  energy  with 
which  the  enemy  pressed  home  the  war  of  attrition,  it  was  little 
less  safe.  The  first  effect  of  the  submarine  menace,  combined 
with  possible  German  mine-laying,  was  to  cause  the  Battle  Fleet 
—and  it  is  well  for  the  country’s  peace  of  mind  that  it  did 
not  learn  it  during  the  war — ‘‘to  confine  its  movements,  under 
vtiimry  conditions,  to  the  more  northern  waters  of  the  North 
Sea,  where  the  risk  might  be  taken  of  cruising  without  the 
presence  of  a  screen  of  destroyers  *  (of  which  the  Fleet  was  very 
short  at  that  time),  and  where  it  was  improbable,  owing  to  the 
depth  of  water  and  the  distance  from  enemy  bases,  that  the 
Germans  would  be  able  to  lay  mines  without  discovery.”  But 
St  last  the  Grand  Fleet  was  driven  out  of  the  North  Sea  owing 

(1)  At  about  6.30  p.m.  the  Drake  reported  ak.>ubmarine  in  eight  from  that 
(tip,  thug  confirming  the  earlier  reports. 

(2)  Destroyers  possess  limited  fuel  capacity,  and  can  remain  at  sea  only  for 
ibort  periods  as  compared  with  battleships.. 
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to  the  constant  menace  which  assailed  it  when  it  rested  in  Scspa 
Flow.  The  Commander-in-Chief  decided  “that  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  for  a  temporary  base  which  could  be  used  with  safe^ 
while  the  submarine  obstructions  at  Scapa  were  being  perfected." 
Loch  Ewe  was  unsuitable,  the  depth  of  water  making  it  im. 
possible  to  improvise  defences  with  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Fleet.  Eventually  Lough  S willy  was  chosen  for  the  main 
part  of  the  Fleet  and  Loch  Na  Keal,  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  for 
the  ships  for  which  berthing  space  could  not  be  found  at  Lough 
Swilly.  “Both  ports  possessed  comparatively  narrow  entrances, 
and  at  Lough  Swilly  the  water  was  so  shallow  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  a  submarine  to  enter  submerged.  It  was  also  a 
‘  defended  port,’  and  therefore  possessed  an  organisation  which 
would  be  useful  for  regulating  the  entry  of  ships.”  This  decision 
involved  extensive  aiTangements,  but  was  unavoidable.  On 
October  22nd,  1914,  the  new  dispositions  were  completed;  “on 
the  arrival  of  the  Ist  and  4th  Battle  Squadrons  at  Lough  Swilly 
steps  were  immediately  taken  to  lay  a  submarine  obstruction 
at  the  entrance,  and  this  was  very  smartly  completed  with  the 
limited  resources  of  the  squadron  by  4  p.m.  of  the  23rd,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  declaration  of  war  the  Fleet  occupied 
a  secure  base.” 

But  events  were  to  show  that,  even  at  that  distance  from  enemy 
bases,  the  Grand  Fleet  was  not  safe  from  the  war  of  attrition 
which  the  Germans  were  waging  with  unremitting  persistency. 
On  the  morning  of  October  27th,  while  the  2nd  Battle  Squadron 
was  preparing  to  carry  out  target  practice  off  the  Lough,  the 
battleship  Audacious,  one  of  the  newest  Dreadnoughts,  struck  a 
mine  while  turning.  It  is  now  known  that  the  enemy,  antici¬ 
pating  the  passage  of  the  first  Canadian  convoy  round  the  north 
of  Ireland,  had  laid  a  minefield  in  what  it  was  anticipated  would 
be  the  track  of  the  crowded  transports.  By  good  fortune  the 
Audacious  ran  into  this  minefield,  and,  though  she  sank  shortly 
afterwards,  only  one  life  was  lost.  But  the  disaster  was  sufficiently 
serious.  If  the  secret  of  the  destruction  of  the  Audacious  had 
leaked  out  at  once,  it  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  reach  a 
correct  conjecture  as  to  the  influence  which  his  war  of  attrition 
had  had  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  informing  him 
that  the  opportunity  offered  for  hostile  movements  in  the  North 
Sea,  even  if  he  did  not  seize  this  favourable  moment  for  landing 
a  raiding  force  on  the  East  Coast,  well  knowing  that  the  country 
had  been  denuded  of  troops  in  order  that  we  might  render  the 
maximum  military  assistance  to  France  in  her  dire  emergency. 
In  these  circumstances  and  in  full  knowledge  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  the  Commander-in-Chief  recom- 
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mended  that  no  immediate  announcement  should  be  made  by  the 
Admiralty  of  the  disaster  to  the  Audacious.  If  justification  be 
required  for  the  secrecy  which  was  observed,  it  is  supplied  in 
ample  measure.  Owing  to  various  mishaps,  “the  Dreadnought 
Fleet  only  consisted  of  17  effective  battleships  and  5  battle¬ 
cruisers;  the  German  Dreadnought  Fleet  at  the  time  comprised 
15  battleships  and  4  battle-cruisers,  with  the  Blucher  in  addition. 
The  margin  of  superiority  was,  therefore,  unpleasantly  small  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  High  Sea  Fleet  possessed  88  destroyers 
and  the  Grand  Fleet  only  42.” 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  handled 
the  Grand  Fleet  during  the  early  period  of  the  war  deserves  to 
be  stressed  if  a  correct  appreciation  is  to  be  formed  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  existed  in  the  North  Sea  at  a  period  when  the 
nation,  happily  unconscious  of  peril  by  sea,  w’as  sleeping  quietly 
by  night.  During  the  whole  of  the  early  months  of  the  war  the 
Grand  Fleet  was  in  daily  and  hourly  peril  of  being  so  seriously 
weakened  as  to  endanger  the  whole  Allied  cause,  which  depended, 
first  and  last,  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety  in  capital  ships  in  particular.  At  times  the  Grand  Fleet’s 
superiority  over  the  enemy  was  sufi&ciently  narrow  to  occasion 
grave  anxiety,  as  the  following  table  indicates,  only  ships  which 
had  completed  their  training  and  were  fit  to  fight  in  the  line 
being  included  : — 

Battleships. 


(B. 

Dread¬ 

noughts. 

British  ;  G.,  German.) 

Pre- 

Dread-  Battle  Light  Des- 

noughts.  Cruisers.  Cruisers,  troyers. 

Air¬ 
ships.  Cruisers. 

August  4th,  1914 
B.  ... 

...  20 

8 

4 

12 

42 

9 

G.... 

...  13 

16 

3 

15 

88 

-1 

2 

October  Ist,  1914 
B.... 

...  20 

12 

6 

12 

42 

10 

G. ... 

...  15 

16 

3 

14 

88 

3 

2 

January  1st,  1915  : 

B .  21* 

8 

6 

17 

44 

14 

G. ... 

...  16 

16 

4 

12 

88 

6 

1 

April  Ist,  1916 
B.... 

...  23 

8 

9 

18 

54 

17 

G.  ... 

...  17 

16 

4 

14 

88 

6 

— 

October  Ist,  1916 
B. ... 

...  25 

10 

10 

25 

66 

15 

G. ... 

...  17 

16 

4 

15 

88 

12 

— 

*  Twenty-one 

completed. 

but  two 

of  these  (Monarch 

and 

Conqueror) 

were 

•eriously  damaged  and  one  other  battleship  was  refitting. 


Long  before  the  war  opened  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  when 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  reminded  the  country  that  when 
VOL.  cv.  N.S.  T 
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war  came  the  initiative  would  lie  with  the  enemy,  whose  selected 
moment  might  correspond  with  our  average  moment.  That  h 
a  consideration  which  was  somewhat  ignored  during  the  progresg 
of  the  war  by  the  British  people,  but  it  was  one  to  which  Adi^ 
Jellicoe  and  the  other  admirals  of  the  Grand  Fleet  could  not  shot 
their  eyes  when  they  computed  the  actual  margin  of  strength 
which  the  Grand  Fleet  would  be  able  to  exert  on  a  given  day 
if  the  Germans,  becoming  aware  through  secret  agents  of  the 
temporary  weakness  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  the  condition  of 
its  main  base  at  Scapa  (devoid,  it  should  be  added,  of  repairing 
facilities),  decided  to  strike.  In  this'  connection  Lord  Jellicoe 
remarks  that,  in  comparisons  of  strength  at  Germany’s  selected 
and  our  average  moment,  the  following  facts  were  taken  into 
account  by  him  in  considering  the  situation  : — 

(а)  We  usually  had  at  least  two  battleships,  one  or  two  light  cruisers,  six 
destroyers,  one  or  two  cruisers,!  and  perhaps  one  battle  cruiser  under  refit, 
in  addition  to  any  other  vessels  that  might  be  temporarily  disabled. 

(б)  Germany  would  see  to  it  that  none  of  her  ships  was  refitting  when 
planning  an  operation,  and  she  could  reinforce  her  Fleet  by  several  light 
cruisers  and  two  or  more  flotillas  of  destroyers  from  the  Baltic. 

(c)  The  pre-Dreadnoughts  were  not  a  very  important  factor  on  either  side, 
owing  to  inferiority  of  speed,  and,  in  the  case  of  our  ships,  the  comparafivelj 
short  range  of  their  guns,  due  to  the  small  amount  of  elevation  of  wliich  their 
mountings  admitted. 

(d)  The  German  Zeppelins,  as  their  numbers  increased,  were  of  greet 
assistance  to  the  enemy  for  scouting,  each  one  being,  in  favourable  wealhti, 
equal  to  at  least  two  light  cruisers  for  such  a  purpose. 

(c)  Accoimt  is  not  taken  in  the  British  figures  of  the  Harvvich  force,  as 
this  force  could  not  be  counted  upon  to  effect  concentration  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  at  the  German  selected  moment. 

*  (/)  The  British  cruisers,!  not  being  very  modern,  lacked  the  speed  necessary 
for  efficiency  as  scouts.  They  were  very  slightly  faster  than  the  battleships 
of  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  type,  and,  owing  to  their  lack  of  speed,  they  were 
awkwardly  placed  if  they  came  within  range  of  an  enemy  battle  squadron  or 
battle  cruiser  squadron.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  very  superior  in 
fighting  jqualities  to  the  German  light  cruisers. 

In  commenting  upon  these  considerations,  the  former  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  observes  that  the  enemy  had 
by  far  his  best  opportunity,  from  the  naval  point  of  view,  in  the 
early  months  of  the  war,  as  he  was  then  much  nearer  equality 
of  strength  with  the  Grand  Fleet  than  at  any  later  period.  “A 
carefully-laid  trap,  which  included  minefields  and  submarines, 
with  the  High  Sea  Fleet  as  a  bait,  might  have  been  very  effective 
at  any  period  of  the  war  in  inflicting  considerable  losses  on  us.” 

How  are  these  statements,  it  may  be  asked,  to  be  reconciled 
with  those  which  were  current  before  the  war  suggesting  that 
the  British  Navy  was  nearly  twice  as  strong  in  capital  ships, 

(1)  I.e.,  armoured  ci-uisers,  an  obsolescent  type. 
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Dreadnoughts  and  pre-Dreadnoughts,  as  the  German  Navy,  and 
I  possessed  a  considerable  lead  in  cruisers  of  all  classes,  and  in 
I  torpedo  craft  ?  The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  The  Grand  Fleet 
comprised  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  British  Navy,  and  it  was 
j  confronted  with  the  whole  German  Navy,  with  the  exception  of 
j  the  battle  cruiser  Goeben,  the  two  armoured  cruisers  Schamhorst 
I  and  Gneissenau,  7  light  cruisers,  7  gunboats,  and  2  destroyers, 
i  The  British  Navy  was  necessarily  dispersed  in  order  that  it  might 
5  fulfil  its  world  duties  and  keep  open  the  sea  communications  of 
I  the  Empire,  besides  rendering  assistance  in  the  Mediterranean 
j  to  France  and,  afterwards,  to  Italy,  both  countries  being  prac- 
I  tically  without  cruisers,  besides  being  weak  in  all  types  of  small 
craft.  When  war  occurred,  among  the  first  tasks  were  (1)  the 
constitution  of  several  cruiser  squadrons  to  patrol  the  focal  points 
of  the  trade  routes ;  (2)  the  creation  of  the  Dover  patrol ;  (3)  the 
organisation  of  the  Channel  Fleet  of  pre-Dreadnought  battle¬ 
ships  and  cruisers  to  guard  the  Expeditionary  Force  during  its 
i  passage;  (4)  the  strengthening  of  the  light  forces  based  on 
I  Harwich;  (5)  the  provision  of  mobile  defences  for  the  principal 
j  naval  and  commercial  ports;  and  (6)  the  establishing  of  the 
i  Auxiliary  Patrol.  Those  decisions  absorbed,  besides  a  number 
!  of  battleships,  many  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and 
I  auxiliary  craft  of  all  descriptions.  Over  and  above  all  these 
demands,  there  were  in  August,  1914,  the  following  ships  on 
foreign  stations  : — 

Mediterranean. — 3  battle  cruisers,  4  armoured  cruisers,  4  light  cruisers,  16 
destroyers,  19  other  naval  units,  and  6  submarines.  Total,  52. 

The  Eastern  Fleet  (consisting  of  the  Chins  Squadron,  the  East  Indies 
Squadron,  and  the  New  Zealand  Division). — 2  pre-Dreadnought  battleships, 

2  armoured  cruisers,  6  light  cruisers,  8  destroyers, .  19  other  units,  and 

3  submarines.  Total,  40. 

The  Australian  Squadron. — 1  battle  cruiser  (the  Australia),  3  fight 
cruisers,  3  destroyers,  and  2  submarines.  Total,  9. 

,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Squadron. — 3  light  cruisers;  and  there  was  another  light 
cruiser  on  the  south-east  coast  of  America. 

A  glance  at  a  chart  of  the  North  Sea  will  show  w’hy  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  unable  to  give  a  guaran¬ 
tee  at  any  time  during  the  war  that  fast  German  cruisers  or 
extemporised  raiders,  like  the  Moewe,  the  Grief,  and  others,  would 
not  succeed  on  dark  nights  in  passing  northabout.  That  danger 
had  to  be  provided  against  throughout  the  war,  involving  the 
maintenance  of  considerable  naval  forces  in  the  outer  seas.  At  I 

one  time  71  cruisers,  mostly  British,  were  searching  for  von  | 

Spec’s  ships ;  news  came  of  the  efforts  of  other  British  forces,  J 

including  three  battle-cruisers,  to  capture  the  Goeben  and  Breslau  ■ 

in  the  Mediterranean ;  Admiral  Cradock  had  to  be  reinforced,  j! 
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although  inadequately,  and  the  Battle  of  Coronel  was  the  con- 
Bequence;  the  battle-cruiser  Princess  Royal  had  to  be  detached 
from  the  Grand  Fleet  to  guard  the  first  Canadian  convoy  and 
watch  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Panama  Canal ;  the  battle-cruisers 
Invincible  and  Inflexible  were  dispatched  to  the  Falkland  Islands, 
with  the  results  which  amply  justified  that  diversion  from  the 
Grand  Fleet ;  the  Dreadnought  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  other  battle¬ 
ships,  cruisers,  monitors,  and  destroyers  were  drawn  into  the  Galli- 
poli  operations ;  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  war  trans¬ 
ports,  food  ships,  and  ammunition  vessels  had  to  be  protected 
against  enemy  raiders,  submarines,  and  mines,  and  the  landings 
of  cables  had  to  be  defended.  Enemy  mine-laying  ships  were 
active,  not  only  in  British  waters,  but  off  the  Cape  and  in  the 
Pacific.  The  British  Navy  had,  in  short,  to  maintain  over  a 
period  of  four  and  a  half  years  two  wars — the  surface  war  and  the 
under-water  war — and  the  provision  for  the  one  inevitably 
differed  from  the  provision  for  the  other.  It  was  necessary  to 
stand  on  guard  against  suiq)ri8e  in  every  sea  in  the  world,  giving 
safe  conduct  to  merchant  vessels,  conveying  troops,  munitions, 
or  food ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  Navy,  in  its  massed 
strength,  confronted  the  Grand  Fleet,  having  abandoned  from 
the  first  all  attempt  to  use  the  seas  for  economic  or  military 
purposes.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  margin  of 
safety  of  the  Grand  Fleet  often  reached  a  point  to  occasion  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  staff  the  greatest  anxiety.  Owing 
to  the  resource,  sagacity,  daring,  caution,  and  searaanlike  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  admirals,  captains,  and  watch-keeping  officers  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  the  war  of  attrition  which  the  enemy  waged  against 
this  supreme  instrument  of  the  Allied  cause  failed.  And  then 
occurred  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

At  last  we  have  the  full  and  true  story  of  this  battle,  which 
was  to  prove,  contrary  to  ill-founded  assumptions,  the  decisive 
event  of  the  war  by  sea.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  action 
w'as  fought  can  only  be  understood  if  the  naval  situation  at  the 
moment  is  kept  in  mind.  What  was  the  position  on  the  eve  of 
Trafalgar?  In  addition  to  Nelson’s  force  of  26  capital  ships  and 
19  frigates,  operating  in  familiar  conditions,  free  from  the  un¬ 
certain  menace  of  torpedo  and  mine,^  the  Navy  had  in  commission 
in  home  waters  and  the  Me<iiterranean  a  yet  more  numerous  force 
of  47  capital  ships  and  50  frigates.  These  figures  show  that  “the 
situation  at  these  two  periods  was  very  different,  in  that  in  1805 


(1)  Nelson’s  signal,  “Closer  action,”  was  a  very  proper  one,  in  practically 
any  circumstance,  as  the  effective  range  of  the  battle  gun  was  only  400  to  600 
yards,  and  ships  did  not  sink,  as  steel  ships  do  under  gun  or  torpedo  attack  at 
10,000  yards,  or  even  more  in  the  case  of  the  gun. 
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the  force  engaged  at  Trafalgar  was  only  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  available  British  Fleet,  whereas  in  1916  the  Grand  Fleet 
included  the  large  majority  of  the  vessels  upon  which  the  country 
had  to  rely  for  safety.  .  .  .” 

On  May  30th  the  Grand  Fleet  put  to  sea  “for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  one  of  its  periodical  sweeps  in  the  North  Sea  ”  : — 

The  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  1st  and  4th  Battle  Squad¬ 
rons,  together  with  the  3rd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron,  from 
Scapa. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Martyn  Jerram,  with  the  2nd  Battle 
Squadron,  from  Cromarty. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  with  the  1st  and  2nd  Battle 
Cruiser  Squadrons,  and  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  consisting  of 
four  fast  battleships  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class,  each  mount¬ 
ing  8  15-in.  guns,  and  with  a  reputed  speed  of  25  knots,  from 
Eosyth. 

The  Battle  Squadrons  were  to  rendezvous  at  2  p.m.  on  the 
31st  at  position  A  (in  Lat.  57.45  N.,  Long.  4.15  E.),  and  it  was 
expected  that,  in  accordance  with  orders.  Sir  David  Beatty’s 
Battle-Cruiser  Fleet,  with  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  would  be  in 
a  position  in  Lat.  56.40  N.,  Long.  5  E.,  at  about  the  same  time, 
“after  which  he  was  directed  to  stand  to  the  northward  to  get 
into  visual  touch  with  the  Battle  Fleet.”  In  other  words,  the 
battleships  and  battle-cruisers  w’ere  disposed  as  on  former  occa¬ 
sions.  The  Grand  Fleet  was  not  divided  with  the  object  of 
enticing  the  enemy  out  to  attack  the  weaker  portion  in  order  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  a  fleet  action.  “On  May  31st  the 
Battle-Cruiser  Fleet  was  scouting,”  it  is  stated,  “to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  the  Battle  Fleet  in  pursuance  to  the  policy  which  had 
been  frequently  carried  out  on  previous  occasions.”  The  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Fleet  had  been  the  subject  of  constant  consideration 
and  frequent  experiment.  Thus  it  was  laid  down  as  the  leading 
principle  in  the  General  Cruiser  Instructions  that  after  gaining 
touch  with  the  enemy,  the  first  essential  was  to  maintain  that 
touch.  They  stressed  the  principle  that  in  action  the  primary 
function  of  the  battle-cruisers,  with  the  guns  of  the  battleship  in 
order  to  fight  and  the  speed  of  the  cruiser  to  facilitate  escape  from 
superior  force,  was  the  destruction  of  the  similar  enemy  vessels, 
if  present,  and,  after  their  destruction,  or  in  their  absence,  to 
attack  the  van  of  the  enemy’s  Battle  Fleet.  Prior  to  action  their 
duty  was  defined  as  giving  information  as  to  the  enemy’s  Battle 
fleet,  whilst  denying  similar  information  to  the  enemy. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  adopted  deliberately  for  strategic 
reasons,  the  Battle-Cruiser  Fleet  was  to  the  south  of  the  Battle 
Fleet  when  the  enemy  was  sighted  at  3.31  p.m.  on  May  31st,  and 
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identified  as  five  battle-cruisers  accompanied  by  destroyers.  Sir 
David  Beatty  had  not  a  moment’s  doubt  as  to  the  course  which 
he  should  pursue.  “By  this  time  the  line  of  battle  was  being 
formed,  the  2nd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron  forming  astern  of  the 
1st  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  with  the  destroyers  oT  the  9th  and 
10th  Flotillas  taking  station  ahead.  The  course  was  E.S.E., 
slighting  converging  on  the  enemy,  the  speed  25  knots,  and  the 
range  23,000  yards.  .  .  .  The  5th  Battle  Squadron,  which  had 
conformed  to  the  movements  of  the  Battle-Cruiser  Fleet,  was  now 
bearing  N.N.W.,  distant  10,000  yards;  the  weather  was  favour¬ 
able,  the  sun  being  behind  our  ships,  the  wind  S.E.,  and  the 
visibility  good.”  In  these  circumstances  the  battle-cruiser  action 
began  at  3.48  p.m.  at  a  range  of  about  18,500  yards.  The  course 
was  to  the  southward,  the  opposing  forces  being  : — 

Ten  British  vessels  (of  which  four  were  fast  battleships  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  class)  mounting  32  15-in.,  32  13.5-in., 
and  16  12-in.  (80  battle  guns  in  all),  with  60  6-in.  and  73  4-in. 
quick-firers.^ 

Five  German  vessels  mounting  16  12-in.  and  28  11-in.  guns 
(44  battle  guns  in  all),  with  62  5.9-in.  guns. 

The  action  continued  to  the  south,  and,  therefore,  away  from 
the  British  Battle  Fleet,  to  the  north,  with  a  speed  of  only 
20  knots.  The  battle-cruisers  were  on  parallel  courses ;  just  after 
four  o’clock  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  came  into  action  at  a 
range  of  between  18,000  and  19,000  yards.  “This  slower 
squadron  was  some  distance  astern  of  the  battle-cruisers, 
and  by  reason,  partly  of  the  smoke  of  the  ships  ahead  of 
the  enemy  vessels,  and  partly  of  the  light  to  the  eastward 
having  become  less  favourable,  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
seeing  the  targets,  not  more  than  tw’o  ships  being  visible  at  a 
time.”  Between  4.6  and  4.26  p.m.  the  battle-cruisers  Inde¬ 
fatigable  and  Queen  Mary  were  sunk  by  gunfire.  At  4.38  p.m., 
twelve  minutes  after  the  Queen  Mary  had  been  hit,  the  enemy’s 
Battle  Fleet  was  reported  in  sight,  bearing  S.E.  and  steering  to 
the  northward.  If  Sir  David  Beatty  had  continued  on  a  southerly 
course  he  would  thus  have  run  into  the  enemy’s  main  force,  so 
at  4.42  p.m.  he  turned  the  battle-cruisers  16  points  in  succession 
and  brought  his  ships  on  to  a  northerly  course — away  from  the 
advancing  German  Battle  Fleet.  “This  movement  was  followed 
by  the  enemy  battle-cruisers,  and  Sir  David  Beatty  directed  Eear- 
Admiral  Evan-Thomas  (5th  Battle  Squadron)  to  turn  his  ships  in 
succession  16  points.”  In  that  manner  the  four  remaining  British 

(1)  The  battle-cruiaer.s  were  credited  with  speeds  ranging  from  26  to  29  knoti, 
while  the  Queen  Elizabeths  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  steaming  at  26  knoU. 
The  battleships  proved  two  knots  slower. 
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battle-cruisers,  supported  by  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  steamed 
at  the  utmost  speed  to  the  northward  and  towards  the  main  fleet 
under  Admiral  Jellicoe,  which  was  the  only  course  which  Admiral 
Beatty  could,  of  course,  adopt.  The  five  German  battle-cruisers 
were  on  a  parallel  course,  the  van  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet 
pressing  after  them  at  its  highest  speed. 

The  Germans  had  not  intended  to  fight.  They  did  not  want 
to  encounter  the  whole  Grand  Fleet.  It  was, a  chance  meeting. 
It  is  probable  that  Admiral  von  Scheer,  on  learning  that  two 
British  battle-cruisers  had  been  sunk,  was  encouraged  to  press 
on.  in  the  hope  of  inflicting  still  further  losses,  calculating  that, 
possibly,  other  ships  under  Sir  David  Beatty  might  be  “winged” 
by  gunfire  or  torpedo,  and  compelled  to  fall  behind.  He  decided, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  British 
Battle  Fleet  being  out  in  support  of  the  battle-cruisers. 

Let  it  be  remarked  here  decisively  that  there  is  no  controversy 
as  to  what  did  happen  subsequently  when  the  British  Battle  Fleet 
joined  in  the  action,  but  there  are  quite  naturally  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  might  have  happened.  Those  differences  have 
been  exaggerated  out  of  due  proportion  by  uninstructed  and  ill- 
informed  critics,  who  have  been  willing  to  accept  rumour  for 
fact  and  base  conclusions  upon  untmstworthy  evidence.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  almost  every  battle  which  the  British  Fleet 
has  fought  has  been  the  subject  of  subsequent  controversy.  It 
was  not  until  1894  that  the  truth  about  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  1588  was  established  beyond  cavil  by  Sir  John  Knox 
Laughton ;  the  action  of  the  Glorious  First  of  June  was  still 
being  debated  on  the  eve  of  the  war  by  critics  who  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  could  have  done  better  than  Howe ;  and  in  the 
opening  years  of  this  century,  after  a  hundred  years  of  con¬ 
troversy,  the  Admiralty  appointed  a  committee  of  naval  officers 
to  determine  whether  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought  in 
accordance  with  Nelson’s  famous  Memorandum.  As  a  reviewer 
has  remarked  :  “  There  have  been  very  few  victories  which  might 
not  have  been  better  won  in  the  opinion  of  the  critic  who  fights 
the  battle  over  again  with  his  elbow  on  his  desk,  and  the  com¬ 
forting  certainty  that  the  value  of  his  strictures  will  not  be 
tested  in  action.”  ^  There  may  be  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland  could  have  adopted 
other  tactics  than  those  he  did  in  fact  adopt ;  but  if  there  is  such 
controversy,  it  should  at  least  be  conducted  with  a  decent  regard 
for  established  facts,  and  not  based  upon  surmises  or  rumours  or 
quotation  of  “snippets”  from  Lord  Jellicoe’s  book  which  unfairly 
ignore  the  context. 

(1)  The  Timet'  Literary  Supplement,  February  20th,  1919. 
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At  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  May  Slst  the  two  Battle  Fleets  | 
— ^the  British  from  the  north  and  the  German  from  the  south—] 
were  approaching  each  other  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  1 
the  battle-cruisers,  in  action,  occupying  the  gap.  Admiral  ! 
Jellicoe,  with  flashes  of  gunfire  showing  through  the  mist,  was  i 
still  unaw^are  of  the  position  in  which  he  would  find  the  enemy,  I 
flushed  with  his  success  in  sinking  two  battle-cruisers,  a  number  ^ 
increased  to  three  within  a  few  minutes  by  the  loss  of  the  Invk-  • 
cible,  as  well  as  the  Defence.  And  here  we  may  pause  to  examine  t 
the  strength  of  the  two  Battle  Fleets,  in  view  of  a  widespread  mis-  : 
apprehension.  They  were  composed  of  the  following  ships 

Tw’enty-four  British  battleships,  mounting  16  15-in.,  10  ' 
14-in.,  110  13.5  in.,  and  104  12-in.  (240  battle  guns  in  ail}^ 
with  112  6-in.  and  187  4-in.^  (299  secondary  guns). 

Twenty-two  ®  German  battleships  (of  which  six  were  pre-  i 
Dreadnoughts,  w^hich  the  enemy  considered,  in  view  of  their 
powers  of  offence  and  defence,  fit  for  the  battle  line®),  mount-  \ 
ing  128  12-in.  and  72  11-in.  guns  (200  battle  guns  in  all),  with  ' 
84  6.7-in.  and  230  5.9-in.  guns  (314  secondary  guns). 

In  these  circumstances  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  intervened  in  the  battle.  At  6.14  p.m.,  when  vision  was 
poor  owing  to  fnist  and  smoke,  he  received  the  first  definite 
information  of  the  position  of  the  enemy’s  Battle  Fleet.  The 
German  Fleet  was  not  w’here,  estimating  from  the  information 
he  had  received  by  signal,  he  had  expected  it  to  be.  There  was  a  ^ 
discrepancy  of  twelve  miles.  “The  enemy’s  Battle  Fleet  appeared  ’ 
on  the  starboard  bow  instead  of  ahead,  as  I  had  expected,  and  ' 
contact  also  took  place  earlier  than  was  anticipated.” 

In  view  of  these  conditions  “there  w’as  no  time  to  lose,  ; 
as  there  was  evident  danger  of  the  starboard  wing  column  of 
the  Battle  Fleet  (led  by  the  Marlborough)  being  engaged  by  the  * 
whole  German  Battle  Fleet  before  deployment  could  be  effected.” 
So  at  6.16  p.m.  a  signal  was  made  to  the  Battle  Fleet  (then  in 
six  divisions)  to  form  line  of  battle  on  the  port  wing — left- 
column,  on  a  course  S.E.  by  E.,  it  being  assumed  that  the  course 
of  the  enemy  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  British  battle¬ 
cruisers.  Speed  w'as  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  14  knots  to  s 
admit  of  the  battle-cruisers  under  Sir  David  Beatty  passing  ahead 
of  the  Battle  Fleet,  as  there  was  danger  of  the  fire  of  the  Battle  j 

(1)  The  British  4-inch  gun  fires  a  50  lb.  shell ;  German  5‘9-inch  fires  a  90  Ib. 
shell. 

(2)  It  has  since  been  stated  that  one  of  these  ships  was  absent. 

(3)  These  six  ships  of  the  Deutschland  and  Braunswefg  classes,  launched 
1902-6,  displaced  13,000  tons,  had  armoured  belts  of  about  9  inches  (max.),  and 
each  carried  four  11-inch,  and  14  6‘7-inch  guns,  besides  possessing  6  torpedo  | 
tubes  (submerged). 
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Fleet  being  blanketed  by  them.*  Vision  was  obscured.  As  the  i 
Commander-in-Chief  remarked  in  his  despatch  of  June  18th,  1916,  i 
“at  this  period,  when  the  Battle  Fleet  was  meeting  the  battle-  ■ 
cruisers  and  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  great  care  was  necessary 
to  insure  that  our  own  ships  were  not  mistaken  for  enemy  vessels.” 
No  charts  which  have  hitherto  been  available  for  the  public, 
either  in  books  or  otherwise,  have  represented  accurately  this  ! 
movement  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  amidst  the  mist  of  the  fast  de¬ 
clining  May  day  and  the  smoke  of  battle. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  German  ‘ 
Battle  Fleet  (engaging  in  proximity  to  its  bases),  though  less 
heavily  gunned,  so  far  as  battle-guns  were  concerned,  than  the 
British,  possessed  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  torpedo-tubes,  be¬ 
sides  a  considerable  superiority  in  destroyers ;  the  range  of 
the  torpedo  is  10,000  yards.  The  deployment  of  the  British 
Battle  Fleet  did  not,  as  some  charts  have  suggested,  take  place 
away  from  the  German  Battle  Fleet.  On  the  contrary,  the  pwt 
wing  column  stood  on  on  the  course  it  had  hitherto  been  following, 
the  other  columns  forming  behind  it,  and  proceeding  in  a  direction 
threatening  to  cross  the  “T  ’’  of  Admiral  von  Scheer’s  battle  line. 
This  movement  occupied  twenty-two  minutes ;  that  was  the  period 
which  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  twenty-four  British  battl^ 
ships,  steaming  at  20  knots,  were  in  six  columns,  until  they 
stretched  in  a  line  seven  miles  long.  During  this  deployment 
the  British  vessels  became  engaged,  the  Iron  Duke  at  6.31  p.m. 
firing  at  the  leading  German  battleship  on  a  hearing  20  degrees 
before  the  starboard  beam  at  a  range  of  12,000  yards — in  other 
words,  just  outside  effective  torpedo  range  of  the  German  battle¬ 
ships,  with  a  25  per  cent,  superiority  in  torpedo  armament. 

It  has  been  suggested,  with  a  mass  of  embroidery  based  on 
rumour,  that  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  deployed  upon  the 
starboard — or  right-hand — wing  column,  the  German  Battle 
Fleet  would  have  been  annihilated.  The  arguments  against  such 
a  movement  are  overwhelming.  First,  it  was  to  be  assumed 
that  the  German  destroyers  would  be  ahead  of  their  Battle  Fleet, 
and,  owing  to  the  mist,  the  operations  of  destroyers,  attacking 
from  a  commanding  position  in  the  van,  would  have  been  assisted ;  ^ 
“it  would  be  suicidal  to  place  the  Battle  Fleet  in  a  position  where 
it  might  be  open  to  attack  by  destroyers  during  such  a  develop¬ 
ment.”  Secondly,  if  the  German  ships  were  as  close  as  seemed 
probable,  there  was  considerable  danger  of  the  1st  Battle  Squad¬ 
ron,  and  especially  the  Marlborough’s  Division,  being  severely 
handled  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  (itself 

(1)  The  5th  Battle  Squadron  took  atation  astern  of  the  battleships  as  the; 
deployed  into  line,  as  the  accompanying  plan  shows. 
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in  line  of  battle)  before  the  remaining  divisions  could  get  into 
line  to  assist,  the  deployment  necessarily  occupying  twenty 
minutes.  “Included  in  the  Ist  Battle  Squadron  were  several  of 
our  older  ships,  with  only  indifferent  protection  as  compared 
with  the  German  capital  ships,  and  an  interval  of  at  least  four 
minutes  would  elapse  between  each  division  coming  into  line 
astern  of  the  6th  Division,  and  a  further  interval  before  the 
guns  could  be  directed  on  to  the  ship  selected  and  their  fire 
become  effective.”  The  British  fire  would  have  been  :  at  6.16, 
IJ  ships;  at  6.22,  4^  ships;  at  6.25,  8^  ships;  and  at  6.28,  llj 
ships;  the  enemy  for  a  period  of  twenty  minutes  having  an 
overwhelming  advantage,  17  German  ships  being  in  action  at  6.28. 

Throughout  the  period  of  deployment  on  the  port  wing  divi¬ 
sion,  “owing  to  smoke  and  mist,  it  was  most  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  friend  from  foe.”  The  course  of  the  Fleet  on  deploy¬ 
ment  had  been  south-east  by  east,  and  then  : — 

At  6.50  p.m.  the  course  was  altered  by  signal  to  south, 
by  divisions,  in  order  to  close  the  enemy. 

At  7.5  p.m.  the  whole  battle  line  was  turned  together  three 
more  points  to  starboard  to  close  the  range  further. 

Immediately  afterwards  two  ships  ahead  of  the  Fleet  flagship 
reported  a  submarine  on  the  port  bow,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
a  flotilla  of  enemy  destroyers,  supported  by  a  cruiser,  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  approaching  on  a  bearing  S.  50  W.  from  the  Iron 
Duke.  The  Commander-in-Chief  instantly  turned  the  Fleet  back 
to  south  in  order  to  ram  the  submarine  and  bring  the  ships  in 
line  ahead  ready  for  any  required  manoeuvre.  In  the  meantime 
the  advancing  destroyers  had  been  sighted  and  a  heavy  fire 
opened  on  them  at  ranges  varying  from  6,500  to  10,000  yards, 
the  Fleet  in  the  meantime  continuing  to  be  heavily  engaged  with 
the  main  German  force. 

And  now  the  critical  hour  of  the  battle  had  come.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  were  being  badly  punished  by  the  British  battleships.  A 
German  officer  has  since  admitted;  **We  were  utterly  crushed 
from  the  moment  your  Battle  Fleet  came  into  action.”  The 
enemy  determined  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  torpedoes,  his 
confidence  in  this  arm  being  supported  by  long  training  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  possessed  a  superior  number  of  tubes  in 
capital  ships  and  destroyers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Germans  had  sunk  with  this  weapon  four  British  battleships, 
four  cruisers,  two  light  cruisers,  seven  auxiliary  ships,  two  trans¬ 
ports,  one  destroyer,  two  torpedo  boats,  and  a  gun  boat,  with  a 
loss  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  lives.  The  enemy  had  never 
before  had  such  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  the  test  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  work  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  the  officers 
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associated  with  him  as  this  period  of  the  day’s  battle  oft  the 
Jutland  coast  afforded  him.  Every  available  tube  was  brought  f 
into  action,  and  never  was  the  British  Empire,  to  say  nothing  of  ^ 
the  Allied  cause — the  cause  of  civilisation — in  greater  peril  than  on  ! 
this  fateful  evening.  The  tracks  of  torpedoes  had  been  observed  t 
from  6.45  onwards.  At  6.54  p.m.  the  Marlborough  had  been  | 
hit  abreast  of  starboard  forward  hydraulic  engine-room.^  This  } 
incident  had  already  occurred  when  the  menacing  destroyer 
attack  by  the  enemy  ^was  seen  to  be  fast  developing,  and  then  the  ' 
Commander-in-Chief  made  the  now  famous  “  turn  away  ” — first,  i 
at  7.23  p.m.,  of  two  points,  and,  that  being  insufficient  to  clear  ' 
the  torpedoes,  which  were  now  seen  to  be  advancing,  a  further  ! 
turn  of  two  points  was  made  for  a  short  time.  This  movement  ■ 
increased  the  range  by  1,750  yards,  less  than  a  sea  mile,  and 
toithin  ten  minutes  the  Fleet  was  brought  back  to  its  original  ^ 
course.  In  relation  to  the  shorter  range  of  Nelson’s  guns,  this  ^ 
was  equivalent  to  44  yards,  illustrating  the  differing  conditions  ‘ 
in  which  Trafalgar  and  Jutland  were  fought.  While  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  had  turned  away  only  22J  degrees.  Admiral 
von  Scheer,  taking  advantage  of  the  mist  and  cordite  smoke,  had 
turned  away  90  degrees  under  cover  of  a  heavy  smoke  screen. 

This  was  the  first  torpedo  attack  on  this  scale  which  had  ever 
been  delivered  ® : — 

As  a  result  of  this  attack  and  another  that  followed  immediately,  some 
twenty  or  more  torpedoes  were  observed  to  cross  the  track  of  the  Battle  Fleet, 
in  spito  of  our  turn,  the  large  majority  of  them  passing  the  ships  of  the  let 
and  5th  Battle  Squadrons  at  the  roar  of  the  line.  It  was  fortunate  that, 
owing  to  the  turn  away  of  the  Fleet,  the  torpedoes  were  apparently  near  the 
end  of  their  run,  and  were  consequently  not  running  at  high  speed.  Thej 
were  all  avoided  by  the  very  skilful  handling  of  the  ships  by  their  captains, 
to  whom  the  highest  credit  is  due,  not  only  for  skill  in  avoiding  the  torpedoes, 
but  for  the  manner  in  which  the  ships,  by  neighbourly  conduct  towards  each 
other,  prevented  risk  of  collision  and  kept  their  station  in  the  line.  The 
captains  were  most  ably  assisted  by  the  *  admirable  look-out  kept  by  the 
organisation  that  existed  for  dealing  with  this  danger. 

How  great  was  the  menace  during  the  closing  phase  of  the 
battle  is  revealed  by  the  logs  of  the  battleships  engaged  : — 

Thus  the  Hercules  reported  that  “  she  turned  away  six  points  to  avoid 
the  torpedoes,  one  of  which  passed  along  the  starboard  side  and  forty  yards 

(1)  “The  torpedo  struck  at  about  the  most  favourable  spot  for  tbe  ship.” 
The  Grand  Fleet,  19H-1G,  page  317. 

(2)  “Frequent  exercises  carried  out  at  Scapa  Flow  showed  conclusively  that 
the  j>ercentage  of  torpedoes  that  would  hit  ships  in  a  line  when  fired  from 
destroyers  at  ranges  up  to  8,000  yards,  was  comparatively  high,  even  if  the 
tracks  were  seen  and  the  ships  manoeuvred  to  avoid  them.  One  very  good  reason 
is  that  torpedoes  are  always  a  considerable,  but  varying,  distance  ahead  of  ths 
line  of  bubbles  marking  their  track,  making  it  difficult  to  judge  the  position 


of  the  torpedo  from  its  track.”  The  Grand  Fleet,  19H-16,  page  362. 
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ICIOS9  the  bow,  and  the  other  passed  close  under  the  stem  the  Neptune 
reported  that  "  the  tracks  of  three  torpedoes  were  seen  from  the  fore- top,  one 
of  which  passed  very  close  and  was  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  helm  in  the 
Agineourt'a  report  a  statement  occurred  that  “a.t  7.8  p.m.  a  torpedo  just 
missed  astern,  it  having  been  reported -from  aloft  and  course  altered  and 
again,  “  at  7.38  p.m.  tracks  of  two  torpedoes  running  parallel  were  observed 
approaching;  course  altered  to  avoid  torpedoes  which  passed  ahead;  and  at 
8,25  p.m.  torpedo  attack  on  starboard  side,  turned  at  full  speed;  torp^o 
broke  surface  at  about  150  yards  on  the  starboard  bow  ’  ’ ;  the  Revenge 
remarked,  “  at  7.85  p.m.  altered  course  to  port  to  avoid  two  torpedoes,  one 
passed  about  ten  yards  ahead  and  the  other  about  twenty  yards  astern,  and 
at  7.43  altered  course  to  avoid  torpedoes,  two  passing  astern  ”;  the 
Colotsus  stated,  “  at  7.86  p.m.  turned  to  port  to  avoid  a  torpedo  coming 
from  starboard  side  ”;  the  Barham  at  this  period  reported  that  “  at  least 
four  torpedoes  passed  through  the  line  close  to  the  Barham  ;”  the 
CoUingu'ood  reported,  “torpedo  attack  was  seen  20  degrees  abaft  the 
beam  and  coming  straight  at  the  ship;  large  helm  put  on  the  torpedo  passed 
Tery  close  astern;  at  the  same  time  another  was  soon  to  pass  about  thirty 
yards  ahead.”  The  captsun  of  the  Collingwood,  in  remarking  on.  the 
destroyer  attack,  added,  “  The  great  value  of  this  form  of  attack  on  a  line 
of  ships  is,  to  me,  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Battle  Fleet  action." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  about  7.15  p.m.  Sir  David  Beatty 
Bent  a  signal  to  the  leading  battleship  division  (Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Martyn  Jerram)  to  the  effect  :  “Follow  me  and  we  can  annihilate 
the  enemy.”  This  incident,  making  allowance  for  the  time  which 
it  takes  signals  to  pass,  is  the  one  recorded  in  the  following 
passage : — 

At  about  7.40  p.m.  I  received  a  report  from  Sir  David  Beatty  stating  that 
the  enemy  bore  north-west  by  west  from  the  Lion,  distant  ten  to  eleven 
miles,  and  that  the  Lion's  course  was  south-west.  Although  the  battle¬ 
cruisers  were  not  in  sight  from  the  Iron  Duke,  I  assumed  the  Lion  to 
be  five  or  six  miles  ahead  of  the  van  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  but  it  appeared 
later  from  a  report  received  in  reply  to  directions  signalled  by  me  at  8.10  p.m. 
to  the  King  Oeorge  V.  to  follow  the  battle-cruisers,  that  they  were  not  in 
sight  from  that  ship  either. 

At  this  time  the  enemy’s  Battle  Fleet  seems  to  have  become  divided,  for 
whilst  Sir  David  Beatty  reported  the  presence  of  battleships  north-west  by 
west  from  the  Lion,  other  enemy  battleships  were  observed  to  the  westward 
(that  is,  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Iron  Duke),  and  the  course  of  the 
Fleet  was  at  once  altered  “by  divisions  ”  to  west  in  order  to  close  the 
enemy.  This  alteration  was  made  at  7.59  p.m. 

The  large  diagram  accompanying  Lord  Jellicoe’s  book  reveals 
that  at  7.59  p.m.,  as  stated,  the  Battle  Fleet  being  then  in 
single  line,  an  order  was  given  to  turn  in  towards  the  enemy. 
This  brought  the  battleships  actually  nearer  the  Germans 
than  the  track  which  had  already  been  followed  by  the 
battle-cruisers.  The  battle-cruisers,  indeed,  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  locating  and  holding  the  enemy  after  7.20  p.m.,  even 
when  far  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet  with  its  small  craft,  and 
therefore  in  a  position  of  freedom  from  the  smoke  of  British 
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vessels  and  the  enemy’s  line.  “After  this  time,  7.20  p.m.,  the 
battle-cruisers  were  only  engaged  for  some  six  minutes.  The 
enemy  turned  away  on  each  occasion  when  he  was  located  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  fight.” 

The  battle  was  over,  reflecting  glory  on  all,  which  will  increase 
with  the  passing  years.  The  enemy  took  advantage,  first  of 
his  destroyer  attacks,  secondly  of  the  prevailing  mist,  and  thirdly 
of  the  dense  smoke  screen  which  he  created,  to  escape  from  a 
position  which  meant  annihilation.  “The  visibility  by  this  time 
had  become  very  bad ;  the  light  was  failing,  and  it  became  neces¬ 
sary,”  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  adds,  “to  make  dispositions 
for  the  night.”  Both  Lord  Jellicoe  and  Sir  David  Beatty,  as 
their  published  statements  indicate,  dismissed,  as  an  act  of  folly, 
the  idea  of  fighting  a  night  action.  “In  view  of  the  gathering 
darkness,”  Sir  David  Beatty  wrote  in  his  original  report,  “and 
of  the  fact  that  our  strategical  position  was  such  as  to  make  it 
appear  certain  that  we  should  locate  the  enemy  at  daylight  under 
most  favourable  circumstances,  I  did  not  consider  it  desirable 
or  proper  to  close  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet  during  the  dark  hours." 

And  thus  the  Battle  of  Jutland  closed,  apart  from  the  spirited 
attack  which  the  British  destroyers,  owing  to  their  high  speed, 
were  able  to  make  upon  the  enemy  and  the  order  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  the  minelayer  A  bdiel  to  lay  mines 
on  the  anticipated  course  of  the  German  ships ;  this  order 
had  good  results,  many  enemy  ships  being  damaged.  The 
British  Fleet,  having  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  Germans,  as 
subsequent  revelations  have  proved,  remained  in  reaffirmed 
command,  not  of  the  North  Sea  only,  but  of  the  Seven 
Seas,  and  in  due  course  the  pressure  of  British  sea-power, 
in  association  with  the  Allied  armies,  brought  the  war  to  its 
close.  Lord  Jellicoe  had  fulfilled  his  mission  brilliantly,  and 
if  he  has  since  been  criticised,  he  may  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  has  joined  the  great  company  of  admirals,  not 
excluding  Nelson,  who,  having  hazarded  life  and  reputation  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  have  been  reproached  afterwards  for  not  fighting 
according  to  the  fine-spun  theories  of  landsmen  wise  with  the 
amazing  wisdom  which  comes  after  the  event,  when  the  winter 
fires  bum  brightly,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  dreaded 
enemy,  defeated,  is  a  phantom  worthy  only  of  contempt. 

And  the  sequel  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  was  the  Great  Sur¬ 
render  of  November  21st,  1918 ;  in  the  interval  the  Grand  Fleet 
had  no  opportunity  of  striking  a  further  blow,  and  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  that  it  should  do  so,  for  victory  was  already  complete. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  NEW  MIDDLE  EAST. 


In  Asia  as  in  Europe  new  States  are  emerging  from  the  world- 
convulsion  of  the  Great  War,  and  whatever  may  be  their  precise 
frontiers,  as  determined  by  the  Peace  Conference,  the  areas  they 
will  occupy  are  in  a  general  way  indicated  to  such  an  extent 
already  that  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  even  now  substantive 
rather  than  mere  theoretical  political  entities.  Of  these  the  most 
definite  is  the  New  Palestine ;  there  is,  besides,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hedjaz,  the  nucleus  perhaps  of  a  confederation  of  Arab 
States,  but  certainly  a  living  thing ;  and  there  is  Armenia,  sure 
of  being  a  separate  State  in  the  practically  immediate  future. 
In  Europe  the  new  States  are  all  actually  in  existence,  and  in 
some  measure  organised.  The  causa  causans — the  overthrow  of 
Germany — of  the  tremendous  change  on  both  continents  is  the 
same,  but  the  preparation  for  it  was  much  greater  in  Europe, 
and  the  process  there  is  more  that  of  adjustment  and  recon¬ 
struction,  of  the  fitting  of  suitable  boundaries  to  nationalities 
more  or  less  well  defined  before,  and  now  become  self-governing. 
The  Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  do  not  ask  for, 
and  indeed  would  bitterly  resent  having,  a  mandatory  Power  set 
over  them.  They  need  help,  most  of  all  financially,  from  outside, 
but  they  feel  that  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  conduct  the 
government  of  their  respective  territories  without  foreign  control 
or  interference. 

From  the  start  these  new  European  States  are  independent, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be 
imposed  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  their  case.  These  limita¬ 
tions  must  circumscribe  in  some  degree  their  independence.  But, 
if  the  writer  correctly  understands  the  idea  that  informs  the 
League  as  adumbrated  by  President  Wilson,  its  protagonist, 
there  wdll  be  limitations  of  the  independence  of  all  countries — 
of  that  of  the  United  States,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  that  of  the 
British  Empire,  just  as  much  as  of  that  of  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  or  of  Jugo-Slavia.  This  statement  supposes,  of  course, 
that  the  League  will  materialise  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  If  it  does,  then  as  time  goes  on  the  new  States  of  Asia 
will  have  the  same  qualified  independence,  but  those  States  at 
present  recognise  it  to  be  true  that  they  are  unable  to  govern 
themselves,  and  require  to  be  under  the  tutelage  of  a  mandatory. 
In  their  case  there  has  been  little  or  no  preparation  for  nation¬ 
hood,  and  direct  and  active  guidance  is  necessary  for  them  to 
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attain  this  goal.  The  process  with  them  is  not  so  much  one  of  | 
adjustment  and  reconstruction  as  of  what  may  be  called  resur-  ^ 
rection,  though  it  will  not  do  to  press  the  figure  too  far.  The  ' 
wonderful,  the  really  amazing  thing  is  that  there  is  not  merely 
the  prospect,  but  the  certainty  of  their  nationhood.  Yet  who 
would  have  said  a  year  or  even  six  months  ago  that  this  was  well 
within  the  range  of  possibilities?  i 

It  is  exactly  six  months  since  there  appeared  in  this  Beview  ' 
an  article  by  the  w’riter  entitled  “The  Situation  in  the  Middle 
East.”  At  the  moment  when  that  article  was  written  the  position 
of  the  Allies  in  that  vast  region  looked  highly  critical.  A  British 
force  had  been  driven  out  of  Baku,  the  Germans  had  a  clear  road 
north  of  the  Caspian  into  Central  Asia,  the  Turco-Germans 
were  in  possession  of  Caucasia,  and  the  Turks  held  North- 
Western  Persia.  General  Marshall’s  long  line  of  communica¬ 
tions  from  Baghdad  to  Enzeli,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Caspian, 
appeared  to  be  in  extreme  danger.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Caspian  a  British  force  was  in  occupation  of  Krasnovodsk,  but 
•  little  was  known  about  it  except  that  it  was  small,  and  the 
venture  seemed  precarious,  not  to  say  foolhardy,  in  the  light  of 
what  had  occurred  at  Baku.  Even  when  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria 
shattered  the  German  dream  of  the  Berlin-Baghdad  Bailway, 
and  General  Allenby’s  great  victories  in  Palestine  foreshadowed 
the  fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire  (events  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  September  last,  after  the  article  was  w'ritten),  the 
Berlin-Bokhara,  or  -Herat,  project,  which  had  replaced  the 
Berlin-Baghdad  scheme,  was  still  practicable  by  the  arch-enemy. 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  admitted  that  the  general  position  of  affairs  in 
the  Middle  East  occasioned  anxiety. 

The  threat  to  India  had  merely  changed  its  direction,  w'as,  if 
anything,  more  direct  than  before,  as  w'as  plain  enough,  but  the 
public  was  given  scant  information  as  to  wfiat  was  happening 
in  the  “side-shows,”  and  its  attention  was  fastened,  as  was 
natural,  on  the  Western  Front,  where  the  Germans  were  being 
driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  much  ground.  Having  eaten  up  the 
three  Turkish  armies  opposed  to  him,  Allenby,  in  October,  over¬ 
ran  Syria ;  and  Marshall,  advancing  up  the  Tigris  and  on  the 
east  of  it,  forced  the  capitulation  of  the  Mosul  army  at  Shergat. 
Then  came  the  surrender  of  Turkey,  which  was  due,  according 
v  to  a  statement  of  Liman  von  Sanders,  to  the  Turks  having  sent 
so  many  of  their  troops  into  Caucasia  that  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  British  in  Palestine,  and  accordingly  suffered 
disaster.  No  doubt  they  thought  they  were  strong  enough  to 
contain  Allenby,  but  the  point  to  notice  is  that  their  incursion 
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into  the  Caucasus  was  a  serious  movement,  which  up  to  last 
autumn  was  being  pressed.  Whether  in  its  earlier  stages  it  was 
a  race  with  Germany,  as  has  been  suggested,  for  the  possession 
of  the  Batum-Baku  Railway  does  not  really  matter,  for  if  Ger¬ 
many  had  won  the  war  she  must  in  the  end  have  won  that 
railway  too.  Apart  from  the  Palestine-Sjo^ia  and  Mesopotamia 
fronts,  we  heard  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  all  that  was 
going  on  in  the  Middle  East  in  that  October.  The  terms  of 
Turkey’s  surrender  were  published  on  November  1st,  and  they 
were  such  as  showed  that  within  a  very  short  time  her  Empire 
would  be  no  more,  though  they  were  hardly  as  sweeping  or  as 
explicit  in  details  as  they  might  and  should  have  been.  Still,  they 
set  free  the  Middle  East. 

The  provisions  which  applied  began  with  the  Allied  occupation 
of  the  Taurus  tunnel  system  in  Cilicia ;  in  that  part  of  the  world 
the  gate  of  the  Middle  East  is  the  Cilician  Gate.  They  went 
on  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  from  North-West 
Persia;  and  their  partial  retirement  from  Caucasia — their  com¬ 
plete  retirement  from  that  region  was  provided  for,  if,  after 
inquiry,  the  Allies  found  that  it  was  required,  though  why  there 
was  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  required  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  it 
seems  to  be  an  instance  of  sheer  fumbling.  Further  provisions 
were  that  the  Allies  were  to  control  the  railways  of  Turkey  and 
such  parts  of  the  Caucasian  railways  as  the  Turks  had  seized ; 
Batum  and*Baku  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  Allies.  Far  down 
among  the  provisions  was  one  that  stipulated  that  in  case  of 
disorder  in  the  six  Armenian  vilayets,  which,  in  alphabetical 
order,  are  Bitlis,  Diarbekir,  Erzerum,  Mamuret  ul  Aziz,  Sivas, 
and  Van,  the  Allies  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  occupy 
any  part  of  them ;  this  was  an  instance  of  something  much  worse 
than  fumbling,  for  the  Armenians  should  have  been  protected, 
and  they  could  be  protected  by  nothing  less  than  the  complete 
evacuation  of  the  six  vilayets  by  the  Turks.  Another  provision 
affecting  the  Middle  East  was  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish 
garrisons  in  Syria,  the  Hedjaz,  Asir,  the  Yemen,  and  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from  Cilicia, 
except  such  as  might  be  necessary  to  maintain  order. 

A  week  after  the  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice  given 
to  Turkey  the  British  and  French  Governments  issued  a  joint  de¬ 
claration  in  which  they  stated  that  their  object  in  prosecuting  in  the 
East  the  war,  let  loose  by  the  ambition  of  Germany,  was  the  com¬ 
plete  and  definitive  emancipation  of  the  peoples  so  long  oppressed 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  establishment  of  Governments  and  National 
Administrations  deriving  their  authority  from  the  initiative  and 
free  choice  of  the  indigenous  populations.  They  said,  moreover, 
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they  were  at  one  in  establishing  such  Governments  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  in  other  territories  which  were  being 
liberated  from  the  Turks,  and  would  give  all  necessary  help  to 
these  Governments.  Another  week  passed,  and  then  a  rider 
was  attached  to  the  armistice  granted  to  Turkey,  which  com- 
polled  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Mosul  and  the  vilayet  of 
the  same  name,  the  complete  evacuation  of  North-West  Persia 
and  Caucasia,  and  the  withdrawal  to  the  west  of  Bozanti,  that 
is,  from  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  of  all  Turkish  forces  in  about  a 
month.  Nothing  was  done  apparently  in  the  case  of  the  Armenian 
vilayets.  The  Turks  under  pressure  carried  out  the  evacuations 
and  surrenders,  but  in  some  cases  there  was  delay ;  the  garrison 
of  Medina  did  not  lay  down  its  arms  till  January  of  this  year. 
The  demobilisation  of  the  Turkish  armies,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  armistice,  proceeded  slowly,  and  was  attended  with  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorder  and  such  excesses  towards  defenceless  people 
as  may  easily  be  imagined.  In  some  districts  of  the  Middle  East 
the  Turkish  soldiers  melted  away  into  the  ordinary  local  popula¬ 
tion,  and  became  disturbing  elements.  In  Caucasia,  particularly, 
Turkish  soldiers,  whether  demobilised  or  not,  joined  the  Tartars, 
and  until  the  British  arrived  there  again,  which  was  not  till  after 
the  middle  of  November,  Baku  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
of  thousands  of  Armenians. 

Meanwhile  armistices  had  been  granted  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  to  Germany,  and  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  former 
empire  dissolved,  and  the  latter  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
The  Peace  Conference  assembled  in  Paris,  and  the  descent  on 
Europe  of  America,  in  the  masterful  shape  of  President  Wilson, 
brought  the  New  World,  in  more  than  one  sense,  into  close 
touch  with  the  Old.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  formation 
of  the  League  of  Nations  was  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  view  a  more 
pressing  matter  than  the  immediate  formulation  of  the  terms  of 
the  peace,  and  he  was  strong  enough  to  get  his  coadjutors  to 
adopt  his  standpoint.  Nation-making  came  into  prominence,  and 
this  included  both  the  allocation  of  frontiers  to  the  new  European 
nations  and  the  establishing  of  new  nations  in  Asia,  which  in  this 
connection  means  the  Middle  East.  Delegations  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  nations  repaired  to  Paris — ;both  Westerns  and 
Easterns,  the  most  picturesque,  and  not  the  least  impressive, 
figure  being  the  Emir  Feisul,  the  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz, 
formerly  known  as  the  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca  and  Hereditary 
Keeper  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Islam,  who  had  headed  the  revolt 
of  the  Arabs  against  the  Pan-Turanians,  and  had  materially 
assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  Turkey.  In  the  concourse  of  nations 
and  peoples  were  Zionists,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  Armenians, 
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the  last  having  the  amplest  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference,  which,  however,  did  not  admit  Armenia  as  a  nation 
among  the  nations  forming  it,  the  reason  being,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
said  in  a  letter  to  Boghos  Nubar  Pasha,  the  Armenian  leader, 
the  difficulty  of  assigning  representatives  to  political  units  which 
had  not  yet  been  received  into  the  family  of  nations.  Statements 
of  claims  were  drawn  up,  and  the  delegations  and  representatives 
were  heard  in  support  of  these  claims ;  Armenia  published  a  state¬ 
ment  of  her  case.  Some  day  soon,  it  must  be  supposed,  the 
Conference  will  pronounce  upon  them. 

As  to  what  was  happening  in  the  Middle  East  while  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  deliberating  the  news  was  scanty,  though  the 
despatches  of  correspondents  to  the  Press  gave  a  certain  amount 
of  information,  till  towards  the  end  of  January,  when  a  semi¬ 
official  announcement  was  made  in  the  papers  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  British  forces  in  that  area,  together  with  some  explanation 
of  the  situation.  An  earlier  communication,  published  from  an 
"authoritative  source,”  made  known  a  few  particulars  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Transcaspia,  where  General  Malleson,  from 
Krasnovodsk,  with  a  small  number  of  British  troops,  reinforced 
from  India  by  way  of  Baluchistan  and  North-East  Persia,  was 
co-operating  with  Menshevist  Russians  and  Turkomans  against 
the  Bolshevists  from  Tashkend. 

This  was  the  one  region  of  the  Middle  East  where  the  armis¬ 
tices  had  no  effect,  and  hostilities  continued.  In  the  middle  of 
October  there  had  been  fighting  of  importance  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Dushak,  on  the  Transcaspian  Railway,  more  than  400 
miles  south-east  of  Krasnovodsk,  and  about  100  miles  north-east 
of  Meshed.  The  Bolshevists  were  beaten,  but  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  a  naval  engagement  on  the  Caspian  in  December 
Bolshevists  from  Astrakhan  were  driven  off,  and  Marshall  was 
able  to  send  reinforcements  and  supplies  across  that  sea  from 
Baku  to  Malleson,  thus  improving  the  latter’s  position.  The 
British  entered  Merv,  and  gained  complete  control  of  the  branch 
railway  from  that  city  to  Kushk,  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  In 
mid-January  the  Tashkend  army  of  the  Bolshevists  made  a 
determined  effort  to  recover  Merv  by  an  attack  on  the  British  and 
their  Menshevist  and  Turcoman  supports  at  Anenkovo,  a  place 
on  the  main  railway  some  fifty  miles  to  the  north-east,  but  the 
attempt  failed,  the  Bolshevists  being  decisively  repulsed,  largely 
owing  to  the  discipline  and  courage  of  the  Indian  troops.  The 
British  line  appears  to  rest  on  Anenkovo,  while  that  of  the 
Bolshevists  is  on  the  Amu  Darya  (Oxus),  nearly  100  miles  farther 
east  on  the  railway. 

With  respect  to  the  west  side  of  the  Caspian  and  the  situation 
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in  Caucasia,  news  was  sparse  of  what  occurred  after  the  British 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Baku  in  September,  though  some¬ 
thing  more  regarding  the  facts  of  that  affair  became  known,  but 
details  of  an  official  character  were  not  really  available,  so  far  as 
the  public  were  concerned,  till  the  issue  on  February  2l8t  of 
Marshall’e  despatch  on  the  Mesopotamia  operations,  nearly  five 
months  having  elapsed  since  the  latest  of  the  events  with  which 
it  dealt.  That  despatch  contained  an  account  of  General  Dunster- 
ville’s  march' to  the  Caspian  and  of  the  subsequent  Baku  episode, 
with  some  further  light  on  the  part  played  by  the  Eussians  and 
Armenians  in  that  unfortunate  affair.  Part  of  the  information 
had  been  anticipated  in  the  interesting  book.  The  Long  Road 
to  Baghdad,  written  by  Mr.  Candler,  the  Eye-Witness  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  published  about  the  end  of  January.  Additional 
particulars,  recounted  in  racy  fashion,  appeared  in  “Further 
Adventures  of  the  Armoured  Cars  ”  in  Blackwood's  for  March. 

Gathered  from' these  various  sources  the  truth  wdth  regard  to 
the  Baku  business  would  seem  to  be  that  while  the  Eussians  and 
Armenians  in  that  city  undoubtedly  proved  unsatisfactory  allies 
and  did  “let  us  down,”  the  British  force  was  far  too  small  to 
operate  effectively,  and  the  result  was  that  Baku  fell  to  the 
Turks,  who,  however,  owing  to  events  elsewhere,  held  it  for  no 
longer  a  period  than  eight  or  nine  weeks.  If  the  statement  of 
Liman  von  Sanders,  previously  mentioned,  is  correct,  the  Turks 
paid  for  Baku,  their  capture  of  which  was  the  most  notable 
success  that  attended  their  Caucasia-Persia  offensive  in  1918,  with 
the  loss  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  Turks,  with  their  German  and  Tartar 
friends,  by  the  Eussians  and  Armenians  before  the  arrival  of 
Dunsterville — it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Turks  were  in 
Batum  in  April  and  in  Alexandropol  in  May — was  of  appreciable 
assistance  to  the  common  cause,  by  containing  considerable 
numbers  of  the  enemy  on  that  front. 

Though  there  are,  or  rather  were,  many  thousands  of  Armenians 
in  Baku,  that  city  is  not  Armenian,  nor  is  possession  of  it  claimed 
by  the  New  Armenia.  Most  of  the  Armenians  in  it  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  oil  industry,  chiefly  as  workmen.  The  bulk  of 
its  population  is  Tartar  and  largely  pro-Turk.  In  considering 
the  Caucasia-Persia  offensive  of  the  Turks,  aided  by  Germans, 
in  1918 — the  last  great  bid  of  the  enemy  for  the  Middle  East,  and 
one  which  at  the  start  looked  like  succeeding  owung  to  the  break¬ 
down  of  Eussia  and  the  later  Bolshevist  developments — serious 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Allies, 
and  especially  to  the  British  Empire,  by  the  Armenians  in  the 
rest  of  Caucasia  and  in  Asia  Minor.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
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war  the  Armenians  sided  with  the  Entente.  How  dreadfully 
these  people,  whose  history  in  the  war  is  even  more  tragic  than 
that  of  Serbia,  and  far  more  tragic  than  that  of  Belgium,  though 
that  was  tragic  enough,  suffered  by  open  massacres  and  thinly- 
veiled  massacres  in  the  shape  of  deportations  was  understood  in 
a  general  w^ay  before  the  publication  of  The  Secrets  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  the  recent  book  of  Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  was  American 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  at  the  time  these  terrible  scenes  were 
being  enacted,  but  its  revelations  made  it  impossible  for  everyone 
not  to  know  what  had  taken  place.  The  cause  of  these  sufferings, 
which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  800,000  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  a  race-hatred  that  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  the  extermination  of  all  its  victims.  Most  of  the 
deaths  were  in  1915,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  Caucasia 
offensive  in  1914-15  by  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  ranks 
of  which  100,000  Armenians  fought,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
connection.  In  the  remarkable  victories  of  the  Army  of  the 
Caucasus  in  1915  and  in  1916,  which  in  the  latter  year  resulted 
in  the  conquest  of  Turkish  Armenia,  the  Armenians  from  Cau¬ 
casia,  whether  as  regulars  or  as  volunteers,  took  a  prominent 
part,  and  were  conspicuous  for  their  courage  and  devotion. 

When  Eussia  was  swept  by  Bolshevism  in  1917-18  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  Government  ordered  the  withdrawal  into  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  this  meant  a  retirement 
from  Turkish  Armenia  and  Persia,  which  forthwith  were  re¬ 
opened  to  the  Turks.  The  Armenians  of  the  Army  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  did  not,  however,  become  Bolshevists,  but  did  their 
desperate  best  to  hold  the  Turks  back.  The  Allies  sent  them 
some  assistance  in  money — they  could  not  help  them-  in  any  other 
way  at  that  juncture ;  and  with  the  funds  thus  provided  the 
Armenians  bought  guns,  rifles,  and  ammunition  from  the  re¬ 
treating  Bolshevists.  The  contest  with  the  Turks  was  most 
unequal,  yet  for  months  the  Armenians  fought  on,  first  in  Turkish 
Armenia,  and  then  in  the  districts  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Erivan, 
in  Caucasia,  under  their  chiefs,  Andranik  and  Nazarbekian 
(Nazarbekoff).  When  the  armistice  was  signed  Andranik  was 
still  battling  in  the  eastern  mountains  of  the  Little  Caucasus 
range.  It  is  a  fine  story  of  almost  incredible  heroism,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Armenians,  besides,  were  fighting  elsewhere 
during  the  war — on  other  Russian  fronts  before  the  collapse  of 
Russia,  in  the  Foreign  Legion  in  France,  where  their  losses  were 
something  like  90  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Legion  d’Orient,  as  part 
,of  the  French  Brigade,  under  Allenby,  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
The  Armenians  have  deserved  well  of  the  Allies;  they  claim 
that  they  have  been  time  belligerents,  and  that  their  losses  due 
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to  the  war,  including  the  massacres,  exceed  a  million,  out  of  a 
nation  of  four  and  a  half  millions,  a  proportion  heavier  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  belligerents.  What  is  to  be  their  reward? 
They  demand  their  independence  in  a  State  to  consist  of  the 
vilayets  of  Van,  Bitlis,  Diarbekir,  Kharput,  Sivas,  and  Erzerum, 
with  the  port  and  part  of  the  vilayet  of  Trebizond,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Caucasia  all  the  territory 
of  the  Armenian  Kepublic  of  the  Caucasus,  which  came  into 
existence  after  the  breakdown  of  Russia,  and  occupies  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Erivan,  the  southerly  part  of  the  former  Government  d 
Tiflis,  the  south-westerly  part  of  the  Government  of  Elizabetho- 
pol,  and  the  Kars  provinces,  except  the  region  north  of  Ardahan. 

These  are  considerable  claims,  but  for  much  the  larger  portion 
of  the  territory  there  is  no  opposition.  As  regards  the  Caucasian 
part  the  Armenian  Republic,  which  is  represented  in  Paris  by 
Mr.  A.  Aharonian,  its  President,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
entire  New  Armenia,  as  proposed.  In  Asia  Minor  the  “six  vila¬ 
yets,”  which  before  the  war  generally  figured  as  Armenia,  still 
contain  many  Armenians,  and  the  tracts  depopulated  by  the  Turks 
can  be  filled  up  with  returning  refugees — they  are  already  return¬ 
ing — and  by  immigration  from  Caucasian  Armenia.  Those  Turks 
who  have  squatted  on  the  lands  of  Armenians  will  have  to  be 
removed  into  Anatolia,  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  will  be  the 
New  Turkey,  the  Smyrna  area  going  to  Greece.  With  respect 
to  Trebizond,  the  bulk  of  its  population  is  Greek,  but  Greece  is 
willing,  it  is  said,  to  let  Armenia  have  it,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  Trebizond  province  for  which  the  Armenians  ask,  and  which 
will  give  the  New  Armenia  a  fairly  extensive  frontage  on  the 
south-east  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  trouble  comes  in  connection 
with  Cilicia.  The  area  claimed  by  the  Armenians  consists  of  the 
sanjaks  of  Marash,  Khozan  (Sis),  Djehel-Bereket,  and  Adana, 
with  Alexandretta,  or  the  region  known  as  Little  Armenia,  in 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  last  kingdom  of  Armenia  before  the 
Arab  conquest.  The  population  of  Cilicia  is  Armenian  and 
Turkish  and  the  Arab  element  is  small.  There  is  a  Syrian 
Committee  which  has  put  its  views  before  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  the  New  Syria  advocated  by  it  includes  Cilicia — by  the  way, 
there  never  existed,  strictly  speaking,  a  State  of  Syria,  so  the 
expression  New  Syria  is  hardly  correct,  but  it  may  be  permitted 
perhaps  to  stand.  But,  as  the  Armenians  point  out,  no  atlas, 
whether  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world,  puts  Cilicia  in  Syria, 
of  which  the  northern  boundary  is  the  Amanus,  near  Alexandretta, 
and  not  the  Taurus.  Naturally  the  Armenians  wish  direct  access 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  part  claimed  of  Cilicia  takes  in 
the  port  of  Mersina.  The  Syrian  Committee  has  suggested  that 
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France  should  be  the  mandatory  for  Syria ;  France  as  to  Syria 
has  ideas  of  her  own,  which  not  very  long  ago  were  shared  by 
Great  Britain  and  led  to  the  secret  treaty  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  Press  in  discussing  this  matter ;  the  Conference  will  have  to 
decide.  Most  Armenians  hope  that  the  United  States,  whose 
schools  and  hospitals  have  already  done  good  work  in  the  country, 
will  be  the  mandatory  for  the  New  Armenia,  and  they  will  be 
deeply  disappointed  if  they  are  not  given  at  least  some  frontage 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

Syria  raises  the  question  of  the  New  Palestine,  but  of  this 
little  need  be  said,  as  it  is  practically  settled  by  general  consent 
that  there  is  to  be  a  Jewish  State,  with  Great  Britain  as  the 
mandatory.  Under  the  beneficence  of  British  rule  there  is  in 
effect  a  New  Palestine  now,  with  such  peace,  security,  order, 
and  justice  as  Old  Palestine  never  had.  Something  of  the  same 
sort  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  Mesopotamia,  whatever  the 
decision  of  the  Conference  may  be  respecting  that  region  of  many 
tribes,  mostly  Arab  and  Moslem,  but  nearly  all  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  mass  sharply  divided  between  Sunnites  and 
Shiahs.  Kerbela  and  Nejef,  the  two  chief  Holy  Places  of  the 
Shiahs,  were  in  British  hands  two  years  ago,  and  they  are  tran¬ 
quil  and  prosperous  as  never  before.  Baghdad  is  becoming  a 
modern  city,  Basra  a  splendid  ocean  port.  In  very  many  parts 
of  the  world  the  British  have  been,  and  are,  trustees  for  the  local 
nations  and  races,  and,  in  spite  of  shortcomings  and  failures,  they 
have  the  greatest  tradition  of  such  tnisteeship  behind  them  of 
any  people  on  earth,  but  they  have  never  given  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  their  capacity  to  carry  on  under  its  influence  than 
in  Mesopotamia,  where  thousands  of  miles  of  territory  that  had 
lapsed  to  the  desert  are  being  reclaimed  and  made  into  garden 
land. 

As  the  British  now  control  the  Baghdad  Eailway,  and  their 
engineers  are  hard  at  work  on  it,  no  long  time  is  likely  to  pass 
before  the  gap  from  Nisibin  to  the  Tigris  will  be  filled  and  the 
railway  be  running  from  Haidar  Pasha,  on  the  Bosphorus,  to 
Baghdad  and  Basra,  with  eventually  one  connecting  line  into 
Persia,  by  way  of  Khanikin,  Kermanshah,  and  Kasvin,  wdth 
terminals  on  the  Caspian  and  at  Tehran,  and  perhaps  another 
from  Amara,  on  the  Lower  Tigris,  into  the  Persian  oilfields. 
The  Palestine-Syria  system  of  railways,  including  the  Hedjaz 
Railway,  linked  to  Europe  on  the  north-west  and  to  Egypt  on  the 
south-west,  and  to  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  on  the  east,  will, 
with  more  energetic  management  than  in  the  past  under  Turkish 
rule,  do  much  for  the  New  Arabia,  whatever  that  State  or  States 
may  be^  Arabietan,  meaning  by  that  word  all  the  Arab  lands  of 
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the  Middle  East,  presents  a  difl&cult  problem  to  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  which,  however,  it  needs  must  attempt  to  solve.  Syria, 
Eastern  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia  are  concerned  in  the  solution, 
and' the  path  of  wisdom  would  seem  to  lie  in  a  “ca’  canny’’ 
policy. 

Not  less  difficult  perhaps  is  the  problem  offered  by  Persia, 
which  for  about  fifteen  years  or  more  has  been  in  a  condition  of 
anarchy,  except  such  parts  of  it  as,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Russians,  have  been  under  British  rule,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Army,  as  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Karun,  where 
are  the  oilfields,  or  under  British  rule,  through  occupation  by 
joint  British  and  British-officered  Persian  forces,  such  as  those 
so  ably  led  by  Sir  Percy  Sykes.  One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the 
Mesopotamia  Expedition  was  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  which  is  really  a  British  Govern¬ 
ment  concern,  and  General  Marshall  and  his  predecessors  have 
told  the  public  how  this  was  effected.  A  strip  of  Persian  terri¬ 
tory  reaching  from  and  including  Abadan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shatt-al-Arab,  to  the  oil-wells  at  Maidan-i-Naftan,  near  Shuster, 
has  been  in  British  possession  for  about  four  years,  and  the  works 
and  the  pipe  line,  w'hich  is  more  than  140  miles  long,  were  saved, 
thanks  in  some  measure  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Sheikh  of  Muham- 
mera,  a  British  ally  and  semi-independent  of  Persia.  But  prac¬ 
tically  all  West  and  South-West  Persia,  from  the  Caspian  to 
Bander  Abbas,  on  the  Gulf,  and  beyond,  is  in  British  hands;  and 
the  same  must  be  true  of  East  Persia,  as  the  British  in  Trans- 
caspia  have  to  keep  open  their  communications  with  India, 
through  Baluchistan,  so  long  as  the  Bolshevist  menace  exists  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  position  of  the  British  in  Persia  can  be 
but  temporary.  The  spheres  of  influence  which  obtained  before 
the  war  are  gone,  and  the  situation  will  no  doubt  be  regulated 
internationally  in  accordance  with  current  ideas.  Persia  seeks 
and  should  be  given  independence ;  no  one  wishes  anything  else ; 
the  main  drawback  is  that  she  is  at  present  not  well  fitted  for  it, 
and  therefore  needs  to  be  helped — otherwise  anarchy  will  continue. 

Robert  Machray. 


PRESaDENT  WILSON  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


The  horizon  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  quite  so  unclouded 
as  when,  on  Valentine’s  Day,  the  Draft  Covenant  received  the 
acclamations  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  the  world.  That  a 
League  of  Nations  will  be  established  as  one  of  the  principal 
achievements  of  the  Conference,  and  as  the  basis  of  future  peace, 
is  a  certainty.  The  world  expects  it.  The  world  demands  it. 
The  prestige,  not  alone  of  President  Wilson,  but  of  Mr,  Lloyd 
George  and  the  British  Government,  depends  upon  it.  A  storm 
of  disappointment  would  arise,  and  a  torrent  of  recrimination 
would  follow,  if  the  Peace  Conference  gave  up  as  insoluble  the 
problem  of  the  League.  Hence  the  certainty  that  some  sort  of 
edifice,  presenting  a  brave  and  imposing  front  to  the  world,  will 
be  erected.  But  whether  the  League  is  to  be  a  grand  new  instru¬ 
ment  of  progress  or  merely  a  solemn  temple  containing  a  half- 
finished  shrine — this  is  not  so  clear. 

The  Draft  Covenant  was  issued  just  in  time  for  President 
Wilson’s  return  to  the  United  States.  The  coincidence  was 
hardly  accidental.  It  was  manifestly  desirable  that  he  should 
be  able  to  carry  back  with  him  to  Washington,  where  his  critics 
had  been  active  in  his  absence,  some  solid  achievement,  some 
tangible  evidence  of  the  remarkable  and  indeed  unparalleled 
influence  which  he  had  exercised  during  his  visit  to  Europe. 
Party  politics  are  apt  to  be  acrimonious  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Republican  Senators  had  not  spared  the  President  from  any 
chivalrous  feeling  that  his  day  was  nearly  done.  It  was  the  more 
imperative,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  show 
the  people  of  America  Ihat  the  foundations  of  the  League  had 
been  well  and  truly  laid.  Hence  the  careful  timing  of  the 
Covenant’s  appearance,  for  w’hich  the  solution  of  other  pressing 
'*  problems — including  the  actual  ‘terms  of  Peace — had  been  re¬ 
tarded.  The  President  had  devoted  all  his  energies,  all  his 
influence,  to  pressing  on  with  the  League,  and  he  found  his 
strongest  coadjutors  in  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain.  The 
temper  of  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  was  friendly,  but  decidedly 
sceptical,  and  inclined  to  rely  for  the  future  peace  of  Europe 
rather  upon  the  crushing  nature  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  the 
beaten  enemy  than  upon  the  operations  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  President  Wilson,  therefore,  to  win 
tbe  Allies  round  to  his  way  of  thinking.  He  succeeded  in  part. 
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but  only  in  part,  and  the  Covenant  itself  bears  throughout  the  i 
unmistakable  marks  of  compromise  and  accommodation. 

President  Wilson  came  to  Europe  determined  to  play  a  moral 
part  in  a  masterful  manner.  He  came  as  an  arbiter.  According 
to  him,  it  was  the  young  Crusaders  of  America  who  had  won  the 
war,  or  had  enabled  the  Allies  to  win  it — the  proposition  was 
stated  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  but  America  was  always 
in  the  decisive  rdle — and  the  considered  judgment  and  fixed 
determination  of  the  American  people  were  crystallised  in  the 
ideals  w’hich  animate  the  scheme  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
President  Wilson  continually  referred  to  himself  as  the  spokes- 
*  man  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  solid  and  united  behind  him,  and 
ready  to  take  up  the  White  Man’s  Burden  to  any  extent  which 
the  effective  realisation  of  the  League  may  require.  No  one, 
certainly,  would  have  gathered  from  any  single  speech  of  the 
President  on  this  side  that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  a 
strong  body  of  opinion  which,  while  in  general  sympathy  with 
the  principles  of  the  League,  deeply  distrusts  some, of  its  logical 
consequences  as  they  directly  affect  the  future  of  American  policy. 
The  League  of  Nations  will  necessitate  either  a  new  interpreta-' 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  it  has  been  understood  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  half  a  century,  or  its  special  exclusion  from 
the  purview  of  the  nations  in  council.  It  means  the  end  of  the 
once-unchallenged  maxim  of  American  statecraft,  which  was  to 
keep  clear  of  the  politics  of  Europe  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  manage  its  own  concerns.  The  United  States,  in  its 
own  despite,  has  become  more  and  more  of  a  World  Power  since 
the  war  with  Spain  and  increasingly  interested  in  world  politics; 
but  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  fully  established,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  President  Wilson,  the  United  States  cannot  refuse 
to  shoulder  the  moral  obligations  which  attach  to  its  founder  and 
principal  sponsor. 

Take  a  test  case !  It  was  entirely  due  to  President  Wilson 
that  the  Peace  Conference  accepted  the  mandatory  solution  of 
the  problem  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  German  colonies.  This  was 
not  a  solution  welcome  either  to  Great  Britain  or  to  France.  It  ' 
provides  no  permanent  settlement.  Its  success  entirely  depends 
upon  whether  the  nations  within  the  League  work  smoothly  and 
amicably  together.  A  mandate,  moreover,  is  an  indifferent  title- 
deed.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  revocable — presumably  in 
theory  it  is.  But  we  do  know  that  no  powerful  nation  will 
willingly  submit  to  have  its  mandate  called  in  question  by  some 
envious  rival  or  revoked  by  a  decision  the  justice  and  impartiality 
of  which  it  will  bitterly  deny.  In  deference  to  strong  pressure, 
exercised  chiefly  by  the  statesmen  of  the  British  Dominions, 
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exceptions  were  made,  whereby  in  some  cases  the  mandatory 
areas  are  to  be  included  as  “integral  portions  ’’  of  the  mandatory 
States.  That  will  amount  to  virtual  possession  and  incorporation, 
even  though  the  fiction  of  a  difference  is  still  kept  up.  Yet  we 
]mow  from  experience  how  dangerous  a  diplomatic  fiction  may 
become,  if,  from  whatever  motives,  some  Power  starts  the  thesis 
that  it  is  no  fiction  but  fact.  Are  political  memories  so  short  that 
the  dangers  lurking  in  the  word  “  suzerainty  ”  are  already  for¬ 
gotten?  The  word  “mandatory”  is  no  less  full  of  pitfalls.  The 
question,  however,  for  the  American  people  is  this  :  Now  that 
they  are  committed  by  President  Wilson  to  the  mandatory  prin¬ 
ciple,  will  they  themselves  accept  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
being  a  mandatory  State?  It  certainly  will  not  do  to  assent  to 
the  principle,  but  decline  the  burden.  That  would  be  a  plain 
evasion  of  duty.  The  statesmen  of  the  Entente  Powers,  for 
example,  are  eager  that  the  United  States  should  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  protection  of  the  new  Republic  of  Armenia.  That 
would  have  seemed  a  staggering  proposition  to  American  states¬ 
manship  five  years  ago  and  would  have  received  a  unanimous 
rejection.  It  still  remains  a  staggering  proposition  to  those  who 
have  any  conception  of  what  it  means,  and  probably  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  President  Wilson’s  supporters  has  been  at  pains  to 
grasp  its  import.  Armenia  is  a  great  way  off  from  America,  and 
it  is  a  long  time  since  the  Dove  of  Peace  had  any  historical 
associations  with  Mount  Ararat.  The  people  of  America  have 
espoused  the  idea  of  the  League  with  generous  and  whole-hearted 
enthusiasm,  but  neither  they  nor  any  other  people  have  thought  out 
what  it  means  to  stand  pledged  to  send  expeditions  to  tKe  recesses 
of  the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they  take 
little  interest.  It  is  for  America  to  say.  She  certainly  cannot, 
through  her  President,  press  her  solution  of  the  Peace  problem 
upon  her  Allies,  and  then  retire  to  a  sheltered  position  of  virtual 
isolation  from  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Either  the  European  Powers 
of  the  Entente  must  be  left  to  make  a  peace  after  their  own 
choosing,  or  the  United  States  must  shoulder  a  very  real  and  a 
very  big  share  of  the  burden,  which  she  is  better  able  to  under¬ 
take  than  any  other,  inasmuch  as  she  has  suffered  least  from 
the  war.  This  is  the  real  question  before  the  American  people ; 
it  is  also  the  rfeal  question  between  President  Wilson  and  his 
Republican  critics,  for  it  transcends  all  the  purely  constitutional 
difficulties  which  the  League  of  Nations,  as  suggested,  creates 
fw  the  United  States.  American  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  the  abstract  ideas  of  the  League  and  its  supreme  object 
—the  prevention  of  war.  It  is  highly  flattered  by  the  President’s 
roseate  descriptions  of  European  admiration  of  American  dis- 
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interestedness.  But  is  it  prepared  for  the  radical  change  in  its 
foreign  policy,  which  it  cannot  escape  without  stultifying  itself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world?  The  fate  of  the  whole  scheme  rests 
upon  the  answer  given.  For  the  effectiveness  of  the  League  of 
Nations  must  mainly  depend  on  active  American  participation. 

No  one,  therefore,  ought  to  be  surprised  at  the  serious  opposi¬ 
tion  which  has  declared  itself  among  the  Republican  Senators. 
No  doubt  party  politics  and  a  fierce  resentment  at  the  way  in 
which  the  President  has  grasped  at  every  instrument  for  gathering 
new  power  into  his  own  hands,  as  no  American  President  has 
done  since  Lincoln,  account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  bitterness 
and  heat  which  have  been  engendered.  To  the  outside  observer 
there  is  something  quite  fascinating  in  the  skill-  with  which,  for 
the  more  effective  prosecution  of  a  noble  purpose,  the  President 
has  set  himself,  if  not  above  the  law  of  the  Constitution,  at  any 
rate  above  its  custom.  There  is  no  such  Autocrat  as  the  philo¬ 
sopher  in  the  popular  purple.  President  Wilson  has  seized  the 
initiative  against  his  enemies  in  the  Senate,  and  is  prosecuting 
his  campaign  in  such  a  way  that  if  he  wins  he  will  undermine  the 
constitutional  powers  of  treaty  revision  possessed  by  the  Senate. 
If  ever  there  was  a  clear  case  of  what  we  call  “tacking,”  it  is 
President  Wilson’s  insistence  that  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be 
“tacked  ”  on  to  the  Peace  Treaty  and  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  together.  That  is  a  purely  American  side  of  the  issue, 
but  it  explains  the  obduracy  which  is  being  shown  by  Senator 
Lodge  and  his  Republican  associates.  Even  Mr.  Taft,  who  has 
been  Mr.  Wilson’s  strongest  supporter  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  who  was  its  protagonist  in  America  until 
Mr.  Wilson  took  up  the  cause,  has  declared  that  the  Covenant 
must  be  amended  in  important  particulars.  The  demand,  in  a 
w^ord,  is  that  the  facts  shall  be  considered  from  the  realist,  as 
well  as  from  the  idealist,  point  of  view. 

The  President  habitually  speaks  as  though  a  new  moral  order 
had  already  begun  throughout  the  world.  Everyone  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  vivid  phrases  which  he  coined  almost  daily  during  his 
first  visit  to  Europe,  and  the  fervour  with  which  he  acclaimed 
“the  new  tide  running  in  the  hearts  of  men.”  He  spoke  as  if 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were  all  aglow  with  a  passion  for  poli¬ 
tical  righteousness.  He  recently  assured  Boston  that  American 
idealism  had  wrought  a  “  new  magic  ”  among  the  peoples  of 
Europe  who  were  “buoyed  up  and  confident  in  the  spirit  of  hope, 
because  they  believe  that  w'e  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  age  when 
the  nations  will  understand  one  another,  when  the  nations  wiH 
support  one  another  in  every  just  cause,  when  the  nations  will 
unite  every  moral  and  physical  strength  to  see  that  Right  shall 
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prevail.”  Again,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  a  passage 
of  glowing  rhetoric,  he  used  these  words  :  “I  want  to  utter  this 
solemn  warning — not  in  the  way  of  a  threat — that  the  forces  of 
the  world  do  not  threaten,  they  operate.  The  great  tides  of  the 
world  do  not  give  notice  that  they  are  going  to  rise  and  run. 
They  rise  in  their  majesty  and  overwhelming  might,  and  those 
who  would  stand  in  their  way  are  overwhelmed.  Now  the  heart 
of  the  world  is  awake  and  the  heart  of  the  world  must  be  satis¬ 
fied.”  Imagery  like  this  is  worthy  of  the  rapture  of  a  lover  or 
the  ecstasy  of  a  poet.  It  is  the  latest  modem  version  of  the 
ancient  rhapsody  :  “Eighteousness  and  Peace  have  kissed  one 
another.”  But  have  they?  The  disconcerting  question  must 
be  asked.  When  we  are  told  that  old  things  have  passed  away 
and  that  all  things  have  become  new,  where  is  the  evidence  of 
these  striking  conversions?  Alexander  I.  talked  in  much  the 
game  exalted  strain  after  his  prayer-meetings  with  Madame  de 
Krudener.  He,  too,  assured  the  world  that  the  one  ambition 
and  darling  hoi)e  of  the  Autocrats — himself  included — was  to  rule 
the  affairs  of  Europe  on  the  lines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  Tsar  at  the  time  was  probably  just  as  sincere  as  President 
Wilson.  But  we  know  what  came  of  it  all,  and  how  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  influence  of  Madame  de  Krudener  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  the  subtle  Metternich.  Whether  high-flown  idealism 
talks  in  the  dialect  of  Autocracy  or  in  that  of  Democracy,  it  is 
equally  to  be  distmsted  when  the  facts  are  against  it.  If  the 
main  currents  of  the  world  at  this  moment  are  running  in  the 
direction  of  Righteousness,  some  at  least  are  taking  a  circular 
course.  The  discerning  eye  discovers  all  sorts  of  noble  idealisms 
even  in  Bolshevism.  But  the  undiscerning  would  rather  be  damned 
outright  than  be  saved  that  way.  Labour,  again,  is  everywhere 
insurgent  and  easily  inclined  to  moods  of  violence  and  methods 
of  Prussianism ;  it  is  not  the  snapping  of  its  chains  which  is 
heard  so  much  as  the  noise  of  their  brandishing  as  weapons  of 
offence.  No  great  movement  ever  wholly  lacked  its  spiritual  and 
idealistic  side,  and  the  idealists  to  a  man  are  behind  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  it  is  not  so  much  pure  disinterestedness  which 
has  swept  this  movement  forward  as  the  horrors  of  the  late 
war  and  the  apprehension  of  worse  horrors  to  come  in  the  next, 
not  to  speak  of  the  ruinous  load  of  debt  which  now  presses  down 
every  nation  except  the  American,  or  will  do  when  they  give  up 
living  on  their  capital.  The  world,  indeed,  is  full  of  self-pity, 
and  it  seems  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  patience.  It  is  no  longer 
a  virtue  to  suffer  without  complaining.  But  the  nations  have 
not  abated  one  jot  of  their  intense,  self-conscious  nationalism. 
The  paean  of  unqualified  congratulation  with  which  the  Draft 
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Covenant  was  first  greeted  has  already  ceased  to  sound.  Praise  I 
has  become  discriminating,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  extreme  1 
exponents  of  the  new  internationalism,  has  given  way  to  re-  I 
proaches.  They  decided  after  brief  consideration  that  the  Cove¬ 
nant  was  not  democratic  but  autocratic,  and  that  it  was  designed 
— by  those  who  had  iifterfered  with  President  Wilson’s  generous 
conceptions — to  make  the  world  safe,  not  for  democracy,  but  for 
a  new  and  stronger  despotism.  They  complained  that  no  pro-  ; 
vision  was  made  for  the  representation  of  the  peoples,  or  even  < 
of  the  Parliaments,  in  the  governance  of  the  League.  They  said  i 
that  the  old  gang  of  diplomatists  would  turn  up  smiling  and  i 
assume  control  of  affairs  as  before,  and  that  the  last  state  of 
Europe  would  be  very  like  the  first.  But  what  would  they  have? 
A  League  of  Soviets  and  Workmen’s  Committees,  or  what?  A 
mob  of  Parliaments  in  Council,  or  a  sort  of  International  Trades 
Union  Congress  voting  by  card  ballot?  Grave  fault  was  also 
found  wdth  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  viz.,  the  general 
body  of  members  of  the  League  who  have  no  place  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  Nine.  Here  certainly  is  better  ground  f(» 
criticism,  though  most  of  the  faults  objected  to  are  inherent  in 
the  very  idea  of  the  League  itself.  The  problem  is  this :  How 
can  the  Big  Powders  and  the  Small  be  associated  in  a  common 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  world?  The  theory  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  that  in  principle  all  are  equal,  and  that  the  small 
nation  has  just- the  same  right  to  existence  and  to  its  own  mode 
and  way  of  life  as  the  great.  But,  whatever  the  theory,  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  small  nation  will  always  have  to  accommodate  its  way  of 
life  to  that  of  its  larger  neighbours  or  suffer  from  the  resultant 
collision.  The  theory  of  State  equality  has  perhaps  been  carried 
furthest  in  the  United  States  Constitution,  where  the  least  im¬ 
portant  State  in  the  Union  enjoys  the  same  representation  in 
the  Senate  as  the  most  powerful  and  most  populous.  But  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  act  on  this  principle  in  the  formation 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  larger  the  membership,  the 
more  impossible  it  became.  Theories  of  equality  of  right  break 
down  helplessly  in  face  of  such  inequalities  of  fact  as  the  differ¬ 
ence,  say,  between  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  the 
RepubUc  of  Costa  Rica.  Hence  some  division  of  the  States  of 
the  world  into  categories  was  necessary,  and  those  who  drafted 
the  Covenant  simplified  the  solution  as  far  as  possible  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  traditional  practice  of  centuries  and  introducing  the 
bicameral  system,  which  advanced  democrats  loathe,  but  from 
which  they  cannot  escape.  The  central  authorities  of  the  League, 
therefore,  have  been  divided  into  two  Houses — the  Executive 
Council  and  the  House  of  Delegates — and  the  division  of  powers 
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has  been  made  on  the  time-honoured  principle  of  “To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given.” 

The  Executive  Council,  which  is  to  be  the  omnipotent  body, 
will  consist  of  nine  members,  including  the  five  Entente  Powers 
of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
who  are  thus  placed  in  a  majority  from  the  start  and  will  remain 
a  majority  as  long  as  they  hang  together.  The  other  four 
members  are  to  be  elected  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  which 
body  is  also  entrusted  the  admission  of  new  members  by  a 
two-thirds  majority.  There  may  also  be  referred  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  the  duty  of  settling  such  non-justiciable  disputes 
as  the  Executive  Council  does  not  wish  to  undertake  itself, 
and  the  House  can  meet  for  discussion  at  its  own  pleasure. 
But  these  are  minor  duties,  and  the  broad  fact  remains  that 
in  matters  of  policy  the  House  of  Delegates  is  a  deliberative  body 
only,  and  it  can  bind  no  State  to  a  decision  of  which  it  dis¬ 
approves.  It  is  the.  Executive  Council  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  will  constitute  the  League,  and_in  its  hands  will  lie 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  world’s  affairs.  This  may  disappoint 
the  extreme  idealists,  but,  nevertheless,  it  corresponds  with  reali¬ 
ties.  It  indicates  that,  though  the  representatives  of  the  Entente 
Powers  can  talk  Equality  and  Brotherhood  as  well  as  any,  they 
know  how  to  protect  their  own  interests.  The  Five  Great  Powers 
among  the  Allies  constitute  themselves  a  permanent  majority  of 
the  ruling  body  of  the  League.  But  what  room  is  left  or  what 
provision  made  for  Germany  and  Russia  ?  On  this  head  the  Draft 
Covenant  is  vague  and  elusive.  If  Germany  desires  to  join  the 
League,  she  will  first  have  to  persuade  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  her  hona  fides.  But  what  then?  It  is  imix)ssible  to  suppose 
that  she  will  be  content  with  mere  membership  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  in  the  hope  of  being  chosen  eventually  one  of  the  four 
elected  representatives  on  the  Executive  Council.  Nor  is  any¬ 
thing  said  as  to  whether  the  four  elected  members  of  the  Council 
are  to  retire  after  a  term  of  years,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Five 
Entente  Powers  are  to  remain  for  all  time  in  an  ex  officio  majority. 
On  these  crucial  matters  the  Covenant  is  silent,  yet  they  must 
intimately  affect  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  scheme  outside 
the  Allied  Powers,  and  when  w'e  think  of  the  British  Dominions, 
Spain,  Brazil,  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  it  does  not  require 
much  prevision  to  see  that,  if  the  League  is  founded  on  the  lines 
proposed,  an  agitation  will  speedily  arise  for  a  revision  of  its 
constitution,  and  there  will  be  emphatic  protests  against  the 
assumption  by  the  big  brothers  of  so  much  authority  over  the 
small.  There  certainly  is  little  enough  democracy  in  the  scheme 
of  the  League,  though  it  is  in  the  name  of  Democracy  that  it 
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has  been  founded.  The  House  of  Delegates  will  have  about  as  ' 
much' real  power  in  the  governance  of  the  world  as  the  Senate  ' 
in  the  time  of  the  Eoihan  Empire. 

It  is  the  Council,  in  fact,  which  will  decide  everything  worth 
deciding.  It  rests  with  the  Council  to  appoint  the  permanent 
Secretariat  of  the  League,  which  will  form  its  administrative 
body.  It  rests  with  the  Council  to  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  several  Governments  ‘^what  military  equipment  > 
and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  ] 
of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament.”  It  rests  1 
with  the  Council  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  Permanent  i 
Court  of  International  Justice,  and  to  summon  disputants  to 
submit  their  quarrels  to  its  judgment  or  to  the  decision  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  the  charge  of  the  Council  to  see  that  the  Court’s 
judgments  are  obeyed.  If  any  Power  turns  recalcitrant,  it  will 
be  for  the  Council  to  prescribe  what  steps  shall  be  taken,  to 
proclaim  the  economic  boycott  against  the  offending  State,  and, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  authorise  the  use  of  arms,  and  set  the  forces 
of  the  offended  League  in  motion.  The  Council,  therefore,  is 
quite  omnipotent  in  the  scheme  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Council  consists  of  the  Five  Entente  Powers.  There  is 
no  suggestion  of  inviting  Germany  to  take  her  place  once  more 
among  the  great  nations — her  crimes  and  offences  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  No,  the  constitution  of  the  League  virtually  amounts 
to  a  perpetuation  of  the  War  Alliance,  and  this  is  no  objection 
in  the  eyes  of  most  Englishmen.  In  fact,  the  very  blemishes 
which  pain  the  extreme  Democrats  so  much  are  precisely  the 
features  which  recommend  it  most  to  those  who  wish  the  League 
to  start  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 

Writing  early  last  autumn  in  this  Review,  I  had  the  temerity 
to  head  my  article  “An  Illusory  League  of  Nations.”  Illusory 
it  certainly  seemed  then,  especially  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
being  propounded.  No  one  then  dreamed  that  the  knock-out  blow 
was  coming  so  soon ;  it  was  by  no  means  sure  that  it  was  coming 
at  all.  Many  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  League  were  pre-  ; 
pared  to  admit  to  full  membership  an  unbeaten  Germany;  they  ; 
would  have  accepted  quite  contentedly  what  President  Wilson 
himself  once  called — and  advocated — “peace  without  victory.”  i 
Any  League  of  Nations  founded  in  such  conditions  must  have 
been  illusory.  But  now  that  Germany  is  “down  and  out,”  now 
that  her  High  Sea  Fleet  is  in  British  keeping  and  her  dock-  ■ 
yards  are  about  to  be  swept  bare  of  every  armed  ship  afloat  or  K 
abuilding,  now  that  Heligoland  is  likely  to  return  to  its  old  E 
status  of  a  quiet  bathing  resort,  and  the  once  colossal  German  B. 
Army  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  large  police  force,  E 
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the  whole  position  is  entirely  changed.  Whether  or  not  Germany 
is  invited  to  join  the  League  after  giving  the  “  effective  guarantee 
of  sincere  intentions  ”  for  which  the  Covenant  stipulates,  she  will 
be  unable,  for  many  years  to  come,  seriously  to  trouble  the  peace 
of  the  w'orld,  if  France  and  Great  Britain  retain  their  political 
stability  and  are  determined  to  run  no  avoidable  risks.  France, 
at  least,  is  plainly  resolved  to  have  a  secure  frontier  on  the  side 
of  the  Rhine,  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  Great  Britain  will 
consent  to  any  abatement  of  British  naval  security. 

The  most  hopeful  feature  and  the  main  justification  of  the 
scheme  of  the  League  is  that  armed  force  is  relegated  to  the 
background.  The  Powers  are  pledged  to  submit  all  quarrels  either 
to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council.  Even  then 
there  is  to  be  a  three  months’  interval,  after  judgment  is  given, 
before  resort  is  had  to  War,  while,  if  one  party  accepts  the  award 
or  recommendation,  the  other  automatically  loses  its  right  to 
declare  war.  These  are  most  valuable  safeguards.  If  they  are 
honourably  observed,  they  will  almost  wholly  eliminate  the  danger 
of  war  resulting  from  what  we  may  call  an  ordinary  diplomatic 
quarrel,  though  even  before  1914  the  w’orld  thought  that  it  had 
travelled  a  considerable  way  in  that  direction.  Of  course,  one  has 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  Five  Entente  Powers  may  not 
regard  themselves  as  an  Entente  any  longer,  when  new  groupings 
and  orientations  have  taken  place,  and  new  dividing  questions 
have  arisen.  When  they  do  the  old  tendency  to  form  groups  and 
allances  of  Powers  will  assert  itself  as  before.  But  sufficient  for 
that  day  will  be  the  evil  thereof.  To  form  a  League  which  shall 
carry  the  world  safely  forward  for  twenty  years  will  in  itself  be 
a  great  achievement. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  idea  of  an  international  army,  “  an 
international  police  force,”  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once  described 
it,  always  standing  under  arms  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  League, 
has  been  rejected  as  impracticable.  That  was  a  thesis  which  I 
maintained  last  September,  when  most  friends  of  the  League 
either  assumed  that  the  difficulties  were  not  insuperable  or  ignored 
them  altogether.  But,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  alternative 
is  still  very  much  in  the  clouds.  The  Covenant  handles  "the 
matter  with  marked  caution.  It  says,  in  Article  8  :  “The  High 
Contracting  Parties  recognise  the  principle  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety.”  That  is  almost 
a  platitude.  It  merely  enunciates  the  principle  on  which  every 
nation — with  the  exception  of  Germany — acted  before  the  war, 
and  even  the  German  Government  professed  that  their  colossal 
military  and  naval  preparations  were  purely  defensive  in  character. 
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The  formulsB  on  which  reduction  is  to  be  carried  out  are  to  ^ 
be  decided  by  the  Executive  Council,  which  will  determine 
“what  military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable.” 
The  Council  will  also  advise  upon  the  problem  of  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  by  private  enterprise,  and  there  is  to  be  “full  and 
frank  interchange  of  information  as  to  their  military  and  naval 
programmes  among  the  High  Contracting  Parties.”  This  is  all 
excellent  as  a  manifesto ;  but  the  real  difficulties  have  still  to  be 
faced  and  overcome,  and  the  Covenant  itself  recognises  their 
validity  by  the  qualification  that  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  inter¬ 
national  obligations  shall  have  “  special  regard  to  the  geographical 
situation  and  circumstances  of  each  State.”  In  other  words,  it 
is  admitted  that  no  mere  mathematical  formula  will  meet  the  case, 
and  that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  an  all-round  reducticm 
of  so  much  per  cent.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  wholly  different 
positions  of  France  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
is  so  far  out  of  the  European  whirlpool  that  she  can  scarcely 
distinguish  the  set  of  fhe  current  towards  the  swirling  centre. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  will  still  have  to  live  next  door  to  Ger¬ 
many,  with  a  population  twice  as  large,  and  Germany  will  no  more 
forget  her  present  deep  humiliation  than  France  for  forty  years 
forgot  the  injuries  of  1870-1.  The  natural  instinct  of  France, 
therefore,  expressed  with  great  force  by  M.  Bourgeois,  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  “mak’  siccar”  now.  Poland  is  another  State  in 
a  very  exposed  geographical  position,  and  if  she  obtains  posses 
sion  of  Dantzig,  she  may  count  on  beginning  her  new  career  with 
Prussia  as  her  mortal  and  implacable  enemy.  Nothing  need  be 
said  of  the  new  Republics  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia, 
and  Hungary,  and  the  still  conflicting  ambitions  of  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece — to  say  nothing  of  the  unsolved  problem 
of  Russia.  One  needs  to  be  very  much  an  optimist  to  believe 
that  the  map  of  Europe  has  been  permanently  re-drawn  by 
the  Peace  Conference.  Credo  quia  impossihile  est.  Many  of 
the  clouds  on  the  horizon  are  already  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand. 
The  Adriatic,  for  example,  is  still  stormy ;  the  Dacian — perjured 
or  otherwise — still  descends  from  the  Ister. 

The  most  dramatic  article  in  the  Covenant  is  Article  16,  which 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  an  offending  State.  The  Council 
places  it  under  an  interdict,  and  every  member  of  the  League 
becomes  ipso  facto  at  war  with  the  offender.  There  are  no  neu¬ 
trals.  Even  States  outside  the  League  will  be  invited  to  become 
members  for  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  War,  and  the  whole  world 
is  to  be  ranged  against  the  guilty  party.  The  most  rigorous 
blockade  will  be  esta-blished  at  once.  All  avenues  of  trade  and 
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finance  are  to  be  cut  off ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Council  “to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  forces 
the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed 
forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League.” 
It  may  be  said  that  no  Power  can  face  the  world  in  arms  or  will 
be  80  mad  as  to  commit  suicide.  But  the  more  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic  the  nations  of  the  League  become,  the  more  unprepared 
for  war  of  any  kind  they  are  certain  to  be,  and  the  better  the 
prospects  of  a  Power  which  has  been  willing  to  submit  itself  to 
discipline  and  military  preparation.  Theoretically,  of  course, 
the  aggressive  designs  of  such  a  Power  will  be  detected  and 
stopped  before  they  become  dangerous.  But  will  they?  British 
statesmen  knew  that  Germany  was  prepai’ing  war,  and, yet  they 
rebuked  those  who  had  the  courage  to  warn  the  country  of  its 
danger.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  even  though  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  knew  that  one  of  their  number  was  playing 
false  and  secretly  arming,  they  would  take  effective  steps  to 
bring  her  to  book?  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that,  according  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  principle  of 
unanimity  has  already  been  laid  down  as  governing  the  decisions 
of  the  Executive  Council.  Without  unanimity,  no  actiop  will 
follow.  It  is  most  surprising  that  so  little  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  point  which  vitally  affects  the  practical  efficiency 
of  the  League.  Everyone  remembers  how  difficult  it  was  to  get 
the  old  Concert  of  Europe  to  take  effective  action  against  the 
infamies  of  the  Turk.  It  is  certain  to  be  no  less  difficult  to  secure 
unanimity  in  an  Executive  Council  of  Nine.  It  will  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  a  peccant  Power  cannot  count  on  some  one  friend 
among  the  Nine  who  will  play  the  familiar  part  of  Duelling- 
Second  and  raise  some  scruple  of  conscientious  objection  which 
will  paralyse  action  and  make  speedy  action  impossible.  This 
stipulation  of  unanimity  reduces  Article  16  to  impotence.  What 
looks  so  bold  and  drastic  is  in  effect  neither.  The  stronger  the 
Power  against  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  action  the  less  will 
be  the  chance  of  reaching  unanimity,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  Five  Allied  Powers,  forming  a  majority  of  the  Council, 
might  be  prevented  from  taking  action  by  the  obstinacy  of  one  of 
the  four  Powers  elected  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  Unanimity 
is  a  preposterous  stipulation  when  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
nations;  it  almost  looks  as  though  it  were  designed  to  render 
inoperative  the  very  Article  on  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
pinning  their  faith  to  make  war  impossible. 

Moreover,  under  Article  16  there  are  to  be  no  neutrals.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  has  told  us  that  the  thought,  “There  will  be  no 
neutrals,”  flashed  across  his  anxious  mind  in  the  night-watches 
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like  a  ray  of  comfort.  No  neutrals!  It  is  a  great  conception. 
The  world  is  to  move  against  the  aggressor  with  power  and 
majesty,  and  the  assumption  is  that  the  world  will  move  willingly 
and  at  once.  But  does  anyone  believe  this  in  his  heart  ?  If 
United  States  took  so  long  to  enter  the  Great  War,  and  came  in 
only  just  in  time  to  tip  the  scales  decisively  on  the  side  of  Eight, 
why  should  it  be  supposed  that  she  will  cheerfully  send  another 
army  to  Europe  in  some  new  quarrel  in  which  she  has  no  direct 
concern?  President  Wilson  won  his  second  Presidential  Election 
because,  as  his  friends  said,  he  had  kept  the  United  States  ont 
of  the  war.  Again,  the  United  States  Government  have  lately 
refused  to  send  another  American  soldier  to  Russia;  they  are, 
indeed,  anxious  to  withdraw  their  troops  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  And  yet,  ex  hypothesi,  if  Russia  at  any  future  time 
offends  against  the  principles  of  the  League,  the  United  States 
will  send  an  expedition  against  her.  Then,  in  Heaven’s  name, 
why  not  now?  Can  anyone  imagine  a  stronger  case  for  Allied 
intervention  in  Russia  than  exists  at  the  present  moment?  The 
Bolshevik  system  of  government  has  been  -proved  by  events 
to  be  the  negation  of  government.  It  is  the  must  subtle  and 
pervasive  menace  to  Liberty  and  Order  which  the  world  hae 
ever  known.  Autocracy,  Tsardom,  Kaiserism  were  never  half 
so  perilous  as  this  subtle  contagious  pest  which  calls  itself  true 
Democracy.  All  the  principles  which  are  enshrined  in  the 
League  of  Nations  are  outraged  by  Bolshevism,  and  wherever  it 
spreads  there  is  at  once  an  end  to  Order,  Law,  Religion,  Liberty. 
And  yet  the  United  States  will  not  send  another  soldier.  “What 
have  we  to  do  with  Russia?  ”  it  is  said  in  America,  as  in  England. 
“  Our  peoples  are  sick  of  war.  Let  the  Russians  settle  their  own 
domestic  affairs  I  Our  working  classes  will  not  send  their  sons 
to  perish  at  Archangel  and  Murmansk.  Not  another  man !  Not 
another  shilling !  ”  But  some  day  in  the  unseen  future,  if  Eussia 
defies  the  Council  of  the  League,  say,  with  respect  to  Lithuania, 
Poland,  or  Hungary,  the  democratic  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  will  willingly  contribute  their  quotas  of  ships 
and  men.  Fancy  a  Labour  Government  consenting  to  such  a 
proposition  !  British  public  opinion  is  still  the  most  insular  in 
Europe ;  it  is  only  rivalled  in  insularity  by  the  American.  The 
exaltation  of  the  crusading  spirit  is  evanescent.  The  practical 
advantages  of  “splendid  isolation  ’’  are  abiding.  If  it  ever  comes 
to  the  point  of  putting  Article  16  into  operation,  the  now  blessed 
League  of  Nations  will  be  cursed  as  a  meddling  Areopagus.  Its 
best  hope  is  to  stop  a  quarrel  in  its  first  beginnings — to  smother 
it  with  delays. 
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Whatever  virility  the  League  possesses  it  will  possess  in  virtue 
of  the  urgent  necessity  that  the  Five  Great  Powers  should  hold 
together  during  the  coming  years.  The  world  is  no  more  capable 
of  a  true  internationalism  than  it  has  been  capable  of  living  up 
to  true  Keligion.  Even  the  major  prophet  of  the  League  feels 
bound,  while  preaching  the  necessity  of  world-disarmament,  to 
press  forward  the  biggest  Navy  Bill  in  history.  It  needs  much 
skill  to  reconcile  these  things,  and  we  have  not  seen  them  recon¬ 
ciled.  This  Draft  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  promises 
more  than  can  be  fulfilled.  It  has  flattered  the  peoples.  It  has 
also  most  assuredly  deceived  them.  It  consolidates  the  Entente, 
but  it  is  overloaded  with  ambiguity  and  pretence,  which  usually, 
in  the  long  run,  turn  to  mischief.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again. 
The  rulers  are  setting  their  hands  to  the  same  document,  but 
without  all  meaning  the  same  thing. 


J.  B.  Firth. 
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Eecent  agitation  in  Egypt,  involving  a  Ministerial  crisis  which 
has  lasted  for  several  months,  and  which  is  understood  to  be  due 
to  certain  vague  aspirations  after  “  self-determination  ” — as  a 
result  of  the  war  and  the  general  settlement — has  brought  once 
more  prominently  into  notice  the  immense  importance  for  this 
country  of  choosing  the  right  men  to  govern  that  curious  com- 
munity.  A  few  words,  therefore,  about  some  former  rigimet 
may  possibly  be  of  interest  at  the  present  juncture. 

When  one  looks  back  on  Egyptian  administration,  in  modem 
times,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  British  occupation  of  1882,  one 
realises  that,  though  on  a  general  survey  it  appears  to  have  been 
steadily  progressive  and  successful,  it  has  in  reality  been  subject 
to  some  vicissitudes  and  certain  fluctuations.  This  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  varying  principles  of-  policy  which  have  been 
laid  down  from  time  to  time' by  his  Majesty’s  Government  for 
its  orientation,  but  perhaps  even  more  to  the  personal  tempera¬ 
ment  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  successive  British  agents  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  apply  them.  It  may  therefore  possibly  be 
of  interest  to  recall  these  different  phases,  and  endeavour  to  pomt 
out  some  of  their  more  salient  and  distinguishing  characteristics. 

There  was  first  the  long  period  of  Lord  Cromer’s  great  Pro- 
consulship,  which  lasted  from  1883  to  1907,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  all  succeeding  rdgimes.  The  leading  feature  of  this 
period  was  the  gradual  gathering  together  of  all  the  threads  of 
government  and  their  concentration  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
whose  commanding  abilities,  combined  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  stage  of  political  development  which  the 
country  had  attained,  marked  him  out  for  supreme  power.  These 
conditions  inevitably  involved  a  corresponding  and  continuous 
struggle  with  those  forces  which  resented  w'hat  they  perhaps  not 
unnaturally  considered  as  unwarrantable  encroachments  on  their 
own  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  which  resisted  his  authority 
by  active  opposition  or  passive  obstruction.  The  Native  Ministers 
of  those  days  were  not — with  one  or  two  striking  exceptions— 
men  of  first-rate  ability,  and  were  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
content  to  leave  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  their  British  coadjutors. 
There  were,  however,  from  time  to  time,  more  especially  in  the 
early  period  of  his  administration,  trials  of  strength  between  the 

(1)  Bein^part  of  an  Address  on  “Egyptian  Adminiatration,’’  recently  delivered 
at  the  Royal  C!oloniaI  Institute. 
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more  daring  spirits  among  them  and  the  masterful  British  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  main  and  the  most  powerful  source  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  however,  throughout  this  period,  was  the  Khedive,  Abbas 
Hilniy>  himself.  Lord  Cromer  has  given  some  account  of  his 
relations  with  this  personage  and  of  the  latter’s  deplorable  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct  in  his  little  book  on  Abbas  II.,  published  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  I  need  not,  therefore,  dilate  upon 
these  matters  further.  I  may,  however,  perhaps  add  to  what  is 
there  related  that  Lord  Cromer  himself  was  fully  alive  to  the 
grave  objections  which  this  system  of  one-man  government, 
carried  to  so  extreme  a  point,  necessarily  presented,  even  in  an 
Oriental  country  which  has  for  centuries  been  accustomed  to  the 
most  autocratic  of  regimes.  But,  as  he  was  wont  to  remark,  it 
was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  of  the  Khedive’s 
disposition,  a  choice  between  the  personal  government  of  his 
Highness  and  the  personal  government  of  Lord  Cromer ;  and  he 
preferred  the  latter.  For,  after  all,  he  was  accountable  for  his 
actions  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament,  and,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  British  public  opinion,  whereas  the  Khedive  was, 
in  practice,  accountable  to  nobody,  and  Native  public  opinion 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Moreover,  the  true  criterion  of 
good  government  is  not  the  form  it  takes,  nor,  within  limits,  the 
methods  it  employs,  but  its  aims  and  its  results.  The  difference 
between  the  autocracy  of  Lord  Cromer  and  the  autocracy — which 
preceded  it — of  Ismail  Pacha,  whom  hie  grandson,  Abbas,  so 
greatly  resembled,  was  that  the  former  aimed  at,  and  to  a  great 
extent  achieved,  the  liberation  of  the  people  from  oppression, 
ensured  even-handed  justice  for  all  men,  and  effected  consider¬ 
able  reduction  of  taxation ;  whereas  the  latter — whatever  may 
have  been  its  ostensible  aims — ^resulted,  in  practice,  in  systematic 
and  wholesale  spoliation  of  the  inhabitants,  produced  a  system 
of  justice  which  was  a  mockery,^  and  imposed  on  the  people 
enormous  fiscal  burdens  which  culminated  in  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  anarchy. 

But  the  great  drawback  to  any  form  of  personal  despotism, 
however  benevolent  and  enlightened  it  may  in  reality  be,  is  that 
it  is  always  peculiarly  exposed  to  misrepresentation  and  traduce- 
ment  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  adversaries.  These  objections 
are  intensified  tenfold  when  the  despotism  is  that  of  a  foreign 
Christian  Governor  in  a  more  or  less  fanatical  Moslem  country. 
There  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  this  system  of  government, 

(1)  Cf.  Lord  Dufferin’s  Report  (Egypt,  No.  6,  1883)  : — “At  the  moment  there 
i*  no  real  justice  in  the  country.  What  passes  under  the  name  is  a  mockery, 
both  as  regards  the  Tribunals  themselves  and  the  Corpus  juris  they  pretend  to 
administer.” 
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which  tended  with  time  to  become  more  and  more  absolute,  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  poUtical  agitators  and  led  eventually 
to  the  rapid  spread  of  that  spirit  of  nationalism  and  anti-Christian 
sentiment  which  is  always  latent  in  Oriental  communities  under 
European  dominance.  It  culminated  in  an  explosion  of  popular 
fury,  apropos  of  the  murderous  attack  on  some  British  officers 
at  a  little  village  in  the  provinces  called  Denshawai,  and  of  the 
stern  repression  by  which  that  incident  was  followed.  And  as 
these  events  happened  to  coincide  with  the  accession  to  power, 
after  ten  years  of  opposition,  of  a  Liberal  Government  with  an 
enormous  majority.  Radical  support  of  the  agitators  in  the  House 
of  Commons  rendered  some  change  inevitable,  both  in  the  policy 
and  in  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  In  the  spring  of  1907, 
therefore.  Lord  Cromer’s  long  reign — for  such  in  reality  it  was 
— came  to  an  end,  and  he  returned  to  well-earned  repose  in 
England  after  his  arduous  labours  in  Egypt.  His  health  had 
indeed  already  suffered  severely,  and  he  had  already,  some  time 
previously,  decided  to  retire. 

It  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to 
attempt  even  the  most  cursory  estimate  of  his  Egyptian  career. 
His  work  is  recorded  in  detail,  throughout  a  period  of  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  long  series  of  his  annual  Reports, 
which  are  not  only  a  mine  of  economic  information  and  political 
wisdom,  but  also — w'hat  is  more  unusual  in  official  documents— 
models  of  scholarship  and  literary  style.  His  labours  are  also, 
to  some  extent,  recounted  in  his  monumental  work  on  Modem 
Egypt,  and  in  those  of  such  competent  authorities  as  Lord  Milner 
and  the  late  Sir  Auckland  Colvin.  The  marvellous  financial 
transformation  and  material  development  of  the  country  which 
he  effected,  in  a  relatively  short  space  of  time,  by  unremitting 
toil  and  the  exercise  of  a  brilliant  intellect  combined  with  great 
natural  shrewdness,  caution,  and  robust  good  sense,  are,  indeed, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  his  name  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  regeneration  of  modern  Egypt,  and  its  meta¬ 
morphosis  from  the  chaotic  condition  of  bankruptcy  and  misrule 
in  which  he  found  it,  in  1883,  to  one  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
and  order  to  be  found  in  the  Near  East. 

He  was  succeeded,  as  had  been  his  own  desire,  by  one  of  his 
principal  former  lieutenants.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  had  filled 
many  important  posts  in  Egypt,  and  had  ended  his  career  there, 
three  years  earlier,  at  the  head  of  the  Civil  Service,  as  Financial 
Adviser.  Sir  Eldon’s  relations  with  the  Khedive  had  always 
been  particularly  friendly,  and  he  was  therefore  clearly  marked 
out  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  policy,  which  the  Liberal 
Government  desired  to  try,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  render 
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possible  administration  with  the  cordial  support  and  collaboration 
of  the  Khedive,  and  not  in  hostility  and  opposition  to  him.  As 
Lord  Cromer  has  put  it,^  “No  drastic  change  was  made  in 
Egyptian  institutions  .  .  .  but  a  wholly  new  spirit  was  breathed 
into  the  administration.  The  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Khedive 
was  invited,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  that  co-operation,  his  High¬ 
ness  was  allowed  a  far  freer  hand  in  dealing  with  matters,  chiefly 
of  a  personal  character,  which  specially  interested  him,  than  he 
had  previously  enjoyed.  British  guidance  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  Egyptian  Ministers  were  made  to  feel  that 
they  must  act  on  their  own  responsibility  and  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment.”  ^  The  experiment  proved  a  disastrous  failure, 
both  from  a  political  and  an  administrative  point  of  view.  So  far 
as  the  conciliation  of  Nationalist  sentiment  was  concerned.  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst  himself  subsequently  placed  on  record,  in  his  last 
report,  that  the  concessions  which  this  change  of  policy  entailed 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Nationalist  party  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  made,  but  were  “attributed,  both  by  the  Egyptians  and 
by  the  local  European  colonies,  to  weakness,  to  an  attempt  to 
pacify  the  National  agitation  by  ill-timed  concessions,  and  to  the 
intentional  diminution  of  British  authority.”  As  regards  the  con¬ 
ciliation  of  the  Khedive,  the  results  were  no  more  satisfactory. 
To  quote  Lord  Cromer  once  more  :  *  “The  attempt  to  ensure  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Khedive  was  sound  enough  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  the  price  which  had  to  be  paid  in  order  to  ensure  that 
co-operation  was  excessive.  It  involved  the  revival  of  some 
serious  abuses  which  had  been  suppressed,  Such  as  the  shame¬ 
less  traffic  in  graded  and  decorations,  and  it  entailed  much  in¬ 
justice  and  even  oppression  to  individuals.”  From  an  adminis¬ 
trative  point  of  view,  the  results  of  the  new  policy  were  equally 
unfortunate,  though  here,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  marking 
time,  and  even  of  economic  retrogression  had  been  allowed  for 
and  discounted  in  advance,  as  a  necessary,  if,  as  was  hoped,  a 
temporary,  condition  of  the  change.  In  point  of  fact,  hardly 
anything  was  done,  and  administration  degenerated  into  mere 
routine.  Scaijcely  any  new  schemes  of  any  kind  were  under¬ 
taken,  the  British  administrators  (who  had  been  instructed  to 

(1)  See  Ahhas  II,,  p.  zi. 

(2)  This  was  but  a  slight  amplification  of  Sir  Eldon’s  own  statement  of  his 
policy,  given  in  his  last  Report.  "The  Elgyptian  Ministers  and  officials  have 
been  encouraged  to  take  more  responsibility  and  initiative  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country.”  This,  he  went  on  to  explain,  was  “only  the  natural  development 
of  the  policy  followed  from  the  begiiming.  British  control  has  always  been 
limited,  as  far  as  possible,  to  guidance  at  the  headquarters  of  Government,  and 
an  efficient  system  of  inspection  of  the  native  local  authorities.’’  (See  Egypt, 
No.  1,  1911,  p.  2.) 

(3)  Abbag  II.,  p.  xii. 
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keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background)  waiting,  like  ostnchei 
with  their  heads  in  the  sand,  for  the  Egyptians  to  take  the  initia- 
tive — a  spectacle  which,  if  sometimes  irritating,  was  not  devoid 
of  humour.  The  period  was,  therefore,  one  of  general  stagnation 
and  administrative  sterility.^  The  only  measure  of  importance 
which  can  be  pointed  to,  I  think,  at  this  time  was  the  reform  of 
the  Provincial  Councils  in  1908 — a  scheme  for  extending  local 
government,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  appease  the  increasingly 
loud  demands  for  larger  powers  of  autonomy.  Lord  Dufferin,  in 
his  Report  of  1883,  had  observed  that  “local  self-government  is  the 
fittest  preparation  and  most  convenient  stepping-stone  for  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  a  constitutional  rdgime”  and  Lord  Cromer 
had  quoted  the  remark  with  approval  in  his  last  report.  The  ob¬ 
servation  is  doubtless  true  in  theory,  but  unfortunately  theories 
are  apt  to  prove  an  inadequate  solace  in  times  of  great  political 
excitement.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  once  declared,  with  greater 
political  acumen,  apropos  of  Parish  Councils  in  England,  that 
such  institutions  are  like  a  circus,  and  merely  amuse  people  with¬ 
out  satisfying  their  political  appetites  or  administrative  aspira¬ 
tions.  Certainly  the  Provincial  Councils  law  evoked  little  interest 
in  Egypt,  and  the  demand  for  full  Parliamentary  institutions 
continued  unabated.  At  length  a  proposal  to  extend  the  con¬ 
cession  of  the  great  French  Suez  Canal  Company  brought  the 
popular  effervescence  to  a  head,  and  led  to  a  more  or  less  organised 
agitation  against  foreigners  and  Christians,  which  focussed  itself 
in  an  attack  on  the  Coptic  Prime  Minister,  Boutros  Pacha,  and 
culminated  in  the  assassination  of  that  unfortunate  personage  in 
February,  1910.  This  tragic  event,  which  was  a  serious  loss  to 
Anglo-Egyptian  administration — for  Boutros  Pacha  had  proved 
himself  a  sturdy  and  loyal  ally  of  the  British  Government — prac¬ 
tically  terminated  Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s  career  in  Egypt.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  worries  and  anxieties  of  that 
terrible  time  reacted  so  gravely  on  his  health  that  they  led  to 
the  fatal  illness  which  prematurely  ended  his  life  a  year  later,  at 
the  relatively  early  age  of  fifty. 

The  passing  of  judgment  on  his  four  years  of  Egyptian  adminis¬ 
tration  must  be  left  to  future  historians — should  any  concern 
themselves  wdth  such  fleeting  i)hases  of  the  past — and  they  will, 
I  fancy,  have  some  difficulty  in  apportioning  justly  responsibility 
for  an  era  in  Egyptian  affairs  which  undoubtedly  evoked  much 
angry  comment  at  the  time,  both  in  Egypt  and  at  home.  Of 

(1)  Indeed,  the  late  ex-President  Rooeevelt,  when  in  Cairo,  in  the  epring  of 
1910,  in  the  course  of  an  address  at  the  new  Ej^yptian  University,  in  which  he 
gave  much  candid  and  salutary  advice  to  the  Egyptians.,  took  occasion  to  tell 
us  British  administrators  also,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  we  must  either  “get  on 
or  get  out !  ” 
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the  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which  he  faced  these 
attacks,  even  when  already  in  the  grip  of  a  fatal  disease,  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  it  inspired  genuine  admiration  among 
all  his  colleagues  and  coadjutors.  Nor,  in  saying  that  his  policy 
failed,  as  he  himself  appears  to  have  recognised  in  the  above- 
quoted  despatch,  do  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  suggesting  that 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  a  closer  association  of  the  governed 
with  the  Government  was  not,  at  that  time,  desirable  and  even 
inevitable.  Still  less  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  any  return  to  the 
Cromerian  era  of  one-man  government  is  conceivable  in  the 
future.  The  principle  which  Gorst  then  inaugurated  of  choosing 
the  ablest  Egyptians  available  for  the  posts  of  Ministers,  and 
allowing  them  real  authority  and  initiative,  has  been  steadily 
adhered  to  ever  since,  and  Lord  Kitchener  himself,  though  he 
governed  Egypt  in  some  respects  more  autocratically  than  Lord 
Cromer,  never  seriously  receded  from  it.  But  the  policy  failed 
then  because,  in  its  execution,  it  was  too  sudden,  too  ostentatious, 
and  too  artificial.  Instead  of  being  a  gradual  transition,  it  was 
an  abrupt  volte  face,  for  which  the  country  was  unprepared,  which 
gtimulated  all  the  forces  of  disorder,  and  led  to  grave  and  general 
political  unrest. 

However,  in  'any  appreciation  of  the  Gorst  rigime,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend.  In  several  important  respects  he  was 
heavily  handicapped  from  the  start,  and  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  survive  this  disadvantage,  as. he  might  have  sur¬ 
vived  it,  in  time.  In  the  first  place  he  had  to  succeed  a  very 
big  man,  whose  name  had  become  a  household  word,  not  only 
in  Egypt,  but  throughout  the  Empire ;  and  brilliantly  clever  as 
he  was  in  many  ways,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  considerable 
abilities  were  not  better  suited — like  those  of  many  another  man 
—to  the  post  of  First  Lieutenant,  in  which  he  had  been  so 
remarkably  successful  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  career,  than  to 
that  of  Captain  of  the  Ship.  It  may,  in  short,  be  questioned 
whether  he  possessed  certain  qualities  essential  for  supreme  com¬ 
mand,  and  for  the  successful  discharge  of  the  great  responsibilities 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  undertake.  In  the  second  place  the 
violent  political  excitement  and  unrest — amounting,  in  some 
[  quarters,  to  dangerous  religious  fanaticism — which  he  had  in- 
i  herited  from  the  previous  rigime,  and  at  the  very  height  of  which 
his  great  predecessor  had  retired,  rendered  administration,  in  the 
always  difficult  circumstances  of  Egypt,  more  than  ordinarily 
perilous  and  thorny.  Finally,  his  period  of  office  coincided  with 
a  time  of  acute  financial  depression,  following  on  an  epoch  of 
unprecedented  buoyancy  and  outwardly  brilliant  prosperity.  This 
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depression  commenced  at  the  very  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Egypt 
in  June,  1907,  and  prejudiced  him  gravely,  not  only  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ignorant  classes  of  the  native  population,  who  attributed 
it  to  incompetence  and  maladministration,  but  also  in  those  of 
many  among  the  European  commercial  colonies  who  failed  to 
attribute  what  was  called  “  the  crisis  ”  to  its  real  causes,  and 
laid  the  blame  on  the  Government  for  supposed  errors  of  action 
or  inaction.  The  crisis  in  question  was  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  the  natural  reaction  after  the  wave  of  frenzied  speculatiwi 
and  financial  excitement  which  swept  over  the  country  from  1903 
to  1907,  and  which  itself  was  due  to  the  high  price  of  cotton- 
leading  to  a  land  boom  of  unprecedented  dimensions — overtrading 
and  excessive  credit  by  the  banks. 

On  Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s  death,  in  July,  1911,  Lord  Kitchener 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  a  considerable  swing-back 
of  the  pendulum  ensued.  True,  no  outward  change  was  made, 
either  in  the  form  of  government  or  in  the  public  expression  of 
policy,  but  once  more  “  a  new  spirit  was  breathed  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration.”  Lord  Kitchener  undoubtedly  endeavoured  at  first 
loyally  and  sincerely  to  continue  the  policy  of  working  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  Khedive.  But  when  he  had  given  this  system 
a  fair  trial,  and  satisfied  himself  by  personal  experience  and  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  that  good  government  and  good  relations  with  the 
Khedive  were  incompatible  ideals,  he  was  not  the  man  to  persist 
in  the  path  of  failure.  He  therefore  firmly  resumed  the  reins  of 
government  which  his  predecessor  had  allowed  to  hang  loose 
and  proceeded  himself  to  direct  the  course  of  policy  and  reforms 
in  the  various  departments.  He  went,  indeed,  in  this  respect, 
much  further  than  Lord  Cromer  had  ever  gone,  for  his  instincts 
were  in  reality  essentially  military  and  far  more  autocratic  than 
those  of  Lord  Cromer — a  Whig,  by  family  origin,  with  traditional 
sympathies  for  democratic  principles.  Lord  Cromer — though  of 
necessity,  as  above  observed,  an  autocrat — had  at  least  always 
governed  by,  and  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of,  his  principal 
British  subordinates,  the  three  or  four  Advisers  of  the  Ministries,* 
and  of  the  ablest  and  most  trusted  among  the  Egyptian  Ministers, 
and  he  seldom  interfered  with  the  discretion,  on  points  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  the  heads  of  technical  departments  in  matters  which 
were  their  special  province.  He  expected,  of  course,  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  any  scheme  of  importance,  and  he  retained  a  right  of 
veto ;  but  he  refrained  from  personal  incursion  into  regions  with 

(1)  When  I  went  out  to  Egypt,  in  1897,  to  take  up,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
post  of  Judicial  Adviser,  there  were  only  three  of  these  functionaries,  viz.,  for 
Finance,  Justice,  and  the  Interior  respectively.  Later,  another  was  added  for  the 
Public  Works,  and  yet  later  another  for  Education.  The  present  number  is 
therefore  five. 
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which  he  was  unfamiliar,  and  very  rarely  initiated  reforms  in 
such  matters  himself.  Lord  Kitchener,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
strong  views  of  his  own  in  almost  every  field  of  administration 
—financial,  legal,  medical,  and  the  rest — and  frequently  insisted 
on  their  execution,  in  spite  of  strong  protests.  Indeed,  he  not 
infrequently  totally  disregarded  the  Adviser  concerned,  and  some¬ 
times  derived  his  inspirations  from  obscure  and  wholly  irrespon¬ 
sible  sources.  This  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  general  want 
of  confidence  in  the  official  concerned,  still  less  any  grave  reflec¬ 
tion  on  his  professional  capacity  and  fitness  for  his  office,  such  as 
to  call  for  his  resignation,  though  it  occasionally  hurt  the  feelings 
of  sensitive  persons,  and  caused  a  certain  amount  of  friction. 
It  was  simply  Lord  Kitchener’s  way.  Such  proceedings  were, 
indeed,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  methods  of  adminis¬ 
tration  which  he  pursued  throughout  his  career  that  he  persisted 
in  them,  unchanged,  even  at  the  War  Office,  as  the  Dardanelles 
Commission  has  placed  very  frankly  on  record.' 

The  results  of  these  proceedings  in  Egypt  were  always  inter¬ 
esting,  from  an  experimental  point  of  view,  but  the  outcome  was 
by  no  means  always  satisfactory.®  During  the  three  years  of 
his  administration  (1911-1914)  a  large  number  of  innovations  of 
various  kinds  were  introduced,  some  of  them  of  a  far-reaching 
order,  the  explanation  and  subsequent  history  of  which  would 
require  several  articles  by  themselves,  and  cannot  be  attempted 
here.  The  source  of  all  of  them,  however,  was  a  very  real  and 
profound  desire  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  “fellaheen,”  or 
peasant  cultivators,  for  whom'  he  undoubtedly  entertained  a 
genuine  admiration  and  affection.  Unfortunately,  a  certain 
rather  surprising  strain  of  simplicity  in  his  character  sometimes 
{^evented  him  from  recognising  the  inherent  difficulties  in  his 
schemes,  which  were  likely  to  impede  effectually  the  attainment 
of  the  object  in  view.®  The  measure  of  his  which  caused  the 

(1)  “As  regards  administrative  methods,  we  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  principles  of  the  devolution  of  authority  and  responsibility,  upon  which 
'the  War  Office  system  was  based,  were  ignored  by  Lord  Kitchener.  All  the 
evidence  laid  before  us  points,  to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Kitchener  u^os  not 
in  the  habit  of  consuJtinq  his  subordinates,  and  that  he  frequently  gave  orders 
over  the  heads  of  the.  chiefs  of  Departments,  and  sometimes  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and,  in  fact,  that  be  centralised  the 
vhole  administration  of  the  War  Office  in  his  own  hands."  See  “Dardanelles 
COTimiesinn,”  First  Report.  1917.  C.D.  8490,  p.  13. 

(2)  For  instance,  one  of  the  least  successful  of  these  experiments  was  a  minor 
revolution  which  he  endeavoured  to  effect  in  the  weights  and  meas.ures  of  the 
country  by  the  official  organisation  of  such  matters  in  the  “  Halakas,”  or  cotton 
nurkets.  (See  Egypt,  No.  1,  1913,  p.  16.) 

(3)  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  one  was  sometimes  reminded  of  what  was  said  of 
the  great  Dt;ke  of  Wellington  : — 

“Foremost  captain  of  his  time. 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime !  “ 
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greatest  stir  in  Egypt — alarming  the  banks  and  perturbing  more  i 
or  less  the  whole  business  community — was  the  famous  “Home, 
stead  Exemption  Law  ”  of  1912,  better  known  in  Egypt  as  the 
“Five  Feddan  Law,”  a  measure  which  established  the  immunity 
from  seizure  and  sale  for  debt  of  the  homestead  in  small  agricul- 
tural  holdings  not  exceeding  five  feddans,  or  roughly  five  acres, 
in  extent.  This  law  was  based  on  the  “Punjab  Land  Alienatka 
Act  ”  of  1900,  with  which  Lord  Kitchener  had  become  acquainted 
in  India,  and  which  was  said  to  have  proved  successful  there— 
a  matter  on  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  m- 
formation.  It  was  aimed  at  the  exploitation  of  the  peasantry  by 
the  village  usurers,  who  are  largely  of  Greek  nationality.  I  may 
perhaps  say  that  I  personally  was  always  very  sceptical  of  ite 
success,  and  was  not  encouraged  by  hearing  from  an  eminent 
Greek  financier  that  he  had  offered  to  bet  his  lordship  anything 
he  pleased  that,  within  three  months  of  its  promulgation,  the 
Greek  usurers  would  have  discovered  at  least  three  eff  ective  ways 
of  evading  its  provisions  1  Its  full  execution  has  been  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
previous  situation,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  even  yet  come 
into  full  working  order.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  to  be  still  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  result  has  been. 
From  such  data,  however,  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  its  effect,  one  way  or  the  other,  has,  for ' 
reasons  which  are  still  obscure,  been  far  less  important  than  was 
anticipated  by  any  of  the  parties  to  what  was  at  the  time  a  rather 
violent  controversy.  Another  measure  which  gave  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  was  the  institution  of  “Cantonal 
Courts,”  under  which  lay  notables  in  the  villages,  or  “cantons,” 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  gratuitously,  , 
in  petty  cases,  on  the  principle  of  the  English  J.P.’s.  The  idea 
was  to  enable  the  fellah  to  have  Kis  disputes  settled  in  or  near 
his  own  village,  without  delay,  and  with  little  or  no  expense. 
The  measure  caused  some  apprehension  in  official,  and  more 
especially  in  legal,  circles,  where  the  possibility  of  finding,  in 
the  country  districts,  men  of  capacity  and  integrity  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  such  a  task  was  greatly  doubted.  It  may,  however, 
now  be  readily  acknowledged  that,  on  the  whole,  this  institution 
has  achieved  a  marked  success,  and  is  probably,  at  the  present 
time,  by  far  the  most  flourishing  of  all  Lord  Kitchener’s  institu¬ 
tions.  Among  others,  designed  for  the  relief  or  convenience  of 
the  people,  I  may  mention  a  reform  of  the  Savings  Banks,  with  ] 
a  view  to  rendering  them  more  convenient  and  attractive  to  the 
population ;  the  insertion  in  the  Penal  Code  of  provisions  j 
for  the  punishment  of  usury  (which  have  remained  almost 
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ft  dead  letter,  as  was  anticipated  at  the  time) ;  the  grant  of  small 
holdings  not  exceeding  five  acres  of  reclaimed  land  to  deserving 
I  cultivators  on  highly  ^advantageous  terms ;  and  the  institution  of 
local  commissions  for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  fellaheen,  and  devising  measures  for  its  relief.  Finally, 
in  addition  to  all  these  reforms  of  an  economic  order.  Lord 
Kitchener  undertook  a  revision  of  the  constitutional  organisation 
of  the  country,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  principal  representative  bodies — the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Legislative  Council — into  one  body  called  the  “  Legislative 
Assembly,”  with  slightly  extended  powers.  This  was  carried 
through  in  the  summer  of  1913,^  and  the  new  Assembly  was 
opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Khedive  early  in  1914.  It 
held  one  somewhat  turbulent  session  and  was  then  prorogued. 

I  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  political  status  of 
the  country  as  a  British  Protectorate  will  involve  some  further 
revision  of  these  institutions. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  at  present  the  precise  degree  of  per¬ 
manent  impression  made  on  the  Egyptian  polity  and  economic 
organisation  by  Lord  Kitchener’s  reforms,  or  to  predict  to  what 
extent  any  of  them  will  survive.  But,  at  any  rate,  those  three 
years  of  bis  administration  were  a  highly  interesting  and  stimu¬ 
lating  experience  to  all  concerned,  and  constituted  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  period  of  inaction  and  official  self-effacement 
which  had  preceded  it.  Lord  Kitchener’s  appointment  as  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt,  when  first  announced,  was  somewhat  strongly 
criticised  and  opposed  in  some  quarters,  on  the  ground  that  a 
great  soldier  was  unsuitable  for  a  post  which  required  profound 
experience  in  civil  government  and  diplomatic  affairs,*  and  had 
!,  in  modern  time  been  held  only  by  men  who — ^though  the  greatest 
of  them  was  originally  in  the  Army — had  won  their  laurels  as 
financiers  and  diplomatists.  He  evidently  desired  to  prove  that 
his  administrative  talents  were  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
military  genius,  and  to  a  large  extent  he  may  be  said  to  have 
succeeded.  His  greatest  defect  as  a  civil  administrator — if  a 
word  of  criticism  be  permissible — was  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  positive  passion  for  dispatch  at  any  price.  He  seemed  to 
be  inflexibly  determined  to  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  classes 
of  civil  work  those  methods  of  ceaseless  driving-power  and  breath¬ 
less  speed  which  he  had  found  so  successful  in  the  Army.  In 
military  affairs  rapidity  of  action  in  the  execution  of  a  design 

(1)  S«e  Egypt,  Noa.  3  and  3a.  (1913.) 

(2)  It  may  be  remembered  that  similar  objections  were  raised,  in  many 
quarters,  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  him  to  India,  as  Viceroy,  the  appre¬ 
hension  being  that  his  methods  would  prove  too  summary.  Cf.,  t.g.,  India 
under  Carton  and  After.  By  Lovat  Fraser.  1911.  P.  467. 
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is,  no  doubt,  often  essential,  and  almost  always  advantageous. 
In  civilian  administration  time  is  seldom  of  the  essence  of  the 
problem,  or  in  any  sense  a  paramount  consideration.  In  such 
spheres,  notably,  as  law  and  legislative  drafting,  great  expedi- 
tiousness  is  not  only  no  recommendation,  but,  when  carried  to 
excess,  constitutes  a  very  grave  danger  to  the  whole  community. 
Much  of  the  legislation  which  Lord  Kitchener  required — and  he 
required  a  great  deal — was  seriously  prejudiced  by  his  unwilling, 
ness  to  allow  reasonable  time  for  its  elaboration ;  and  certain  laws 
which  were  rushed  through,  at  the  height  of  summer  when  every- 
one  was  more  or  less  exhausted  by  the  heat,  suffered  severely  from 
this  cause.  Such  feverish  haste  was,  in  reality,  quite  needless, 
but  the  truth  is  that  he  was  so  tremendously  in  earnest  in  every¬ 
thing  he  undertook,  and  what  he  wanted — for  the  time  being— 
he  wanted  so  terrifically,  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  con¬ 
cerned  had  any  rest  until  he  got  it.  Then  he  turned  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  However,  the  great  qualities  of  exceptional  men 
usually  have  to  be  paid  for,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  by 
certain  corresponding  defects ;  and  the  greater  the  qualities,  the 
more  expensive,  as  a  rule,  are  the  defects.  In  the  present 
instance,  at  any  rate,  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  facts 
would  dream  of  denying  that  the  qualities  far  outweighed  the 
defects.  Moreover,  Lord  Kitchener  never  spared  himself,  though 
no  doubt  his  iron  constitution  enabled  him  to  stand  a  stram 
under  which  weaker  men  succumbed.  His  untiring  industry  and 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  task  in  hand,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  a  great  example  to  us  all.  There  was  certainly  no  stag¬ 
nation  under  his  regime,  and  routine  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Moreover,  his  conception  of  his  r6le  was  more  grandiose  and 
universal  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors'.  Egypt,  with  its 
enervating  climate  and  somnolent  summer  habits,  has  probably 
never  had  so  active  and  peripatetic  a  Governor  in  all  its  long 
history.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  his  visiting  some  remote 
country  district  or  other  to  inspect  the  progress  of  some  pet 
project,  or  to  converse  with  Mudirs^  and  notables  about  the 
local  needs  of  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  similar  affairs.  He 
took  a  special  interest — no  doubt  largely  a  military  interest— in 
means  of  communication,  and  Egypt  owes  to  him  the  provision 
of  several  obviously  necessary  roads,  which  much  public  agita¬ 
tion  had  previously  been  powerless  to  produce,  and  which  would 
probably  be  unmade  to  this  day  without  his  insistence.  No  man 
of  less  dynamic  energy  and  of  less  powerful  physique  could  have 
interested  himself  in  such  multitudinous,  and  oHen  such  minute, 

(1)  A  “  Mudir  ”  is  the  Governor  of  a  province.  There  are  fourteen 
“Mudirias,”  or  provinces — six  in  Lower  Egypt  and  eight  in  Upper  Egypt. 
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affairs — he  had  a  genius  for  detail — or  could  have  supported  the 
fatigue  involved  in  the  personal  superintendence  of  their  prose¬ 
cution  to  a  successful  issue.  Yet,  when  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time,  after  three  years  of  such  work  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-four, 
he  looked  the  picture  of  health  and  strength  as  he  stepped  into 
bis  train  from  the  platform  of  Cairo  station,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1914,  on  his  way  home  to  England  for  his  holiday.  He 
little  thought  then,  or  we  either,  what  kind  of  a  holiday  it  was 
going  to  be.  Within  a  bare  six  weeks  he  was  installed  at  the 
great  office  in  Whitehall,  up  to  his  eyes  in  work,  under  conditions 
the  most  appalling  which  he,  or  any  British  War  Minister,  has 
ever  had  to  face,  and  Egypt  saw  him  no  more.  If  a  hackneyed 
quotation  may  serve  once  more,  one  might  well  say  of  him  :  “He 
was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all ;  w’e  shall  not  look  upon  his 
like  again.” 

’  And  now,  what  is  to  be  the  future  regime  in  Egypt,  what  type 
of  man  should  the  British  representative  be — when  next  a  choice 
has  to  be  made — what  qualities  should  he  possess,  and  what 
should  be  his  powers  in  relation  to  the  Native  Government? 
Recent  developments  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  spirit  gener¬ 
ally  pervading  the  smaller  communities  of  the  Near  East,  render 
the  selection,  not  only  of  himself,  but  also  of  his  principal 
assistants — the  so-called  “  Advisers  ” — most  momentous ;  and  the 
solution  of  the  Egyptian  problem  generally  will  be  awaited  by 
all  concerned  with  profound  interest  and  some  anxiety.^ 

Malcolm  McIlwraith. 

(1)  So  far  as  temporary  solutions  are  concerned,  it  has  recently  been  announced 
{Times,  Match  13th)  that  the  Ministerial  deadlock  is  being  terminated  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  which  is  highly  satisfactory.  For  several  months  * 
*  past,  in  the  absence  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  vacancy  in  the  Financial 
Adviaership,  the  government  of  Egypt,  in  these  critical  times,  has  devolved,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  on  the  locum  tenenles  of  those  two  functionaries  alone. 

I  may  add  that  the  officials  concerned  would  probably  be  the  first  to  recognise 
the  undue  weight  of  such  responsibility.  What  is  wanted  in  Egypt — among 
other  things — is  a  Council  of  the  British  heads  of  administrations,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Indian  Viceroy. 
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Boswell’s  chronicle  of  Johnson  as  a  playgoer  is  fragmentary. 
The  direct  evidence  has  often  to  be  supplemented  by  inference 
and  not  seldom  by  conjecture ;  with  some  further  help  from  that 
precious  privilege  which  Eenan  claimed  for  every  historian,  the 
privilege  de  soUiciter  doucement  les  textes,  of  gently  coaxing  the 
text.  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  however,  that  Johnson  must  have 
been  a  playgoer,  off  and  on,  for  over  two  score  years.  “Forty 
years  ago,  sir,”  he  said  to  Boswell  when  revisiting  Lichfield  in 
1776,  “I  was  in  love  with  an  actress  here,  Mrs.  Emmet,  who 
acted  Flora  in  Hoh  in  the  Well.'*  “What  merit,”  says  BosweU, 
“this  lady  had  as  an  actress,  or  what  was  her  figure  or  her 
manner,  I  have  not  been  informed,  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr. 
Garrick,  his  old  master’s  taste  in  theatrical  merit  was  by  no 
means  refined ;  he  was  not  an  elegans  formarum  spectator. 
Garrick  used  to  tell  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who  played 
Sir  Harry  Wildair  at  Lichfield,  ‘  There  is  a  courtly  vivacity  about 
the  fellow,’  when,  in  fact,  according  to  Garrick’s  account,  ‘he 
was  the  most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  went  upon  boards.”' 
“Forty  years  ago  ”  in  1776 — it  must  have  been  a  little  more  than 
that,  for  by  1735  Johnson  was  a  married  man.  In  this  early 
version  of  Pendennis  and  the  Fotheringay  the  dates  are  significant. 
Then,  as  now,  travelling  companies — almost  of  necessity- 
followed  the  London  lead.  Now  Hob  had  been  revived  at  Covent 
Garden  on  March  22nd,  and  it  is  virtually  certain  that  the  Lich¬ 
field  performance  was  after  that  date.  Johnson  married  Mrs. 
Porter  on  July  9th.  Quick  work !  Two  successive  passions— 
if  they  did  not  overlap — in  about  as  many  months  1  As  to  Sit 
Harry  Wildair,  there  was  an  isolated  revival  in  London,  after 
many  years,  on  February  1st,  1737.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer,  when  Johnson  temporarily 
returned  to  Lichfield  after  his  first  visit  to  London,  that  he  saw 
this  play.  And  it  must  have  been  some  time  earlier  that  he 
tossed  the  Lichfield  man,  who  had  taken  his  playhouse  chair,  into 
the  pit,  chair  and  all. 

For  the  next  ten  years  there  is  a  gap  in  the  record  of  Johnson’s 
playgoing.  They  were  years  of  dire  poverty,  and  the  price  of  a 
seat  in  the  pit,  3s.,  must  have  been  a  serious  matter  for  him. 
But  for  the  first  half  of  this  period  he  was  intimate  with  Savage, 
whom  he  describes  in  the  Life  as  “an  assiduous  frequenter  of 
(1)  A  Paper  read  before  the  Johnson  Club,  January  17th,  1919. 
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the  theatres.”  In  the  Life  he  speaks  of  the  players,  and  what 
be  says  cannot  have  been  said  from  hearsay.  In  1741  his  friend 
Garrick  leapt  into  fame,  and,  of  course,  had  “paper  ”  to  bestow. 
And  Johnson  had  come  up  from  Lichfield  with  a  manuscript 
tragedy,  Mahomet  and  Irene.  Period  :  shortly  after  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1463  by  Mahomet  II.  To  write  it  Johnson 
borrowed  from  Peter  Garrick  Knolles’  History  of  the  Turks ;  but 
for  the  modem  inquirer  Gibbon  is  a  more  accessible  authority, 
and  Gibbon’s  reference  to  the  matter  is,  if  brief,  characteristic : 
“I  will  not  transcribe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  story  of  the 
beauteous  slave,  whose  head  Mahomet  severed  from  her  body  to 
convince  the  janizaries  that  their  master  was  not  the  votary  of 
love.”  Mahomet’s  action  would  hardly  convince  anyone  to-day, 
when  a  severed  head,  far  from  damming  the  course  of  true  love, 

■  has  proved  on  the  stage  the  most  potent  of  aphrodisiacs.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  beauteous  slave  became  Johnson’s  Irene, 
strangling  was  substituted  for  decapitation,  and — it  is  said  at 
Garrick’s  suggestion — in  view  of  the  audience.  But  you  never 
can  tell  how  audiences  will  take  a  bowstring.  One  remembers 
that  when  Sarah  Bernhardt  bared  her  neck  to  it  in  the  last  act 
of  Theodora  the  curtain  was  dropped  with  nervous  precipitation. 
The  audience  at  Dmry  Lane  in  1749  made  a  joke  of  it.  “When 
Mrs.  Pritchard  was  to  be  strangled  upon  the  stage,  and  was  to 
speak  two  lines  with  the  bowstring  round  her  neck,  the  audience 
cried  out  ‘  Murder !  Murder !  ’  She  several  times  attempted  to 
speak,  but  in  vain.  'At  last  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage 
alive.”  On  subsequent  nights — there  were  nine  in  all — she  was 
strangled  “off.”  She  was  strangled,  not  because  Mahomet  wished 
to  convince  anyone  that  he  was  not  the  votary  of  love,  but 
because  he  believed  her,  erroneously,  to  be  involved  in  a  palace 
conspiracy  led  by  his  Grand  Vizier.  Indeed,  he  had  been  on 
the  point  of  marrying  her,  after  persuading  her  to  change  her 
religion.  Only  a  few  intrepid  explorers  now  read  Irene  through. 
Other  people  may  plead  what  Johnson  said  about  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tague’s  Essay  on  Shakespeare.  “.  .  .1  have,  indeed,  not  read 
it  all.  But  when  I  take  up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  pack¬ 
thread,  I  do  not  expect,  by  looking  further,  to  find  embroidery.” 
Boswell  gives  some  extracts,  Birkbeck  Hill  some  more,  and  there 
are  several  speeches  in  the  Johnsoniana  appended  to  the  charming 
revised  and  illustrated  Croker  of  1835— all  good,  stout  pack¬ 
thread.  Evidently  the  narrator  of  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  who 
made  the  famous  observation  that  blank  verse  is  not  argument, 
had  never  read  Irene.  At  the  best  it  is  an  intellectual  effort,  the 
vigorous  expression  of  concepts ;  whereas  a  work  of  art — be  it 
tragedy  or  comedy,  epic  or  lyric,  picture  or  symphony — must,  of 
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course,  be  primarily  the  expression,  not  of  concepts,  but  of  in-  1 
tuitions.  When  Garrick  told  Boswell  that  Johnson  lacked  “sen- 
sibility,”  he  signified  the  same  thing  in  the  language  of  his  ' 
time.  Boswell,  who,  we  all  know,  is  sometimes  capable  of  a 
surprisingly  acute  piece  of  criticism,  draws  attention  to  the  like¬ 
ness  between  Johnson’s  mental  character  and  that  which  he 
assigns  to  Dryden  :  “The  power,”  says  Johnson,  “that  pre- 
dominated  in  (Dryden’ s)  intellectual  operations  was  rather 
strong  reason  than  quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that  ‘ 
were  presented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt ;  and  produced  senti- 
ments,  not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  meditation  supplies.” 
There  is  the  explanation  of  Irene  in  a  nutshell. 

Its  form  is  strictly  on  the  classical  model ;  given  its  date,  what 
else  could  it  be?  The  great  French  tragedians  of  an  earlier 
generation  had  firmly  established  that.  Eacine’s  Bajazet  is  very 
similar  in  theme  to  Irene  :  an  Oriental  palace  conspiracy  (with 
the  dagger — used  “  off  ” — characteristically  substituted  for  the 
bowstring).  Both  rely  exclusively  upon  dialogue,  forensic  or 
descriptive,  and  “local  colour”  is  non-existent.  What  Corneille 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  Bajazet — that  its  people  were  not 
Turks,  but  the  author’s  countrymen — is  equally  true  of  Irene. 
Indeed,  one  of  its  most  telling  speeches  was  a  eulogy  by  the 
Vizier  (in  1453)  of  the  British  Constitution.  This  reminds  one 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  Man  of  Destiny,  wherein  Bonaparte,  at 
a  Lombard  inn,  after  the  battle  of  Lodi,  lectures  a  French  spy 
on  the  adulteration  of  Manchester  goods  and  the  iniquity  of  child 
labour  under  the  English  factory  system.  Of  course,  Johnson 
went  to  the  East  because  the  tragedians  of  that  age  turned  to 
the  East  as  persistently  as  many  of  the  novelists  of  our  own  turn 
to  the  East  End.  If  the  story  of  Irene  were  treated  by  a  modem 
dramatist — and  it  is  not  a  bad  story — it  would  be  handled  roman¬ 
tically.  Sardou  or  D’Annunzio  would  certainly  have  restored  the 
decapitation  and  “revelled  in  gore.”  Imagine  Eostand’s  riot  of 
“  local  colour  ”  in  prodigies  of  rhyme — the  yhatagans  and  yash¬ 
maks  and  narghilies  and  minarets  and  muezzins  and  Allah! 
Allahs !  It  would  make  a  capital  Eussian  ballet :  a  pendant, 
say,  to  Schihirazade. 

But  why  did  Johnson  choose  tragedy? 

Because  it  was  in  the  air ;  everybody  was  doing  it.  Tragedy 
had  fallen  into  the  imitative  stage.  It  had  perfected  the  most 
elaborate  machinery ;  but  the  boiler  was  out.  Addison’s  Cato 
set  everybody  ransacking  their  Eoman  History  or  their  Knolles 
— peers,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  bluestockings.  Garrick  was 
plagued  to  death  with  them.  To  Moncrief,  author  of  an  Appius 
and  Virginia,  Garrick  said  Virginia  was  killed  too  early,  and  the 
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fifth  act  only  consisted  in  talking  this  catastrophe  over.  “Well,” 
replied  the  author,  “  and  if  such  a  thing  had  happened  at  Charing 
Cross,  don’t  you  think  that  all  the  coffee-houses  in  London  would 
have  been  full  of  it?”  Johnson  himself  was  a  victin^.  A  Mrs. 
B.,  according  to  Hannah  More,  asked  Johnson  “to  look  over  her 
Siege  of  Sinope."  He  recommended  her  to  look  over  it  herself. 
“But,  sir,”  said  she,  “I  have  no  time.  I  have  already  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire.”  “Why,  then.  Madam,”  said  he,  “the  best 
thing  I  can  advise  you  to  do  is  to  put  your  tragedy  along  with 
your  irons.”  Talking  to  Henderson,  the  actor,  he  said  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  dramatic  writer;  “I  never  did  the  man  an  injury,  but  he 
would  persist  in  reading  his  tragedy  to  me.”  Evidently  no  one 
stopped  to  consider  if  he  had  any  natural  vocation  for  tragic 
drama.  Johnson  himself  certainly  did  not.  Indeed,  he  expressly 
denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  natural  vocation.  In 
Boswell’s  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  there  is  a  conversation  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  between  Johnson  and  Eobertson.  Johnson  said  he  could 
not  understand  how  a  man  could  apply  to  one  thing  and  not  to 
another.  Robertson  said  one  man  had  more  judgment,  another 
more  imagination.  Johnson  :  “No,  sir;  it  is  only,  one  man  has 
more  mind  than  another.  He  may  direct  it  differently ;  he  may 
by  accident  see  the  success  of  one  kind  of  study  and  take  a  desire 
to  excel  in  it.  I  am  persuaded  that,  had  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
applied  to  poetry,  he  would  have  made  a  very  fine  epic  poem.  I 
could  as  easily  apply  to  law  as  to  tragic  poetry.”  Boswell  :  “Yet, 
sir,  you  did  apply  to  tragic  poetry,  not  to  law.”  Johnson  : 
“Because,  sir,  I  had  not  money  to  study  law.”  Not  that  every¬ 
one  who  had  money  to  study  law  could  be  kept  off  tragedy.  There 
was  Boswell  himself.  True,  though  probably  by  a  mere  fluke, 
we  have  no  tragedy  from  his  pen,  but  we  have  An  Ode  to  Tragedy. 
It  was  published  anonymously  “By  a  Gentleman  of  Scotland,” 
with  a  dedication  to  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  which  winds  up  with  : 
“I,  sir,  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  intimate  acquaintance, 
know  that  many  of  your  hours  of  retirement  are  devoted  to 
thought.”  Boswell’s  choice  of  subject  testifies  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  vogue  of  tragedy. 

In  1742,  some  seven  years  before  Garrick  brought  out  Irene, 
Johnson  appears  to  have  been  meditating  another  play,  Charles 
of  Sweden,  but  it  came  to  naught.  After  his  failure  he  said  he 
felt  like  the  monument,  but  the  subsequent  records  do  not  show 
him  as  conspicuously  monumental.  Langton  mentions  that, 
years  later,  when  his  Irene  was  being  read  to  a  company  at  a 
house  in  the  country,  he  left  the  room;  and,  somebody  having 
asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  he  replied:  “Sir,  I  thought  it 
had  been  better.”  Scott’s  story  of  one  Pot’s  eulogy  of  Irene, 
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with  Johnson’s  comment,  “If  Pot  says  so,  Pot  lies,”  lacks 
authentication.  But  at  Mrs.  Thrale’s  in  1778  Johnson,  by 
request,  read  several  speeches,  and  said  he  had  never  read  so 
much  of  4  before  since  it  was  first  printed.  And  yet  from  the 
same  authority  we  have  it  that  “Irene  was  a  violent  favourite 
with  him ;  and  much  was  he  offended  when ,  having  asked  me 
once,  ‘  What  single  scene  afforded  me  most  pleasure  of  all  in  our 
tragic  drama?  ’  I,  little  thinking  of  his  play’s  existence,  named 
the  dialogue  between  Syphax  and  Juba  in  Addison’s  Cato.  ‘  Nay, 
nay,’  replied  he,  ‘if  you  are  for  declamation,  I  hope  my  two 
ladies  (i.e.,  Irene  and  her  confidant)  have  the  better  of  them  all.’” 

To  return  to  the  playgoer.  Boswell  tells  us  how  on  his  own 
first  night  Johnson  appeared  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  in  one 
of  the  side  boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  rich  gold  lace,  and 
a  gold-laced  hat ;  how  his  attendance  at  rehearsals  brought  him 
better  acquainted  with  the  players ;  how  he  kept  up  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  some  of  them  all  his  life  and  was  ever  ready  to  show 
them  acts  of  kindness ;  how  for  a  considerable  time  he  used  to 
frequent  the  Green  Room,  and  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  dissi¬ 
pating  his  gloom  by  mixing  in  the  sprightly  chit-chat  of  the 
motley  circle  then  to  be  found  there ;  how,  according  to  Garrick, 
as  reported  by  Hume,  Johnson  “at  last  denied  himself  this  amuse¬ 
ment  from  considerations  of  rigid  virtue,  saying  :  ‘I’ll  come  no 
more  behind  your  scenes,  David,  for  the  silk  stockings  and  white 
bosoms  of  your  actresses  excite  my  amorous  propensities.’  ”  It 
has  been  said  that  there  is  another  version  of  Garrick’s  Green 
Room  story,  reported  this  time  by  Wilkes,  which  makes  John¬ 
son’s  language  so  indecent  as  to  be  unfit  for  publication.  Dr. 
Hill  thinks  the  indecency  was  probably  Wilkes’  own ,  and  reminds 
us  of  Johnson’s  proud  claim  that  “obscenity  had  always  been 
repressed  in  his  company.”  A  devil’s  advocate  might  retort  that 
Swift — of  all  men — made  the  same  claim.  As  to  the  “consider¬ 
able  time  ”  for  which  Johnson  frequented  the  Green  Room,  we 
are  carried  on  at  least  to  1756 — the  year  of  Garrick’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  The  Wonder — by  Johnson’s  anecdote,  told  to  Langton, 
about  his  meeting  Garrick  coming  off  the  stage  in  that  play ;  and 
to  1758  by  a  letter  of  Johnson’s  to  Langton  mentioning  that  he 
was  at  the  first  night  of  Dodsley’s  Cleone.  That  Johnson  was 
still  going  behind  the  scenes  is  shown  by  a  story  of  Mrs.  Bellamy 
about  the  last  rehearsal  of  this  play.  “When  I  came  to  repeat 
‘  Thou  shalt  not  murder,’  Dr.  Johnson  caught  me  by  the  arm, 
and  that  somewhat  too  briskly,  saying  at  the  same  time,  ‘  It  is 
a  commandment,  and  must  be  spoken,  “Thou  shalt  not  mur¬ 
der.”  ’  ”  Further,  there  is  the  anecdote  about  Mrs.  CUve. 
Johnson  said  to  Langton  :  “  Clive,  sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by ; 
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I  she  always  understands  what  you  say.”  And  she  said  of  him  : 
“I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  he  always  entertains  me.”  This 
is  coupled,  in  Langton’s  memoranda,  with  Johnson’s  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Farquhar  “one  night  when  The  Recruiting  Officer  was 
acted.”  Now  Farquhar’s  play  had  been  revived  just  before  the 
production  of  Cleone. 

There  must  just  now  have  been  some  slackening  in  Johnson’s 
playgoing  (and  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  “white 
bosoms”  drove  him  away) — although  he  was  certainly  at  High 
Life  Below  Stairs  (in  1759),  as  he  compares  its  reading  with  its 
acting  qualities — for  in  1761  you  have  him  writing  to  Baretti  : 
“The  only  change  in  my  way  of  life  is  that  I  have  frequented 
the  theatre  more  than  in  former  seasons.  But  I  have  gone  thither 
only  to  escape  from  myself.  We  have  had  many  new  farces,  and 
the  comedy  called  The  Jealous  Wife.**  This  had  been  produced 
aome  four  months  before  the  date  of  Johnson’s  letter. 

But  he  was  now  over  fifty ;  in  the  next  year  he  got  his  pension  ; 
in  ’63  he  met  Boswell ;  the  Literary  Club  w^as  founded  that 
winter;  and  in  ’64  or  ’65  (Bosw'ell  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  differ  about 
the  date)  he  became  intimate  with  the  Thrales.  These  are  all 
good  reasons — ^as  pointing  to  other  avenues  of  escape  from  him¬ 
self— for  expecting  Johnson  to  relinquish,  not  merely  Green  Room 
haunting,  but  regular  playgoing,  and  early  in  1766  the  expectation 
is  confirmed  by  a  conversation  between  Johnson  and  Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith  :  “I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  don’t  go  near  the  theatres 
now.  You  give  yourself  no  more  concern  about  a  new  play  than 
if  you  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  stage.”  Johnson  : 
“Why,  sir,  our  tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does  not  care  for 
the  child’s  rattle,  and  the  old  man  does  not  care  for  the  young 
man’s  whore.”  Goldsmith  :  “Nay,  sir,  but  your  muse  was  not 
a  whore.”  Johnson  :  “  Sir,  I  do  not  think  she  was.  But  as  we 
advance  in  the  journey  of  life,  we  drop  some  of  the  things  which 
have  pleased  us;  whether  it  be  that  we  are  fatigued  and  don’t 
choose  to  carry  so  many  things  any  farther,  or  that  we  find  other 
things  which  we  like  better.” 

Henceforward,  only  the  strongest  claims  of  friendship  could 
drag  Johnson  to  the  theatre  and  his  visits  became  rare.  A  couple 
of  years  after  the  conversation  just  quoted  he  wrote  the  prologue 
for  Goldsmith’s  Good  Natured  Man,  saw  the  play,'  and  praised 
it  warmly.  He  was  at  the  first  night  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
(which  he  also  praised  enthusiastically)  in  1773.  It  “was  to  be 
I  represented  during  some  Court  mourning,  and  Mr.  Steevens 
appointed  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  carry  him  to  the  tavern 
where  he  was  to  dine  with  others  of  the  poet’s  friends.  The 
Doctor  was  ready  dressed,  but  in  coloured  clothes ;  yet  being  told 
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that  he  would  find  everyone  else  in  black,  received  the  intelligence 
with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  and  hastened  to  change  his  attire, 
all  the  while  repeating  his  gratitude  for  the  information  that  had  \ 
saved  him  from  an  appearance  so  improper  in  the  front  row  of  ^ 
a  front  box.  ‘  I  would  not  (added  he)  for  ten  pounds  have  seemed  ; 
so  retrograde  to  any  general  observance.’  ”  Another  two  years 
pass  and  he  is  at  Mrs.  Abingdon’s  benefit.  She  had  pressed 
him  to  come.  She  had  also  pressed  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  to  bring 
a  body  of  wits,  and  this  distinguished  claque  occupied  forty  seats 
in  the  front  boxes.  “Johnson,”  says  Boswell,  “sat  on  the  seat 
directly  behind  me ;  and  as  he  -  could  neither  see  nor  hear  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  stage,  he  was  wrapped  up  in  grave 
abstraction,  and  seemed  quite  a  cloud  amidst  all  the  sunshine  of 
glitter  and  gaiety.”  Boswell  afterwards  “rallied”  him.  “Why, 
sir,  did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Abingdon’s  benefit?  Did  you  see?” 
Johnson:  “No,  sir.”  “Did  you  hear?”  Johnson:  “No,  sir.” 
“Why,  then,  sir,  did  you  go?”  Johnson:  “Because,  sir,  she 
is  a  favourite  of  the  public,  and  when  the  public  cares  the 
thousandth  part  for  you  that  it  does  for  her,  I  will  go  to  your 
benefit  too.” 

When  proposing  Sheridan  for  tHe  Literary  Club  in  March, 
’77,  Johnson  said  he  had  written  the  two  best  comedies  of  his 
age.  These,  as  Dr.  Hill  points  out,  must  have  been  The  Rivalt 
and — not  The  School  for  Scandal,  but — The  Duenna.  The  last 
certain  record  of  Johnson  at  the  play  is  dated  March  25th,  1776, 
when  he  and  Boswell  were  visiting  Lichfield.  The  manager  of 
a  travelling  company  had  called  and  solicited  his  patronage, 
“In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  temporary  theatre,  and  saw  Theodosius ,  with  the 
Stratford  Jubilee.  I  was  happy  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  sitting 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  pit  and  receiving  affectionate  homage 
from  all  his  acquaintances.  We  were  quite  gay  and  merry.”  In 
October,  1783,  you  have  the  famous  visit  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
Johnson’s  saying  with  a  smile,  as  there  happened  to  be  no  chair 
ready  :  “Madam,  you  who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to 
other  people,  will  the  more  easily  excuse  the  want  of  one  your¬ 
self.”  Mrs.  Siddons  thought  Queen  Katharine  in  Henry  Vlll. 
the  most  natural  of  Shakespeare’s  characters.  “I  think  so  too. 
Madam,  and  whenever  you  perform  it  I  will  once  more  hobble 
out  to  the  theatre  myself.”  She  promised  to  play  it  for  him, 
but  the  project  fell  through ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  next  year 
Johnson  was  dead. 

Mrs.  Siddons’  visit  had  prompted  Johnson  to  reminiscences  of 
famous  players  he  had  seen.  They  may  be  supplemented  by 
those  he  gave  the  company  at  Fort  St.  George  on  his  Highland 
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tour  ten  years  earlier,  but  even  so  are  rather  meagre,  and  com¬ 
pare  ill,  for  instance,  with  Horace  Walpole’s.  There  was  Mrs. 
porter,  unequalled  in  the  vehemence  of  rage ;  and  Kitty  Clive,  in 
sprigbtliness  of  humour.  Clive,  indeed,  was  the  best  player 
he  ever  saw.  There  was  Mrs.  Pritchard,  whom,  as  his  Irene, 
he  had  had  peculiar  opportunities  for  studying.  It  wae  wonderful 
what  little  mind  she  had ;  she  had  never  read  any  more  of 
Macbeth  than  her  own  part ;  in  common  life  she  was  a  vulgar 
idiot,  who  talked  of  her  “gownd,”  yet  on  the  stage  seemed  in¬ 
spired  by  gentility  and  understanding,  though  somewhat  affected 
in  her  manner.  Colley  Cibber  he  found  in  conversation  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  his  art.  (Yet  Cibber’s  “Apology”  abounds 
in  sound  histrionic  principles,  and  his  reminiscences  of  actors  are 
far  more  illuminating  than  Johnson’s.)  Garrick  was  no  de- 
claimer ;  yet  the  only  actor  he  ever  saw  to  be  called  a  master  in 
both  tragedy  and  comedy,  though  he  liked  him  best  in  comedy. 
A  true  conception  of  character  and  natural  expression  of  it  were 
his  distinguishing  excellences.  And  he  could  represent  all  modes 
of  life  except  a  fine  gentleman — a  reservation  in  which  Horace 
Walpole,  a  higher  authority  on  the  point,  agreed  with  Johnson. 
Yet  about  that  naturalness  of  Garrick  it  is  permissible  to  doubt 
whether  Johnson  grasped  the  distinction  between  the  natural  in 
art  and  the  natural  in  life.  As  Boswell  points  out,  he  was  of  a 
directly  contrary  opinion  to  that  of  Fielding,  where  Partridge 
was  absolutely  deceived  by  the  naturalness  of  Garrick’s  Hamlet. 
Boswell  asking  :  “Would  you  not,  sir,  start  as  Mr.  Garrick  does 
if  you  saw  a  ghost?”  he  answered  :  “I  hope  not;  if  I  did,  I 
should  frighten  the  ghost.” 

This  was  to  ignore  the  “optics  of  the  theatre.”  Johnson, 
indeed,  always  tended  (the  criticism  on  Lycidas  is  the  notorious 
instance)  to  confuse  judgment  of  reality  with  the  msthetic  judg¬ 
ment.  Was  it  not,  perhaps,  this  tendency  that  distorted  his 
views  of  the  actor’s  art,  which  he  dismissed  in  terms  of  ludicrously 
exaggerated  contempt?  The  player  was  “a  fellow  who  exhibits 
himself  for  a  shilling,”  “a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on  his  back 
and  a  hump  on  his  leg,  and  cries,  ‘  I  am  Eichard  the  Third  ’  ” ; 
a  ballad -singer  was  a  higher  man,  for  he  repeats  and  he  sings, 
whereas  a  player  only  recites;  players  were  “no  better  than 
creatures  set  upon  tables  and  joint-stools  to  make  faces  and  pro¬ 
duce  laughter,  like  dancing  dogs.” 

Boswell  attributes  this  prejudice  to  three  causes  :  “  First,  the 
imperfection  of  his  organs,  which  were  so  defective  that  he  was 
not  susceptible  of  the  fine  impressions  which  theatrical  excellence 
produces  upon  the  generality  of  mankind;  secondly,  the  cold 
rejection  of  his  tragedy;  and,  lastly,  the  brilhant  success  of 
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Garrick,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  who  had  come  to  London  st 
the  same  time  with  him,  not  in  a  much  more  prosperous  state 
than  himself,  and  whose  talents  he  undoubtedly  rated  low,  com¬ 
pared  with  his  own.”  This  would  be  a  damaging  explanation 
were  it  not  incredible.  Johnson’s  infirmity  of  sight  and  hearing 
is  obviously  irrelevant.  It  might  affect  his  appreciation  of  the 
fine  shades  of  acting.  But  he  raised  the  previous  question: 
what  acting  essentially  is.  He  recorded  his  opinion  of  actors 
years  before  the  rejection  of  Irene.  That  he  was  moved  by 
jealous  envy  of  Garrick’s  success  is  utterly  out  of  keeping  with 
his  character  and  with  the  generous  praise  he  bestowed  on  Garrick, 
not  only  as  an  actor,  but  as  a  man.  He  felt  Garrick  to  be  over- 
praised,  and  he  was  over-praised.  Johnson,  like  every  other 
sensible  man,  protested  against  the  absurd  follies  of  the  stage- 
struck. 

But  we  in  our  turn  shall  be  absurd  if  we  think  of  prejudice 
against  players  as  being  peculiarly  Johnsonian.  It  is  as  old  as 
Imperial  Borne,  as  far-flung  as  the  Catholic  Church.  Crudely 
put,  it  is  that  to  make  a  public  show  of  yourself  for  money,  to 
be  always  expressing  ideas  not  your  own,  and  emotions  that  you 
do  not  spontaneously  feel,  to  pretend,  in  short,  to  be  what  you 
are  not — “to  clap  a  hump  on  your  back  and  call  yourself 
Richard  III.” — is  not  without  its  risks  for  your  dignity  as  a  citizen 
and  a  free  man.  All  imitative  artists,  it  may  be  said,  are  speaking 
in  the  persons  of  others,  so  that  the  dramatist,  the  novelist,  the 
painter,  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  the  player.  Many 
people  in  the  world’s  history  have  thought  that,  from  Plato, 
with  his  objection  to  “Mimesis”  in  general,  down  to  our  own 
Puritans  and  Methodists.  But  there  is  this  important  difference 
— that  the  player  is  his  own  artistic  medium,  his  own  materials, 
his  own  paint  and  canvas,  his  own  ink  and  paper.  It  might  be 
argued  that  this  gives  a  certain  psychological  warrant  for  a  pre¬ 
judice  at  first  sight  merely  philistine.  Darwin  says^  that  the 
simulation  of  an  emotion  tends  to  arouse  it  in  our  minds.  It  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  common  observation.  Johnson’s  great  friend, 
Burke,  notes  in  his  essay  on  “The  Sublime  and  Beautiful”: 
“I  have  often  observed  that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and  gestures 
of  angiy  or  placid  or  frightened  or  daring  men,  I  have  involun¬ 
tarily  found  my  mind  turned  to  that  passion  whose  appearance 
I  endeavoured  to  imitate.”  Edgar  Poe  makes  a  detective  divine  ’ 
the  thoughts  of  suspects  in  the  same  way.  The  theory,  pre¬ 
sumably,  would  be  that,  the  player  living  in  a  state  of  artificially 
excited  emotion,  his  capacity  for  genuine  feeling  off  the  stage 
tends  to  be  affected — much  as  the  character  is  said  to  be  affected 
(1)  The  Expreteion  of  the  Emotions,  1872,  p.  366. 
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in  hypnotic  patients  who  exhibit  emotions  under  external  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  actor’s  emotional  system,  like  his  face — and 
Johnson  made  this  remark  about  Garrick’s  face — suffers  from 
exceptional  wear  and  tear. 

The  prejudice,  then,  assumes  the  view  that  the  player’s  art, 
however  slightly,  tends  to  warp  the  temperament.  Certainly,  we 
must  all  of  us  have  at  least  heard  or  read  of  that  particular  foible 
which  the  French  call  cabotinage — the  importation  into  real  life 
of  the  airs  and  postures  of  the  stage.  It  was  one  of  the  “diseases 
of  occupations,”  like  clergyman’s  sore  throat  or  housemaid’s  knee, 
which  attacked  the  weaker  brethren,  though  even  of  Garrick  you 
have  Goldsmith’s  line  : — 


“  ’Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting.” 

Now  Johnson  hated,  not  merely  posing,  but  ordinary  emphatic 
gesture.  “Don’t  attitudinise,”  he  roared  at  somebody. 

Those  who  cling  to  the  prejudice  against  players  ought  to 
remember  this :  that  plays  are  made  to  be  played.  If  you  are 
to  admit  drama  at  all  among  the  arts,  you  must  accept  its  artists. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  urged  that  they  alone  not  only  devote  to 
their  art  their  intelligence  and  their  imagination,  as  writers  do, 
but  immolate  their  very  persons.  They  are  entitled,  these 
martyrs,  to  all  our  indulgence.  The  true  lover  of  human  nature, 
able  to  find  amusement  in  its  little  weaknesses  and  humbly  aware 
that  he  himself  is  bound,  consciously  or  not,  to  be  a  contributor 
to  that  “public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure,”  can  never  have 
willingly  missed  the  foiblds  of  the  actor.  It  must  have  been 
mainly  because  Boswell  enjoyed  them  a  little  too  demonstratively 
—indeed,  shared  them  (one  remembers  the  histrionic  zany  he 
made  of  himself  at  the  Stratford  Jubilee) — that  Johnson  was 
provoked  to  come  down  so  heavily  on  the  other  side. 

The  actual  foibles  of  the  actor  seem  at  first  sight  the  very  reverse 
of  what  they  were  in  Johnson’s  day.  Cabotinage  has  given  place  to 
camouflage.  If  our  modern  actors  have  a  weakness,  it  is  for  sedu¬ 
lously  obliterating  all  their  professional  marks.  They  generally 
contrive  to  behave  just  like  other  people,  only,  perhaps,  with  a  little 
more  reserve.  Indeed,  the  player  often  assumes  the  high  serious¬ 
ness  (and  sometimes,  it  is  understood ,  actually  fills  the  respectable 
office)  of  a  churchwarden.  Seldom  does  he  show  the  stigmata 
of  his  profession  as  plainly  as  the  soldier,  the  barrister,  the  stock¬ 
broker,  or  the  physician.  But,  as  Johnson  said  of  a  certain 
prelate,  a  fallible  being  will  fail  somewhere.  Ask  an  a6tor  to 
repeat  a  conversation  and  he  will  dramatise  it ;  to  describe  an 
acquaintance  and  he  will  mimic  him.  And  so  the  lover  of  human 
nature  once  more  comes  by  his  own.  A.  B.  Walkley. 
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This  essay,  I  need  hardly  say,  consists  of  notes  made  before  the 
war  and  put  in  order  at  a  time  when  the  certainty  of  victory 
now  allows  our  thoughts  to  stray  for  a  moment  from  the  great 
tragedy  in  which  the  destinies  of  mankind  have  been  at  stake.  For 
the  rest,  the  subject,  however  frivolous  it  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
sometimes  touches,  or  seems  to  touch,  problems  which  it  is  not  ’ 
unfitting  to  examine,  were  it  only  that  we  may  realise  that  they  : 
are  perhaps  deceptive.  Moreover,  it  is  unfortunately  probaWe 
that,  when  peace  is  restored,  our  allies  will  visit  in  too  numerona 
and  confiding  crowds  the  dubious  havens  of  delight  which  we  are 
about  to  enter.  I  have  no  pretension  to  serve  tFem  as  a  guide 
nor  to  teach  them  how  to  fight  against  the  whims  of  fortune; 
but  a  handful  of  them  may  find  in  these  lines,  if  not  useful  hints 
or  profitable  advice,  at  least  some  few  reflections  or  observations 
which  will  pave  the  way  for  their  own  experiments^  or  render 
them  easier.  Let  us,  then,  pay  a  last  visit  to  one  of  those  green 
tables  which  spread  their  length  in  the  somewhat  disreputable 
place  of  which  I  have  written  elsewhere*  as  the  “Temple  of 
Chance.”  To-day  I  would  rather  call  it  the  Forcing-house  of 
Chance,  for  it  is  here  that,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  without 
respite  or  repose  on  week-days,  Sundays  and  holidays  alike, 
daily  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night,  with  croupiers 
unintermittently  relieving  one  another,  men  have  obstinately 
forced  the  birth  of  unnatural  Chance  and  doggedly  consulted  the 
formless  and  featureless  god  that  shrouds  good  luck  and  ill  within 
his  shadow. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  he  is  nor  what  he  wants ;  w'e  are 
not  even  certain  that  he  exists ;  but  surely  it  would  be  strange  if 
no  result  of  any  kind,  no  clue  to  the  tantalising  puzzle  had 
emerged  from  this  endless  effort,  the  most  gigantic,  the  most 
costly,  the  most  methodical  that  has  ever  been  made  on  the 
brink  of  this  gloomy  abyss,  and  if  nothing  had  been  born  of  all 
this  furious  work,  however  trivial,  however  unhealthy  and  use¬ 
less  it  may  appear. 

(1)  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Copyright  U.S.A.,  1919, 
by  Heant't  Magazine.  All  rights  reserved. 

(2)  In  the  volume,  published  in  1904,  entitled  The  Double  Garden. — h.  T. 
de  M. 
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Certainly  at  these  tables,  as  at  all  places  where  men’s  passions 
are  vibrant,  we  are  able  to  make  interesting  observations  and, 
among  other  things,  to  behold  at  first  hand,  violently  foreshortened 
and  harshly  illuminated,  certain  aspects  of  man’s  lifelong  struggle 
with  the  unknown.  The  drama,  which  as  a  rule  is  long  drawn 
out,  projecting  itself  into  space  and  time  and  breaking  up  amid 
circumstances  that  escape  our  eyes,  is  here  knit  together,  gathered 
into  a  ball,  held,  so  to  speak,  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  But, 
for  all  its  speed,  its  abruptness  of  movement  and  its  extreme 
compression,  it  remains  as  complex  and  mysterious  as  those 
which  go  on  indefinitely.  Until  the  ivory  ball  that  rolls  and  hops 
around  the  wheel  falls  into  its  red  or  black  compartment,  the 
unknown  which  veils  its  choice  or  its  destiny  is  ae  impenetrable 
as  that  which  hides  from  us  the  choice  or  the  destiny  of  the  stars. 
The  movements  of  the  planets  can  be  calculated  almost  to  a 
second;  but  no  mathematical  operation  can  measure  or  predict 
the  course  of  the  little  white  ball. 

Your  more  skilful  players,  indeed,  have  given  up  trying.  Not 
one  of  them  any  longer  relies  seriously  on  intuition,  presentiment, 
second  sight,  telepathy,  psychic  forces,  or  the  calculation  of 
probabilities  in  the  attempt  to  foresee  or  determine  the  fall  of  a 
destiny  no  larger  than  a  hazel-nut.  Ordered  science  has  failed 
in  this ;  and  the  whole  occult  and  magical  side  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  has  failed  likewise.  The  mathematicians,  the  prophets,  the 
seers,  the  sorcerers,  the  mediums,  the  psychometrists,  the 
spiritualists  endowed  with  psychic  receptivity  who  call  upon 
the  dead  for  assistance,  all  alike  are  blind,  confounded  and  im¬ 
potent  before  the  wheel  and  before  Destiny’s  thirty-seven  com¬ 
partments.  Here  Chance  reigns  supreme ;  and  hitherto,  though 
it  all  happens  before  our  eyes,  though  it  is  ever  repeated  to 
satiety  and  may  be  held,  let  me  say  once  more,  in  the  hollow 
of  our  hand,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  determine  a  single  one 
of  its  laws. 

III. 

Yet  such  laws  seem  to  exist;  and  thousands  of  players  have 
rained  themselves  in  following  their  forms  or  their  elusive  and 
deceptive  traces.  Let  us  take  a  bundle  of  those  records  or  per¬ 
manences,  published  at  Monte  Carlo,  which  give  day  by  day  the 
list  of  all  the  numbers  that  have  come  up  at  one  of  the  roulette 
or  trente-et-quarante  tables.  As  everybody  knows,  these  num¬ 
bers  are  arranged  in  long  parallel  columns,  the  black  on  the  left 
and  the  red  on  the  right.  When  we  look  at  one  of  these  sheets, 
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containing  as  a  rule  ten  columns  of  sixty-five  numbers  each- 
dead  and  harmless  cyphers  now,  though  once  so  dangerous,  once  1 
destructive  of  so  many  hopes  and  perhaps  inspiring  more  than  ' 
one  disaster — we  observe  a  tendency  towards  a  perceptible  ' 
equilibrium  between  the  red  and  the  black.  Most  often  the 
two  chances  balance  each  other,  singly  or  in  little  groups,  a  black, 
a  red,  two  blacks,  three  reds,  three  blacks,  two  reds,  and  so  on. 
When  we  come  upon  a  series  of  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  some¬ 
times  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve  consecutive  blacks,  we  are 
almost  certain  of  finding  not  far  away  a  compensating  series  of 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  reds.  There  is  a  very  real  rhythm, 
a  sort  of  breathing  or  a  cadenced  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the 
mysterious  creature  which  we  call  Chance.  This  rhythm  or 
balance  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  final  statistics  of  the  day, 
from  which  we  learn  that,  in  a  total  of  six  hundred  odd  spins 
of  the  ball,  the  difference  between  the  black  and  the  red  very 
seldom  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty ;  and  this  difference  is  even 
smaller  in  the  total  for  the  week — that  is  to  say,  in  a  total  of 
nearly  five  thousand  spins — when  it  is  usually  reduced  to  a 
few  units. 

The  monster  has  other  strange  habits.  We  see,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  number  to  come  up  twice  in 
succession;  and  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  each  day’s  play,  two  or 
three  numbers  are  obviously  favoured,  so  that  we  may  hurl  our 
challenge  to  logic  and  declare  that  the  more  frequently  a  number 
occurs  the  more  chances  it  has  of  reappearing.  This  seems  to 
conflict  with  the  law  of  equilibrium  which  we  have  remarked; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  equilibrium  will  be  recovered 
later,  that  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  differences  will  no  longer 
be  very  great  and  that  they  will  almost  disappear  when  the 
month  is  over.  The  equilibrium  is  more  slowly  restored  because 
we  must  multiply  the  number  of  series  by  eighteen  and  a  half  to 
reach  the  proportions  of  the  even  chances. 

Players  note  yet  another  law  which,  for  that  matter,  is  but 
a  corollary  of  the  former  habit,  but  which  has  something  curiously 
human  about  it :  the  chances  which  lag  behind  show  a  greater 
eagerness  to  regain  their  lost  ground  at  the  moment  that  follows 
more  or  less  closely  upon  a  halt,  as  though  they  had  recovered 
their  breath  after  a  brief  rest  on  the  landing  of  a  staircase. 

Let  us  add  at  once  that  it  is  wise  to  distrust  these  fluctuating 
habits  and  these  gropings  after  laws.  For  instance,  red  has  been 
known  to  beat  black  by  70  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  play. 
Black,  on  the  other  hand,  as  people  still  remember  at  Monte 
Carlo,  one  day  came  up  twenty-nine  times  in  succession  and  the 
second  dozen  twenty-eight  times  without  a  break.  Chance  has 
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not  our  impatient  nerves ;  it  is  not,  like  us,  in  a  hurry  to  make 
good  its  losses  or  to  carry  off  its  gains.  It  takes  its  time,  awaits 
itg  hour,  and  does  not  trouble  to  keep  step  with  our  ways  of  life. 

Players  as  a  rule  attribute  these  habits  or  caprices  to  a  trick 
of  the  croupier’s  hand.  This  is  hardly  tenable.  After  all,  we 
know  how  the  thing  is  done.  The  ball  drops  into  its  compart¬ 
ment  and  the  croupier  announces,  it  may  be,  13,  black,  impair 
and  manque.  The  losses  are  raked  in,  the  winnings  are  paid  out, 
the  players  renew  their  stakes,  there  is  sometimes  a  brief  dis¬ 
pute,  somebody  asks  for  change,  and  so  on.  These  operations 
vary  a  good  deal  in  length ;  and  all  this  time  the  wheel  carrying 
the  ball  is  making  hundreds  of  revolutions.  The  croupier  stops 
it  at  last,  takes  the  ball,  reverses  the  wheel,  and  sends  the  ball 
spinning  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  impossible  under  these 
conditions  for  his  particular  trick  of  the  hand  to  exercise  any 
influence  whatever.  Besides,  we  can  easily  see  from  the  chart 
of  the  permanences  that  the  change  of  croupier  does  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  affect  the  rhythm  of  the  even  chances.  It  is  not  the 
man  who  controls  the  rhythm,  but  the  rhythm  that  controls 
the  man. 

IV. 

■  These  gropings  after  laws  in  what  would  seem  a  negation  of 
all  OT  any  law ;  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  Chance  to  quit  its 
own  domain  and  to  organise  its  chaos ;  this  god  w’ho  denies  him¬ 
self  and  seeks  to  destroy  himself  by  his  own  hand ;  these  incom¬ 
prehensible  stammerings,  these  awkward  efforts  to  achieve 
utterance  and  assume  consciousness  are  rather  curious,  we  must 
admit.  For  the  rest,  it  is  these  efforts,  these  hankerings  after 
equilibrium,  this  embryonic  rhythm  that  constitute  the  gamblers’ 
good  and  bad  luck.  If  Chance  were  simply  Chance  as  we  con¬ 
ceive  it  on  first  principles,  one  would  stake  any  sum  anyhow  and 
at  any  moment.  I  am  well  aware  that,  according  to  the  most 
learned  theorists  on  roulette,  each  coup  is  independent  of  all  the 
others  and  begins  as  if  nothing  had  happened  before,  as  if 
nothing  were  to  happen  afterwards,  as  if  the  table  were  fresh 
from  the  shop,  the  wheel  from  the  factory  and  the  croupier  from 
the  hands  of  God.  In  theory  this  is  quite  accurate  ;  but  we  have 
just  seen  that  in  practice  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so.  For  that 
matter,  it  appears  impossible  to  explain  the  reason.  Players  are 
satisfied  to  observe  the  fact,  while  yielding  to  a  dangerous  but 
very  human  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  scope  and  certainty  of 
their  observations. 

They  are  too  ready  to  see  laws  where  there  is  only  an 
agglomeration  of  coincidences  as  transient  as  clouds.  It  is,  of 
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course,  necessary  that  the  reds  and  blacks,  emerging  successively 
from  nowhere,  should  find  a  place  somewhere  and  form  certain 
groups ;  and,  if  it  is  rather  surprising  that  at  the  end  of  the  month 
their  numbers  are  nearly  equal,  it  would  be  no  less  surprising 
if  one  of  the  colours  were  to  prevail  largely  over  the  other.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that,  at  first  sight,  the  reds  and  blacks  seem 
to  balance  on  the  pervianence  sheets ;  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
when  we  examine  them  more  closely,  a  series  of  five  or  six  reds, 
for  instance,  interrupted  by  one  or  two  blacks,  not  infrequently 
begins  a  fresh  run ;  and  ill-luck  may  well  have  it  that,  at  this 
moment,  the  player,  in  his  search  for  equilibrium,  will  start 
punting  on  the  black  and  in  a  few  coups  behold  the  disappearance 
of  all  the  winnings  slowly  and  laboriously  wrested  from  Chance, 
which  is  niggardly  when  one  is  winning  and  extremely  generous 
— to  the  bank — ^when  one  is  losing.  For  that  matter,  he  will 
suffer  the  same  disappointment  if  he  bets  on  the  variation— th« 
is  to  say,  against  the  equilibrium — and  will  too  often  discover 
that  these  laws,  when  he  puts  his  trust  in  them,  are  writ  in 
water,  whereas  they  seem  to  be  graven  in  bronze  so  soon  as  they 
betray  him.' 

V. 
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In  order  to  profit  by  these  laws,  which  are  perhaps  fallacious 
and  in  any  case  untrustworthy,  and  to  secure  himself  against 
their  treachery,  he  has  contrived  a  host  of  ingenious  systems 
which  sometimes  enable  him  to  win,  but  most  often  merely 
retard  his  ruin.  But,  before  speaking  of  these  systems,  let  us 
begin  by  saying  that  we  shall  concern  ourselves  here  only  with 
the  even  chances,  red  or  black,  pair  or  impair,  passe  or  manque. 
These  are  sufficiently  complicated  in  themselves  and  set  us 
problems  that  would  be  enough  to  exhaust  all  the  shrewdness 
of  a  human  life.  As  for  any  other  than  the  even  chances,  en 
plein,  d  cheval,  transv er sales ,  carris,  douzaines,  and  so  forth, 
these,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  escape  all  control,  calcu¬ 
lation,  or  explanation. 

Whatever  system  he  adopts  the  gambler  is  always  tossing 
against  the  bank.  He  has  a  chance  and  the  bank  has  a  chance; 
but  zero  gives  the  bank  odds  against  him ;  and,  though  zero  is 
apparently  a  very  mild  tax,  since  at  rouge  et  noir  in  thirty-six 
chances  the  bank  has  only  half  a  chance  more  than  the  player, 
it  is  bound  to  be  ruinous  in  the  end.  To  escape  the  abruptness 
of  a  decision  which,  if  he  placed  all  that  he  possessed  on  the  red 
or  the  black,  would  end  the  game  at  a  single  stroke,  the  player 
divides  his  stake,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defy  a  large  number  of 
chances,  hoping  that,  thanks  to  a  skilfully  graduated  progression, 
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he  will  end  by  lighting  on  a  favourable  series  in  which  the  gains 
will  exceed  the  losses.  This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  all 
the  systems,  which  are  never  anything  but  more  or  less  in¬ 
genious,  prudent  and  complicated  martingales.  There  are  not, 
there  never  will  be,  any  others,  in  the  absence  of  a  miracle  which 
has  not  yet  occurred,  of  an  intuition  which  foresees  what  the 
ball  will  decide,  or  of  an  unknown  force  which  will  oblige  it  to 
act  as  a  player  wishes. 

I  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  all  these  systems,  which  are 
innumerable  and  of  unequal  value  :  the  paroli  pure  and  simple, 
that  artless,  violent  doubled  stake  which  leads  straight  to  disaster ; 
the  D’Alembert  and  all  its  variants ;  the  descending  progressions ; 
the  differential  methods;  the  montant  beige;  the  parolis  inter- 
mittents ;  the  snowball ;  the  photographie ;  the  staking  of  equal 
amounts  on  certain  groups  of  figures,  which  is  a  Chinese  puzzle 
demanding  days  of  patient  observation  before  it  is  attacked ;  and 
many  others  which  I  forget,,  from  the  most  clear-cut  to  the  most 
mysterious,  which  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  to  credulous  beginners, 
in  sealed  envelopes  containing  what  is  everybody’s  secret  and 
with  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  I  have  become  acquainted,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  an  erudite  player.  A  detailed  account  of  those 
most  frequently  used  will  be  found  in  D’Albigny’s  treatise,  Des 
Martingales  modernes,  in  Gaston  Vessillier’s  Thdorie  des  sys- 
times  geometriques,  in  Hulmann’s  TraiU  des  jeux  dits  de 
hasard,  in  Th^o  d’Alost’s  Thdorie  scientifique  nouvelle  des  jeux 
de  la  roulette,  trente-et-quarante ,  etc.,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
Revue  de  Monte  Carlo,  which  has  given  a  system  in  every  issue 
since  the  date  of  its  foundation  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

Whether  mystic  or  transparent,  these  methods  all  present  more 
or  less  the  same  dangers,  being  all  based  upon  the  quicksands 
of  equilibrium  and  temporary  disturbance.  If  they  are  very 
cautious,  the  loss  is  trifling,  but  the  gain  is  still  smaller ;  if  they 
are  bold,  the  gain  is  great,  but  the  loss  is  two  or  three  times 
greater.  The  best  of  them,  m  order  to  continue  the  defence  of 
a  moderate  stake  and  of  that  which  has  already  been  sacrificed, 
involve  the  risking  on  the  cloth,  at  a  given  moment,  of  all  the 
previous  winnings,  which  are  soon  followed  by  the  sums  held  in 
reserve.  This  is  the  inevitable  revenge  of  the  bank,  at  which  you 
thought  that  you  were  nibbling  with  impunity,  but  which  sud¬ 
denly  opens  wide  its  jaws,  like  a  blind  and  drowsy  crocodile,  and 
swallows  profits  and  capital  at  a  single  gulp. 

The  players  hearten  themselves  by  maintaining  that  they  have 
an  incontestable  advantage  over  the  bank.  They  begin  to  play, 
they  “attack  ”  when  they  like  and  as  they  like  and  they  withdraw 
when  they  please,  whereas  ^the  bank  is  compelled  to  play  without 
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stopping,  to  accept  every  stake  and  to  meet  every  coup  up  to  | 
the  limit  of  the  maximum,  which,  as  we  know,  is  six  thousand  i 
francs  on  the  even  chances.  This  advantage  is  a  real  one  if  the 
player,  after  winning  a  big  sum,  goes  away  and  does  not  come 
back  again.  But  the  lucky  gambler,  even  more  infallibly  than 
the  one  who  has  no  luck,  will  return  to  the  enchanted  table  and 
in  so  doing  loses  the  only  effective  weapon  that  he  had  against 
his  enemy.  To  choose  your  time  for  attack  is  but  an  illusory 
privilege,  because  everything,  at  any  moment,  is  equally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  past  and  future,  equally  uncertain ;  and  you  never 
know  beforehand  when  the  precarious  and  untrustworthy  law  of 
equilibrium  will  assert  itself.  After  a  long  sequence  of  blacks 
you  wager  on  a  fine  series  of  reds,  a  certain  run,  you  would  say^ 
but  no  sooner  have  you  staked  your  money  than  the  series  gives 
up  the  ghost  and  remorseless  black  resumes  its  devastating  course; 
or  else  you  do  the  opposite  :  you  bet  on  black  and  it  is  red  that 
settles  down  for  a  run.  At  whatever  moment  you  start  playing 
you  are  always  fighting  red  against  black,  that  is  to  say,  one 
to  one.  Once  more,  the  only  real  advantage  is  that  yon 
can  go  away  when  you  like ;  but  where  is  the  gambler,  whether 
losing  or  winning,  who  is  able  to  go  away  and  not  return? 

VI. 

After  mature  examination,  all  these  systems  merely  carve  the 
brutal  and  crushing  mass  of  luck  into  small  pieces.  They  act 
as  a  defensive  padding  against  the  blows  of  chance,  making  them 
less  grave.  They  prolong  the  player’s  life  or  his  agony.  They 
enable  the  owner  of  a  modest  purse  to  stake  as  often  as  the  multi¬ 
millionaire,  who  would  confine  himself  to  betting  double  or  quits 
indefinitely,  if  he  were  not  stopped  by  the  fatal  barrier  of  the 
maximum.  But  all  mathematical  operations,  all  combinations 
of  figures,  flutter 'and  struggle  like  blind  captives  between  brouie 
walls.  They  merely  dash  themselves  in  vain  against  those  walls, 
whether  black  or  red  :  both  remain  invulnerable  and  impreg¬ 
nable  ;  and  from  their  imprisoning  embrace  there  is  no  escape. 

Does  this  mean  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  defensible 
method  and  that  the  most  skilful  calculations  have  not  revealed 
a  means  of  defeating  Chance?  In  theory  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe. that  baseless  calculations  will  ever  do  what  they  have 
not  done  up  to  the  present.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that,  in 
practice,  we  come  upon  some  which  struggle  with  fair  success 
against  ill-luck.  For  instance,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  British  officer, 
has  a  system  which  he  has  been  using  for  a  long  time  and  which 
yields  astonishing  results.  It  is,  of  course,  a  progression,  the 
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wjiole  of  the  virtue  of  which  lies  in  an  ingenious  and  very  simple 
key  that  seems  to  act  as  a  sort  of  talisman.  I  have  not  found  this 
method  in  any  of  either  the  recognised  or  the  catch-penny 
treatises.  It  has  its  dangers,  like  the  others;  it  has  its  difficult 
moments,  when,  to  save  your  anticipated  profits  and  your  earlier 
losses,  you  have  to  risk  a  rather  large  amount.  But,  if  you 
prudently  stop  playing  during  runs  which  are  too  obstinately 
hostile,  if  you  allow  the  storm  to  pass  as  it  spreads  over  a  large 
number  of  chances,  you  end  by  obtaining  the  necessary  com¬ 
pensation.  At  any  rate,  it  had  never  failed  my  friend  so  far. 
Are  there  any  others  of  which  we  can  say  as  much? 

VII. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  only  to 
use  this  system  blindly  and  automatically.  As  with  other  sys¬ 
tems,  a  certain  science,  a  certain  experience,  a  certain  deftness 
are  indispensable.  Though  science  and  experience  are  evasive 
qualities  here,  fugitive  and  at  the  mercy  of  Chance,  they  are  by 
no  means  illusory.  The  careful  and  experienced  player  under¬ 
stands  how  to  approach  and  nurse  his  luck,  or  at  least  how  not 
to  thwart  it.  He  guesses  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  favour¬ 
able  series.  He  foresees  alternations  and  intermittences ;  and, 
when  he  does  not  succeed  in  grasping  their  rhythm,  he  prefers 
to  abstain  from  playing,  rather  than  encounter  them  inoppor¬ 
tunely.  He  makes  more  than  one  mistake,  but  makes  far  fewer 
than  those  who,  faithful  to  the  very  scientific  theory  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  each  coup,  back  either  colour  at  any 
moment.  He  does  not  surrender  to  the  fixed  rigidity  of  logic, 
he  does  not  throw  the  gauntlet  down  to  fate,  he  does  not  defy 
the  animosity  of  fortune.  He  is  never  obstinate.  He  does  not 
struggle  on,  sullenly,  to  his  last  coin  against  an  iniquitous  run, 
in  order  to  gain  the  bitter  satisfaction  of  learning  the  utmost 
depths  of  his  ill-luck  and  the  injustice  of  fate.  He  has  no  self- 
conceit,  no  prejudices,  no  inflexible  opinions.  He  is  docile, 
plastic  and  accommodating.  Devoid  of  all  false  shame,  he  cheer¬ 
fully  abandons  his  pretensions  and  pays  court  to  fortune.  He 
retraces  his  steps  and  retracts  at  fitting  times.  He  stops,  starts 
afresh,  yields,  allows  himself  to  be  borne  upon  the  tide  and  comes 
safely  to  harbour,  while  the  arrogant,  overbold  and  headstrong 
pilot  founders  in  deep  water. 

Beyond  all  else,  he  studies  the  character  and  temper  of  the 
table  at  which  he  takes  his  seat,  for  each  table  has  its  psychology, 
its  habits,  its  history,  which  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  by 
the  end  of  the  year  form  a  homogeneous  whole  wherein  all  tem- 
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poraxy  errors,  all  anomalies  and  injustices  are  compensated.  The 
question  is  to  know  on  what  page  of  this  history  he  should  pre- 
pare  to  play  his  part.  He  will  not  learn  this  at  once.  It  is  ol 
little  use  for  him  to  peep  at  the  notes  and  permanences  of  the 
players  who  have  come  before  him.  What  he  wants  is  the 
immediate  contact,  the  very  breath  of  the  hidden  god.  But  the 
god  is  soon  thrilling  into  life,  taking  shape  and  countenance, 
giving  a  whispered  hint  of  his  intentions,  speaking  words  of 
approval  or  condemnation ;  and  the  tragic  struggle  begins  be¬ 
tween  the  player,  so  infinitely  small,  and  Chance,  so  enormone 
and  omnipotent. 

Now  that  the  battle  is  joined,  now  that  the  player  has  done 
what  he  could  to  summon  and  welcome  luck,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  wait ;  for  luck,  when  all  is  said,  will 
remain  the  supreme  power  that  pronounces  the  final  verdict,  the 
formidable  and  inevitable  unknown  factor  in  every  combination. 
The  best  of  systems  cannot  overcome  an  abnormal  and  pitiless 
run  of  bad  luck  which  makes  you  stake  incessantly  on  the  losing 
colour.  A  run  of  bad  luck  like  this,  without  favourable  inter- 
mittences,  is  extremely  rare,  but  always  possible.  It  corresponds, 
for  that  matter,  with  the  extraordinary  strokes  of  good  luck,' 
which  seem  more  frequent  only  because  they  attract  more  atten¬ 
tion.  From  time  to  time  we  see  a  man,  or  rather  let  me  say  a 
woman — for  it  is  nearly  always  female  players  who  have  these 
inspirations — walk  up  to  the  table  and  with  a  high  hand  and 
not  the  least  hesitation  gamble  en  plein  or  en  cheval,  on  a  trans- 
versale  or  a  carrd,  and  win  time  after  time,  as  though  she  saw 
beforehand  where  the  ball  would  fall.  These  moments  of  in¬ 
tuition  are  always  very  brief ;  and,  if  the  player  insists  or  grows 
stubborn,  she  will  soon  lose  whatever  she  has  won.  It  is  none  the 
less  true  that,  when  we  observe  this  very  obvious  and  striking 
phenomenon,  we  wonder  whether  there  is  not  something  more 
in  it  than  mere  coincidence.  When  all  is  said,  can  luck  be  any¬ 
thing  other  than  a  passing  vivid  intuition  of  what  will  flash 
into  actuality  before  everybody’s  eyes  a  second  later?  Is  not 
the  compartment  which  does  not  yet  contain  the  little  ball,  but 
which  in  an  instant  will  snap  it  up  and  hold  it,  is  not  this  com¬ 
partment  already,  somewhere,  a  thing  of  the  present  and  even  of 
the  past?  But  these  are  questions  which  would  lead  us  too  far 
afield  in  space  and  time. 

VIII. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  to  return  to  the  system  of  which  we  were 
speaking,  even  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  divulge  its  secret  I  should 
not  do  so.  I  am  not  a  very  austere  moralist  and  I  look  upon 
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gambling  as  one  of  those  profoundly  human  evils  which  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  uproot  and  which,  for  all  our  efforts,  will  always 
reappear  in  a  new  form.  Still,  the  least  that  we  can  do  is  not 
to  encourage  it.  The 'gambler — I  mean  the  inveterate,  almost 
professional,  gambler — is  not  interesting.  To  begin  with,  he  is 
an  idler  and  nearly  always  a  part  of  the  world’s  flotsam,  with  no 
justification  for  his  existence.  If  he  be  rich,  he  is  making  the 
most  foolish,  the  most  dismal  use  of  his  money  that  can  be 
imagined.  If  he  be  poor,  he  is  even  less  easily  to  be  forgiven  : 
he  should  know  better  than  to  sacrifice  his  days  and  too  often 
the  welfare  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  those  dependent  on  him 
to  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  Underlying  the  gambler  we  find  too  often 
a  sluggard,  an  incompetent,  a  boneless  egoist,  greedy  of  vulgar 
and  unmerited  pleasures,  dissatisfied  and  inefficient.  Gambling 
is  the  stay-at-home,  imaginary,  squalid,  mechanical,  ansemic  and 
unlovely  adventure  of  those  who  have  never  been  able  to  en¬ 
counter  or  create  the  real,  necessary  and  salutary  adventure  of 
life.  It  is  the  feverish  and  unhealthy  activity  of  the  wastrel.  It 
is  the  purposeless  and  desperate  effort  of  the  debilitated,  who 
no  longer  have  or  never  had  the  courage  and  patience  to  make 
the  honest,  persevering  effort,  unspasmodic,  unapplauded,  which 
every  human  life  demands. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  puerile  vanity  about  the  gambler. 
Taken  for  all  in  all,  he  is  a  child  still  seeking  his  place  in  the 
universe.  He  has  not  yet  realised  his  position.  He  thinks  him¬ 
self  peerless  in  the  face  of  destiny.  In  his  self-infatuation  he 
expects  the  unknown  or  the  unknowable  to  do  lor  him  what  it 
does  not  do  for  any  one  whomsoever.  And  he  expects  this  for 
no  reason,  simply  because  he  is  himself  and  because  others  have 
not  that  privilege.  He  must  tempt  fate  incessantly,  hurriedly, 
anxiously,  in  I  know  not  what  idle  and  pretentious  hope  of 
learning  to  know  himself  from  without.  Whatever  fortune’s 
decision  may  be,  he  will  find  cause  for  preening  himself.  If  he 
have  no  luck,  he  will  feel  flattered  because  ^e  is  specially  perse¬ 
cuted  by  fortune ;  if  he  be  lucky,  he  will  think  all  the  more  highly 
of  himself  because  of  the  exceptional  gifts  which  she  bestows 
npon  him.  For  the  rest,  he  does  not  need  to  believe  that  he 
deserves  these  gifts ;  on  the  contrary,  the  less  right  he  has  to 
them,  the  prouder  he  will  be  of  them ;  and  the  unjust  and  mani¬ 
festly  undeserved  chance  which  makes  them  his  will  form  the 
least  part  of  the  vainglorious  satisfaction  which  he  will  contrive 
to  extract  from  them. 

IX. 

It  would  be  extremely  surprising,  I  said  when  I  began,  if  this 
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indefatigable  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  chance,  pursued  for 
over  fifty  years,  had  failed  to  yield  some  sort  of  result.  I  am 
wondering,  at  the  end  of  this  investigation,  what  that  result  is. 
At  the  cost  of  an  insane  waste  of  money,  time,  physical,  nervoug 
and  moral  energy  and  spiritual  forces  perhaps  more  precious  still, 
it  has  taught  us  that  Chance  is,  in  short,  Chance,  that  is  to  eay, 
an  aggregate  of  effects  whereof  we  do  not  know  the  causes.  But 
we  knew  as  much  as  this  before ;  and  our  new  discovery  is  a 
little  ludicrous.  We  have  seen  the  shadowy  appearance  of  certain 
laws  or  habits  from  which  a  few  players  appear  to  derive  advan¬ 
tage,  though  this  advantage  is  always  precarious.  But  these 
apparent  laws,  which  tend  obscurely  and  uncertainly  to  instil  a 
little  order  into  Chance,  are,  like  Chance  itself,  but  inconsistent 
and  ephemeral  summaries  of  results  from  unknown  causes.  Upon 
the  whole  we  have  learnt  nothing,  unless  perhaps  it  be  that  we 
were  wrong  to  attach  greater  importance  to  those  manifestations 
of  destiny  than  they  possess.  If  we  look  at  them  more  closely, 
we  find  that  there  is  nothing  more  behind  all  these  catas¬ 
trophes  and  all  these  mysteries  of  luck  than  the  catastrophes 
and  the  mysteries  which  we  put  there.  We  link  our  fate  to 
the  fate  of  a  little  ball  which  is  not  responsible  for  it;  and, 
because  we  entrust  it  for  a  moment  with  our  fortune,  our  good 
luck  or  our  bad,  we  fondly  imagine  that  mysterious  moral  powers 
are  bent  on  directing  and  ending  its  course  at  the  right  or  wrong 
moment.  It  knows  nothing  of  all  this;  and,  though  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  men  depended  on  its  fall  to  the  right  or  the  left  of 
the  point  at  which  it  stops,  it  would  not  care.  It  has  laws  of 
its  own  which  it  must  obey  and  which  are  so  complex  that  v,e 
do  not  even  try  to  systematise  them.  It  is  just  a  little  ball, 
honestly  seeking  the  little  red  or  black  hole  in  which  to  go  to 
sleep  and  having  nothing  very  much  to  tell  us  of  a  secret  luck 
or  destiny  which  exists  only  within  ourselves. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck. 


xhe  inner  history  of  the  bronte-heger 

LETTERS. 

In  1913  the  late  Lady  Ritchie  published  her  last  book,  From  the 
pofch — an  interesting  volume  of  “divagations,  monographs,  re¬ 
miniscences.”  It  contains  a  “Discourse  on  Modem  Sybils,”  among 
whom  Charlotte  Bronte  is  accorded  a  prominent  place.  I  have 
just  returned  to  the  volume,  and  I  find  there  a  note  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  until  now  :  ''August,  1913.  Some  letters 
from  Miss  Bronte  to  M.  Heger  recently  published.  ...  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  recipient’s  credit  if  he  had  answered  them 
and  honourably  burnt  them,  instead  of  not  answering  and  leaving 
them  to  be  printed  in  the  Times.” 

This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  publication  in  that  journal  of  the 
four  important  letters,  and  the  notes  accompanying  them,  given 
forth  to  the  world  with  the  primary  intention  of  silencing  the 
gossip  which  for  years  had  been  bandied  about  among  biographers 
and  critics  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  dispelling  the  implied  asper¬ 
sions  cast  on  the  fair  fame  of  both  writer  and  recipient.  It  is 
true  that  these  aspersions  received  little,  if  any,  credit  in  this 
country;  but  it  was  otherwise  abroad — indeed,  in  France  a  bio¬ 
graphical  work  was  published  plainly  imputing  relations  between 
master  and  pupil  for  which  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  justi¬ 
fication.  The  publication  constituted  a  literary  sensation  of  real 
significance,  not  merely  because  it  swept  into  limbo  the  current 
tittle-tattle  of  which  in  no  other  way  could  there  have  been  any 
authoritative  disproof,  but  because  it  provided  a  key  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  whole  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  literary  creation. 

Lady  Ritchie — but  one  of  several '-rbeing  unaware  of  all  the 
facts,  was  innocently  betrayed  into  accepting  a  view  which  the 
circumstances  did  not  warrant;  and  her  “note,”  which  is  here 
quoted,  became  itself  a  disparagement,  and  in  its  effect  a  cruel 
injustice  to  the  very  man  whom,  in  part,  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Times  disclosures  to  clear.  Such  being  the  case,  it  obviously 
becomes  the  duty  of  one  to  whom  all  the  facts  were  long  ago 
confided,  with  the  permission,  and  the  request,  to  make  them 
known  when  the  time  should  arrive  for  doing  so,  to  set  forth  the 
full  history  of  these  famous  letters  previous  to  the  publication  of 
them  six  years  ago. 


(1)  B.q.,  Mrs.  Ellis  H.  Chadwick,  who  makes  a  similar  error  :  “He  kept  them 
[the  letteuj]  for  the  same  reason  that  .  .  In  the  Footatepe  of  Charlotte 
Brontt. 
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i: 

On  October  6th,  1913,  I  was  paying  a  visit  to  Mademoiselle  i 
Louise  Heger — one  of  the  two  survivors  of  the  real  characten 
whom  Charlotte  Bronte  introduced  into  Villette\  she  was  the 
delightful  child,  Georgette,  of  whom  also  Miss  Bronte  speaks  in 
one  of  her  letters  to  M.  Heger. ^  The  conversation  turned  once 
more  upon  the  Letters — the  “  love-letters,”  as  they  have  been 
inaccurately  termed.  There  ensued  a  moment  or  two  of  silence, 
during  which  Mile.  Heger  was  coming,  apparently,  to  a  difiBcult 
and  rather  painful  decision.  Then,  notifying  me  that  I  might 
wish  to  make  some  notes  of  what  she  was  about  to  recount,  she 
said  that  she  w’ould  impart  to  me  the  whole  curious  story  of  the 
documents.  These  notes  I  now  transcribe  as  I  took  them  down. 

Her  father,  she  sa.'d,  tore  up  the  letters  as  he  received  (and 
read)  them  and  threw  them  all  into  the  waste-paper  basket— one 
only  escaping  destruction.  [This  was  plainly  stated  at  the  time 
of  their  publication  and  should  have  absolved  the  Professor  of  all 
blame.]  But  her  mother,  a  woman  prudent  and  worldly-wise, 
saved  them,  all  but  the  first,  and  pieced  them  together  with  cotton 
or  with  gum.  She  was  the  more  careful  so  to  do  because  of  her  ex¬ 
perience  of  exalHes  girls  and  her  knowledge  of  the  developments 
which  occasionally  ensue  in  hysterical  subjects,  and  because  she 
considered  the  affection  expressed  by  the  pupil  for  the  teacher 
un  peu  exarj^r^e,  and,  moreover,  because  one  or  more  of  these 
letters  had  been  addressed  to  M.  Heger,  not  to  the  school-house 
in  the  Rue  dTsabelle,  but  to  the  Ath^n^e  Royale — which  at  that 
time  stood  close  by,  almost  where  the  University  Libre  building 
was  afterwards  erected. 

Now,  she  had  herself — as  she  explained  later  on  to  her  daughter, 
Mile.  Louise  Heger — written  Professor  Heger’s  replies  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte’s  letters  at  his  dictation ;  for  he  scarcely  ever  wrote 
with  his  own  hand,  and  she  was  his  amanuensis.*  (In  later  years 
the  daughter  succeeded  to  the  secretarial  post.)  That  is  why  in 
one  of  her  letters  Charlotte  Bronte  pleads  for  the  sight  of  his  own 
handwriting,  and  also  why  she  addressed  him  at  the  Athyn^e  :  for 
no  other  reason. 

Had  Madame  Heger  known  only  of  these  passionate  letters 
and  recognised  in  Miss  BrontS  an  exaltie,  such  as  she  had 
had  knowledge  of,  she  would  not  have  been  disturbed;  but 
English  girls,  of  whom  she  had  little  experience,  presented 

(1)  “I  fear  that  Marie,  Louise,  Claire  may  already  have  forgotten  me.  ...  I 
remember  well  all  five  of  them,  especially  Louise — she  had  so  much  character— 
so  much  ncAveti  in  her  little  face.” 

(2)  Compare  VilltUt  (chap.  15)  where,  in  the  character  of  Paul  Emanuel, 
Professor  Heger  is  made  to  say  :  ‘‘I  could  not  write  that  down  [a  story  he  had 
told  her].  I  hate  mechanical  labour;  ...  I  could  dictate  it,  thoiigh,  with 
pleasure  to  an  amanuensis  who  suited  me.” 
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her  with  a  problem  of  the  unknown.  Perhaps  she  feared  their 
insistence  of  character  and  strength  of  purpose.  Certainly 
(as  Charlotte  herself  declares)  she  did  not  understand  this 
young  Englishwoman,  whom  she  knew  only  as  a  poor  Yorkshire 
girl,  of  curious  independence  and  extraordinary  originality,  who 
voluntarily  practised  self -isolation,'  and  who  was  of  extreme 
nervous  excitability  and  possessed  of  vivid  imagination,  amazing 
and  brilliant.  Conceivably,  thought  the  headmistress,  this  strange 
girl,  the  writer  of  these  emotional  letters,  might  take  some  un¬ 
expected  step  in  relation  to  the  family  to  whom  she  had  never 
cared  to  make  herself  agreeable.  From  foreign  girls  she  knew 
what  might  perchance  be  expected.  These  letters,  then,  might  be 
evidence,  if  there  were  need,  that  would  dispel  any  misappre¬ 
hension  that  might  arise.  She  became  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  her  view  when  Charlotte  Bronte  was  leaving  Brussels  and  let 
loose  the  burning  valedictory  words  (as  I  am  assured)— ♦“  Je  me 
vengerai!"  It  recalls  to  mind  that  wonderful  parting-scene  in 
VUlette,  startling  in  its  vividness,  where  Madame  Beck  is  at  last 
routed  by  the  Professor.  It  was  a  simple  measure  of  self-defence 
to  be  held  in  reserve.  So  Madame  Heger  kept  the  letters — and 
said  nothing. 

Twenty-one  years  later  Mile.  Heger,  being  then  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  seeing  a  poster  announcing  for  that  day  the  delivery 
of  a  lecture  on  “The  Brontes”  by  a  distinguished  litterateur 
of  Paris,  attended  the  meeting.  What  she  heard  astounded  and 
offended  her.  She  sat  writhing  in  her  seat  as  the  lecturer  de¬ 
nounced  the  whole  Heger  family  for  their  callousness  towards  the 
two  Bronte  sisters,  their  “cruelty,”  and,  above  all,  “Monsieur 
Emanuel  ”  for  his  “  barbarity  ” ;  and  he  read  quotations  from 
Charlotte’s  works  to  prove  his  words.  Mile.  Heger  returned  home 
toute  houleversie,  and  in  her  agitation  rang  continuously  at  the 
bell  until  the  door  was  opened  by  the  alarmed  Madame  Heger 
herself.  '‘Mats,  qu'est-ce  que  tu  as,  ma  chhe  enfant  ?  ”  asked  the 
mother ;  “  tu  es  toute  pdle  I  ”  Mile.  Louise  quickly  told  what  she 
had  heard,  and  demanded  to  know  why  the  family  bad  acted  with 
80  much  inhumanity  towards  the  stranger  within  their  gates. 
For  Mile.  Louise  had  a  great  affection  for  Charlotte  Bronte,  who 
had  quitted  them  when  the  child  w’as  six  years  of  age,  and  whom 
she  remembered,  with  deep  sympathy,  as  “a  little  person,  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  of  chest,  with  side  curls,  large  eyes  (but  not  so 
large  as  in  her  portrait),  and  sadly  defective  teeth — somewhat 
ill-favoured,  indeed,  and  unattractive  to  look  upon — and  yet, 
beloved  by  her.  The  portrait  which  we  all  know,  with  side  curls, 

(1)  Op  cit.  (chap.  14)  :  “I  might  have  had  companions,  and  I  chose  solitude,” 
says  Lucy  Snovre. 

VOL.  CV.  N.S.  X* 
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is  very  like  her;  the  other,  with  hair  en  bandeaux,  is  not  so 
good.” 

Madame  Heger  was  not  disturbed  at  the  outburst.  With  her 
usual  serenity  she  said,  after  a  moment’s  reflection  :  ”  Viens  en 
haul,  mon  enfant,  et  tu  comprendras.”  Taking  the  girl  to  her 
bedroom,  her  mother  drew  from  its  place  of  safe-keeping  a  large 
jewel-box.  Removing  the  upper  tray,  she  pointed  to  the  letters 
lying  within,  and  said  :  “Tm  es  d’dge  de  comprendre.  Prendsune 
de  ces  lettres — celle  que  tu  voudras — et  Us."  Mile.  Louise  obeyed. 
Then  the  light  broke  in  upon  her ;  and  yet,  as  she  added,  “je 
n’itais  pas  conmincue.”  “But  why,”  she  persisted,  “were  we 
cruel  to  her — or  why  do  you  allow  it  to  be  said,  ”  “Mon  enfant," 
came  the  quiet  reply,  “  ceux  qui  nous  connaissent  sauront  que  cet 
histoires  sont  des  romans:  ceux  qui  ne  nous  connaissent  pat— 
qu’est-ce  que  qa  fait  ?  J'ai  gardi  ces  lettres — elles  pourront  ocotr 
une  grande  importance."  Mile.  Louise  understood  and  breathed 
not  a  word  of  what  she  had  learnt. 

Years  later  Madame  Heger  died,  and  in  due  time  her  husband 
was  called  upon  to  go  through  such  of  her  papers  as  were  not 
business  letters;  for  all  commercial  and  financial  matters  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  notaire.  Madame  Heger,  indeed,  had 
always  attended  to  the  affaires ;  as  the  Professor  himself  said : 
“  She  had  the  business  head — all  that  he  could  do  was  the  spending 
department.”  At  this  time  he  was  plunged  deep  in  depression. 
Mile.  Heger  felt  it  to  be  her  duty,  when  he  was  engaged  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  papers  and  tossing  'many  of  them  into  the  waste-paper 
basket,  to  produce  the  Letters,  although  they  were  among  the 
things  which,  along  with  trinkets  and  so  forth,  had  been  speci¬ 
fically  bequeathed  tO’  her  as  the  eldest  of  the  family.  In  fear  and 
trembling  she  handed  them  to  him.  He  looked  at  them,  turned 
them  over,  glanced  at  their  contents,  recognised  them  with 
astonishment,  and,  with  a  frown,  flung  them  into  the  basket 
along  with  the  other  papers  discarded  and  destroyed.  [And  this 
is  the  man  who  has  been  widely  attacked  for  preserving  the  papers 
in  order  that  they  might  be  made  public  1]  A  little  later,  when 
he  had  left  the  room.  Mile.  Louise  Heger  rescued  them,  and  for 
a  second  time  the  precious  documents  were  preserved ;  for,  she 
argued  to  herself,  “at  the  present  moment  my  father  is  no  calm 
judge  of  circumstances  and  events.  He  does  not  recognise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  papers.  If  it  was  my  mother’s  earnest  wish  that 
they  should  be  kept,  and  if  she  hoarded  them  for  half  a  century, 
they  should  not  be  destroyed  without  careful  consideration.” 

So  she  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  Madame  M.,  of  Passy,  the 
wife  of  an  eminent  mathematician,  in  whose  good  judgment  and 
sound  common  sense  she  had  reliance,  and  put  the  case  before 
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her.  The  reply  which  she  received  insisted  on  the  outstanding 
importance  of  the  letters  from  every  point  of  view.  Mile.  Heger 
was  charged  never  to  destroy  them,  because,  besides  clear¬ 
ing  the  two  principals  of  all  imputations  such  as  were  at  the  time 
afloat  in  Paris,  they  had  become  a  part  of  literary  history  and 
were  rightly  “the  heritage  of  England.”  This  epistle  was  placed 
carefully  with  the  Charlotte  Bronte  letters. 

A  few  years  later,  after  she  had  passed  her  seventieth  year. 
Mile.  Heger  determined,  for  prudence’  sake,  to  speak  to  her 
brother.  Professor  Dr.  Paul  Heger,  on  the  matter  of  which  he, 
like  his  other  sister,  was  still  wholly  in  ignorance.  Believing 
that,  pre-occupied  as  he  was  with  his  scientific  work,  he  might 
not  realise  the  significance  of  the  story  she  had  to  impart,  she 
placed  Wuthering  Heights  in  his  hands  and  begged  him  to  read 
it.  ^This  he  did,  and  broke  into  enthusiasm  over  Emily  Bronte’s 
genius,  exclaiming  :  “  She  was  a  Zola,  before  Zola  discovered  the 
later  Zola!”  Then  she  asked  him  to  read  VUlette,  saying  that 
it  was  a  much  lighter  book  by  Charlotte  Bronte  and  would  amuse 
him.  He  read  and  was  amused,  recognising  everything  (though 
he  was  not  yet  born  when  Charlotte  left  Brussels),  and 'Although  a 
little  hurt  by  the  exaggerations  and  unkindnesses  which  he  rightly 
attributed  in  the  main  to  literary  exigency,  he  attached  no  great 
importance  to  that — for  he  realised  that  the  book  claimed  to  be 
regarded  as  fiction.  Then  after  a  while  Mile.  Heger  placed  before 
him  the  letter  of  her  Paris  counsellor,  for  whom  he  also  enter¬ 
tained  the  deepest  respect,  saying — as  her  mother  had  said  to  her 
80  many  years  before — “  Lis — et  tu  comprendras."  He  read  and 
was  profoundly  impressed.  “And  to  what  does  this  refer?”  In 
reply  she  gave  him  the  original  letters  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Then 
the  situation  became  plain  to  him. 

For  a  couple  of  years  nothing  was  done.  At  last  said  Mile. 
Heger  :  “I  am  getting  old  ;  si  je  m’en  vais — et  si  tu  t’en  vas — que 
deviendront  ces  choses  prdcieuses  ?  ”  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
he  proposed  sending  the  letters  to  a  Paris  friend,  a  leading  man 
of  letters,  for  an  opinion.  Mile.  Heger,  alarmed,  instantly 
objected:  "Figure-toi  ces  lettres  dans  les  mains  d'un  litUrateur 
de  Paris !  ”  Then  he  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  letters  which  he 
might  read  to  a  riunion  of  the  family  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
view.  To  this  she  agreed,  and  made  a  copy,  which  was  ultimately 
lost.  At  the  family  gathering  one — a  commanding  voice — pro¬ 
claimed  against  any  publication,  on  the  ground  that  such 
would  certainly  be  misunderstood,  and  that  the  names  of  Heger 
and  Bronte  both  would  be  trampled  in  the  mire.  Neither 
Mile.  Heger  nor  her  brother  was  satisfied ;  but  nothing  more 
was  said  until  one  day  the  latter  spoke  of  a  certain  Englishman 
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from  whom  a  sound  opinion,  might  be  obtained  as  to  any  cotine  1 
that  might  be  proposed  with  respect  to  England,  and  whether 
not  it  should  be  carried  out.  [I  print  the  statement  exactly  as  ^ 
I  received  it ;  the  reference  is  to  myself.] 

So  she  accompanied  her  brother  to  London,  and  the  matter  ^ 
was  discussed,  and  she  remained  undecided  until  she  beard  the  ^ 
words:  “If  it  were  a  question  of  France  instead  of  England  I 
should  advise  against  publication ;  but  this  is  England,  and  people 
will  understand.”  She  felt  the  truth  of  it,  and  instantly  made  np 
her  mind  in  favour  of  the  facts  being  made  known — “and  lean, 
not  tell  you  how  relieved  I  am  to  be  rid  of  this  anxiety  and  how 
deep  is  our  gratitude.”  The  rest  of  the  story  is  known. 

Such  are  the  facts  that  led  up  to  the  making  public  of  the 
documents,  whereby  two  reputations  were  freed  from  suspicion, 
two  noble  characters  left  untarnished,  in  the  matter  of  one  of  the 
poignant  incidents  of  literary  history.  There  was  no  feeling  in 
regard  to  it  save  the  sentiment  of  sympathy,  of  justice,  and  of 
truth.  The  Heger  family  and  their  friends,  it  is  true,  in  times 
past  had  resented  the  closeness  of  the  portraiture,  and  they  were 
hurt  that,  while  places  were  drawn  with  photographic  accuracy, 
the  characters  of  people  were  often  caricatured,  the  persons  them¬ 
selves  gibbeted,  and  the  names  of  personages  well  known  and 
universally  esteemed  in  Brussels — de  Hamel,  van  der  Huten,  de 
Bassompierre — were  allotted  to  creations  of  the  author’s  fancy. 
Yet  they  entertained  profound  respect  for  the  writer’s  genius; 
they  were  proud  that  her  art  had  been  first  trained  and  nurtured 
within  their  circle ;  they  were  as  jealous  for  her  honour  as  her 
own  countrymen.  Generosity  and  magnanimity  were  the  springs 
of  their  action  in  presenting  to  the  British  nation  the  treasure  of 
the  Letters;  while,  as  to  the  publication  of  them.  Professor  Dr. 
Paul  Heger  and  his  co-donors  were  in  no  whit  responsible.  This 
was  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  statement  that  accompanied  the 
presentation  to  the  British  Museum  that  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  any  misunderstanding  should  exist.  Yet  some  people  read 
the  unmistakable  facts — and  straightway  misapprehended.  Truly, 
as  Dr.  Heger  wrote  to  me  in  one  of  his  letters  which  was  printed 
at  the  time,  when  I  had  decided  on  publicity  :  “I  hope  that 
the  publication  of  these  letters  will  bring  to  an  end  a  legend 
which  has  never  had  real  existence  in  fact ;  I  hope  so — but  legends 
are  more  tenacious  of  life  than  simple  reality.” 

The  vanity  of  Hope  !  The  persistence  of  Error ! 

There  have  been  critics — chiefly  ladies,  it  must  be  admitted— 
who  have  denounced  the  alleged  “  keeping  ”  of  the  letters,  and 
the  publication  of  them,  appealing  less  to  fact  and  historic  truth 
than  to  privilege  and  honour  and  chivalry.  We  need  not  inquire 
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whether  such  objection  does  not  spring  rather  from  pride  of  sex, 
from  the  froissement  experienced  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  quite 
naturally  laying  bare  her  heart  and  her  confession  of  honest 
admiration  of  a  man,  and  of  her  gratitude.  That  a  woman  should 
Ijneel  thus  vainly  at  the  altar  of  affection,  that  the  beautiful  and 
pathetic  spectacle  should  be  revealed,  has  been  received  by  many 
of  the  sweeter  sex  as  a  humiliation — an  indignity — ^thus  proclaim¬ 
ing,  unconsciously,  against  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  For  who¬ 
ever  heard  these  same  critics  raise  the  voice  of  protest  against 
the  publication,  in  the  biography  of  any  great  man,  of  similar 
letters  addressed  by  him  to  a  woman  ?  On  the  contrary ;  it  has 
been  accepted  as  a  very  proper  homage,  the  tribute  of  deference 
to  the  potency  of  feminine  charm  and  to  his  own  inclination  to 
Nature’s  law.  Without  perfect  candour  and  the  honest  setting 
forth  of  facts  no  true  biography  can  be  written,  for  it  is  essential 
that  the  mainspring  of  a  life,  a  character,  a  career,  a  work,  should 
be  well  understood. 

The  matter  should  be  regarded  from  a  higher  standpoint  and 
with  a  broader  and  a  larger  outlook.  It  is  surely  injudicious,  even 
foolish,  to  look  upon  temperamental  emotion  in  human  nature 
in  woman  (but  not  in  man)  as  a  mere  weakness  to  be  ashamed 
of :  to  claim  suppression  in  her  case  in  the  name  of  honour  and 
chivalry ;  and  to  treat — especially  in  respect  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
—the  statement  of  the  whole  truth  as  a  violation  of  some  sacred 
secret,  even  when  it  is  a  secret  de  Polichinelle  :  a  secret  which  in 
certain  quarters  has  been  grossly  and  offensively  misrepresented. 

It  is  idle  to  regard  conscientious  and  sympathetic  inquiry  into 
the  predominant  facts  of  a  life  as  “mere  prying.”  Morbid  delicacy 
in  such  a  matter  makes  biography  worthless,  because,  when  truth 
is  but  half  told,  conclusions,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  ‘from 
them,  are  misleading  and  therefore  false.  It  may  be  in  place  in 
an  everyday  “  Appreciation  ”  ;  but  it  cannot  be  permissible  in  the 
case  of  a  genius  whose  work  and  career  are  the  pride  and  the 
heritage  of  a  nation. 

It  is  small  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  great  author  that  when 
letters — the  existence  of  which  has  been  perfectly  well  known — 
are  spoken  of,  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  has 
developed  around  them  should  be  studiously  preserved,  and  any 
questions  about  them  should  be  met  with  a  minatory  “  Sh  !  Sh ! 
Hush! — better  not  to  inquire — honour,  you  know — honour  and 
chivalry !  ” 

M.  H.  Spiblmann. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  JEWISH 

QUESTION.' 

I. 

Human  life  does  not  proceed  by  logic,  nevertheless  logic  is  occa¬ 
sionally  useful.  At  such  a  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Israel  as  the  great 
war  has  brought,  a  clear  view  of  the  prospect  is  peculiarly 
necessary. 

But  clear  thinking  upon  the  Jewish  question  is  as  uncommon 
as  upon  any  other  human  question.  Even  genius,  rare  as  it  is, 
is  not  quite  so  rare,  for  among  all  races  great  men  appear,  who 
impart  dynamic  impulses  to  their  age.  They,  however,  add  fresh 
elements  to  its  intellecfual  confusion,  and  not  till  time  has  tried 
their  ideas  can  the  value  of  their  contributions  be  disentangle 
from  the  welter. 

Such  men  of  genius  were  the  first  apostles  of  Territorialism, 
Pinsker  and  Herzl.  They  saw  vividly  the  evils  of  the  Jewish 
situation  and  recorded  their  diagnosis  in  imperishable  words. 
The  Diaspora,  they  perceived,  held  two  perils  for  the  Jewa- 
the  external  menace  of  anti-Semitism  and  the  internal  menace 
of  de-Judaisation  :  the  former  ranging  from  massacre  and 
economic  boycott  to  mere  social  prejudice,  and  not  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished  even  by  patriotic  blood-sacrifices,  rather  indeed  likely  to 
augment  under  the  national  self-concentration  of  war ;  the  latter 
ranging  from  secularisation  or  Christianisation  to  the  mere  nega¬ 
tive  inability  to  use  a  common  language  or  develop  a  common 
culture,  and  producing  in  the  more  emancipated  countries — even 
when  the  physical  atoms  of  Jewry  still  cohered — a  “living 
corpse.”  a  body  without  its  soul. 

That  these  evils  were  aspects  of  the  same  phenomenon— the 
landlessness  of  Israel,  his  ubiquitous  existence  and  persistence 
as  a  minority — was  equally  clear  to  the  pioneers  of  Territorialism. 
A  Jewish  State,  they  pointed  out,  not  with  cold  detachment,  but 
with  passionate  resentment — whether  of  the  Russian  pogroms, 
or  of  the  Dreyfus  persecution — would  be  free  from  both  these 
menaces.  Within  its  boundaries  at  least  there  would  be  neither 
anti-Semitism  nor  insidious  de-Judaisation.  And  under  the  spell 
of  their  verbal  enchantments  and  contagious  emotion  arose  the 
vision  of  this  new  land  of  Israel,  like  the  sight  of  domes  and 
cupolas  to  the  thirsting  traveller  in  the  desert. 

1  Copyright  U.S.A.  reserved. 
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So  far  their  logic  was  as  impeccable  as  their  observation  was 
accurate.  It  was  only  when  they  put  forth  this  new  Jewish  State 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  actually  existing  here  and  now,  a  remedy 
that  would  work  forthwith ;  it  was  only  when  they  pictured 
the  Jewish  State  as  supplanting  the  Diaspora,  and  the  Diaspora 
as  transporting  and  transforming  itself  almost  overnight  into  the 
Jewish  State,  that  their  grip  on  reality  relaxed  and  their  logic 
broke  down. 

It  was  natural  enough  that,  having  realised  that  the  evils  of 
the  Diaspora  were  inherent  in  it  and  could  only  vanish  with  its 
destruction,  Herzl  should  sally  out  like  a  knight-errant  to  destroy 
it.  It  was  natural  enough  for  his  followers  to  believe  that  they 
were  out  to  destroy  it.  Nevertheless,  the  realistic  vocabulary  of 
Herzl — his  parade  of  charters,  companies,  and  banks — served  but 
to  disguise  the  fundamental  unreality  of  his  solution,  and  the 
glaring  fallacy  which  he  shared  with  Pinsker.  For  the  Diaspora 
is  indestructible,  except  by  centuries  of  absorption  into  the  various 
national  melting  pots,  and  the  heat  of  the  solution  can  only  be 
jffovided  by  “Christian  love,”  which  is  rarer  than  radium. 

Even  when  the  Jewish  State  was  in  full  swing,  a  great  Dias¬ 
pora  existed,  and  if  we  had  only  read  our  own  literature  we  should 
have  suspected  that  something  so  long-standing  could  not  easily 
be  swept  away.  “There  is  a  certain  people,”  said  Haman  unto 
King  Ahasuerus,  “scattered  abroad  and  dispersed  among  the 
peoples  in  all  the  provinces  of  thy  kingdom ;  and  their  laws  are 
diverse  from  those  of  every  people ;  neither  keep  they  the  King’s 
laws  :  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  King’s  profit  to  suffer  them.  If  it 
please  the  King,  let  it  be  written  that  they  be  destroyed.” 

But  if  all  Israel’s  enemies  have  not  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  Diaspora,  it  may  well  defy  even  his  own  efforts. 

II. 

A  story  relates  that  Pobiedonostseff,  when  asked  what  would 
become  of  the  Jews  of  Eussia,  replied  :  “One-third  will  emigrate, 
one-third  will  be  baptised,  and  one-third  will  be  massacred.” 
Brutal  as  was  the  utterance,  it  was  nearer  to  actuality  than  early 
Territorialism.  If  the  question  were  now  asked.  What  will 
become  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora?,  the  answer — after  twenty 
years  of  work  upon  the  Jewish  problem — would  have  to  be  :  Ten 
per  cent:  will  emigrate  to  the  Jewish  State — if  one  is  ever  formed 
— 20  per  cent,  will  be  baptised  or  otherwise  lost  to  Jewry,  and 
70  per  cent,  will  remain  in  the  Diaspora,  wandering  about  it. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  human  means  by  which  thirteen  or  fourteen 
million  Jews,  scattered  through  all  countries,  can  be  agglomerated 
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in  a  single  territory  under  autonomous  conditions.  Yet  the  pro-  1 
paganda  of  Pinsker  and  Herzl  implied  that  this  miracle  was  \ 
possible.  They  were  themselves  eager  to  live  in  the  State  that  ' 
was  to  replace  the  Diaspora,  they  believed  that  the  bulk  of  Jewry 
could  be  convinced  by  their  reasoning  and  fired  by  their  ardour, 
and — most  naively  of  all — they  believed  that  territories  capable 
of  receiving  the  new  exodus  existed  at  choice.  And  in  the  fervid 
Oriental  imagination  of  their  followers,  outrunning  even  theirs, 
the  Ghettoes  of  the  world  were  transported  across  space  to  the 
chosen  laiid  as  by  some  magic  carpet  of  the  Arabian  nights.  To 
the  Russian  masses,  who  hung  up  the  images  of  Herzl  and  Nordau 
in  their  cottages  and  signed  petitions  or  greetings  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  the  deliverers  of  Israel  had  appeared  and  the  end  of 
the  Goluth  (the  exile)  was  at  band.  Nor  were  the  educated  classes 
less  credulous.  Emigration,  immigration,  colonisation,  agri¬ 
culture,  economics,  history,  folk-psychology,  all  were  left  un¬ 
studied,  and  the  Jews  never  showed  themselves  so  completely 
Luftmenschen  as  when  they  resolved  to  be  at  last  terrestrial  and 
territorial. 

And  the  opponents  of  Territorialism  were  as  naive  as  its 
champions.  Instead  of  demonstrating  that  the  re-gathering  of 
Israel  was  impracticable,  they  vociferated  that  it  was  undesirable. 
Instead  of  admitting  that  it  was  too  good  to  hope  for,  they 
denounced  it  as  reactionary  and  dangerous.  In  a  panic  as  fan¬ 
tastic  as  the  mirages  of  the  converted,  they  saw  the  Jewish  State 
springing  up  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  and  themselves  forcibly  deported 
to  it.  And  to-day,  still  ujjtaught  by  experience,  they  raise  the 
same  hue  and  cry  over  the  proposed  Palestine  settlement  under 
British  auspices,  as  though  any  Jewish  State  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  Diaspora  could  possibly  arise  under  the  conditions 
imposed,  or  within  the  territory  prescribed. 

m. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  Territorialism,  while  it  can  point  oul 
to  the  Diaspora  that  what  is  the  matter  with  it  is  precisely  that 
it  is  a  Diaspora,  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  mend  or  end  it.’  The 
fathers  of  Territorialism  drew  a  picture  of  the  Jewish  State,  and 
putting  it  beside  a  photograph  of  the  Diaspora  cried,  like  Hamlet : 
“Look  here  upon  this  picture  and  on  this.”  And  assuredly  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  Hamlet’s  father  and  of  his  uncle 
exhibited  no  greater  contrast — the  one  “wholesome,”  the  other 
“like  a  mildew’d  ear.”  But  as  little  as  Hamlet’s  wretched  uncle 
could  be  transformed  into  his  splendid  sire,  so  little  can  the 
Diaspora  be  transmuted  into  the  Jewish  State.  It  is  in  a  sense 
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almost  a  mockery  of  the  Jewish  misery  to  hold  up  before  it  such 
a  picture  of  success  and  happiness.  The  Jewish  State  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  future — something  to  be  generated  in  the  womb  of 
time :  the  Diaspora  is  actually  here.  The  rise  of  the  State  would 
indeed  affect  the  Diaspora,  but  it  is  as  much  calculated  to  fortify 
and  prolong  its  existence  as  to  curtail  it.  True,  there  are  Jews 
who  urge  that  with  the  future  of  Jewry  assured  in  a  Jewish  State, 
with  an  ark  and  pairs  provided  against  the  Deluge,  the  Diaspora 
could  afford  to  disappear.  Like  a  parent  who  had  ensured  his 
posterity’s  fortunes,  it  would  cry  “Nunc  dimittis.”  But  would 
it?  Would  not  the  effect  be  the  contrary?  Has  not  the  very 
effort  to  create  the  State  reanimated  the  Diaspora?  Would  not 
the  young  creation  radiate  back  some  of  its  vitality  to  the  parent  ? 

Were  the  Jewish  State  founded  on  a  great  scale,  and  did  it 
become  so  prosperous  as  to  draw  to  itself  all  that  was  vital  in 
Jewry,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  the  Diaspora’s  decay.  But 
the  chances  of  so  heroic  a  solution  dwindle  daily,  and  the 
euthanasia  of  the  Diaspora  could  be  sought  more  hopefully  from 
complete  indifference  to  Jewish  affairs  than  from  the  vivifying 
activity  of  State-building.  The  fundamental  fallacy  of  Pinsker 
and  Herzl  lay,  however,  not  in  the  notion  that  the  rise  of  the 
State  would  indirectly  bring  about  the  subsidence  of  the  Dias¬ 
pora,  but  in  the  assumption  that  the  Diaspora  could  be  directly 
deported  to  the  State. 

They  were  perhaps  misled  by  the  success  of  Moses  in  leading  the 
Jews  out  of  Egypt.  But,  apart  from  the  factor  of  Moses  having 
Israel’s  God  behind  him  and  a  pillar  of  fire  before,  his  task  was 
comparatively  simple.  He  had  his  people  compactly  concen¬ 
trated — he  had  not  to  collect  them  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  divided  and  diversified  by  its  languages,  customs,  and 
politics,  and  not  even  united  by  that  community  of  unbearable 
suffering  which  is  the  only  goad  to  revolutionary  change  known  to 
history.  What  Moses  had  to  end  was  not  a  Diaspora,  but  a 
slavery.  Territorialism,  in  short,  should  never  have  been  put 
I  forward  as  a  cure  for  the  Diaspora,  but  as  a  call  to  new  creation. 

'  It  is  not  the  administering  of  a  nostrum  to  a  diseased  and  decrepit 
ancient,  but  the  begetting  of  a  fresh  young  life.  It  summons  us 
to  cease  wringing  our  hands  over  the  irreparable  or  wailing  over 
ruined  walls,  but  out  of  our  yet  unexhausted  seed  to  create  a  new 
Jewish  stock  in  a  self-governing  Jewish  territory. 

IV. 

Leaving  the  problem  or  malady  of  the  Goluth  as  ‘  humanly 
.  incurable  or  insoluble,  a  aane  Territorialism  aspires  only  to  create 
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a  new  Judesa.  It  cannot  supplant  the  Diaspora,  it  can  only  \ 
supplement  it.  But  the  new  Judsea  would  be  quick  with  the 
fires  of  youth  ;  to  its  radiant  vitality  even  the  final  dropping  asleep 
of  the  poor  weary  old  Diaspora  could  bring  no  menace :  into 
the  unknown  world  of  the  future  it  would  carry  forward  that 
same  warm  humanity  and  sane  idealism  with  which  ancient 
Judaea  enriched  antiquity.  In  this  one  focus  of  Jewish  life  the 
abnormal  conditions  prevalent  everywhere  else  would  be  replaced 
by  the  normal.  In  this  one  milieu  the  Jewish  child  would  be 
born  as  naturally  Jewish  as  the  Bristol  child  is  born  English,  the 
Bordeaux  child  French,  or  the  Canton  child  Chinese.  But— let 
us  repeat — there  is  no  alchemy  by  which  the  Diaspora  itself  can 
be  transmuted  into  a  self-governing  Israel,  and  we  shall  make  no 
progress  with  the  Jewish  problem  till  we  realise  that  Territorialism 
is  as  likely  to  prop  up  the  Diaspora  as  to  undermine  it,  and  that 
the  self-governing  territory,  though  its  pioneer  elements  and  a 
continuous  stream  of  subsequent  immigration  will  come  from  the 
Diaspora,  cannot  possibly  receive  the  populations  of  the  Ghettoes, 
Jewries,  and  Judengassen,  nay,  that  its  first  legislation  must 
actually  be  to  exclude  an  indiscriminate  rush,  and  that  its  stoutest 
foundations  will  be  laid  in  the  sons  bom  of  its  own  soil.  Thus 
the  Diaspora  would  still  be  left  to  wrestle  with  its  own  problems. 
Whatever  help  the  Jewish  State  could  bring  it,  would  be  indirect, 
slow,  and  uncertain ;  even  the  fear  that  the  State  would  bring 
harm  rather  than  help,  though  it  is  an  unmanly  fear,  is  not 
altogether  groundless  in  so  illogical  a  world.  But,  however  the 
State  and  the  Diaspora  might  act  and  react  upon  each  other, 
they  would  grow  more  and  more  unlike  each  other.  As  the 
Canadian-Englishman  differs  from  the  slum-bom  Briton,  so  would 
the  Judaean- Jew  tend  to  differ  from  the  Ghetto- Jew.  The  geniui 
soli  of  the  Jewish  State  could  not  be  exported  like  Palestine  earth 
or  bottles  of  Jordan  water,  nor  would  its  solutions  of  Jewish 
questions  suffice  for  more  than  local  consumption.  Being  able 
to  keep  its  day  of  rest  on  the  Saturday,  it  would  have,  for  example, 
no  Sabbath  problem.  But  how  would  this  help  the  unhappy 
artisan  of  America,  impaled  on  the  dilemma  of  Sabbath  desecra¬ 
tion  or  starvation? 


V. 

These  considerations  do  not  cease  to  apply  if  the  Palestine 
form  of  Territorialism  is  adopted.  The  choice  of  old  Judmaas 
the  terrain  of  the  new  Judaea  could  not  alter  the  bmte  facts.  But 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  Zionism — which  is  all 
things  to  all  men — and  Territorialism,  which  is  a  concept  definite 
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and  unchanging.  The  object  of  Zionism  was,  for  example, 
defined  by  Mr.  Sokolow  at  the  last  Zionist  Congress  as  to  bring 
Zion  to  the  Diaspora  :  a  complete  reversal  of  the  original  con¬ 
cept.  But  Territorialism  is  not  even  the  Basle  programme  with 
the  abstract  form,  Itoland,  substituted  for  the  concrete  Palestine, 
nor  if  it  accepted  Palestine  as  the  sphere  of  its  operations  would 
the  breach  be  wholly  healed.  For  the  rift  that  suddenly  opened 
out  between  the  two  parties  at  the  so-called  Uganda  Conference 
was  not  a  brand-new  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  of  the 
British  offer  :  it  was  the  exposure  of  an  abyss  which  had  yawned 
between  them  from  the  first  and  which  had  only  been  concealed 
by  the  common  territorial  objective.  Zionism  takes  its  vision 
and  ideal  from  the  past ;  Territorialism  places  them  in  the  future. 
The  one  looks  back,  the  other  forward.  Zionism  is  not  safe 
even  from  the  restoration  of  animal  sacrifices.  Territorialism 
moves  along  the  lines  of  “creative  evolution.”  The  past  is  our 
cradle,  not  our  prison,  and  there  is  danger  as  well  as  appeal  in 
its  glamour.  The  past  is  for  inspiration,  not  imitation,  for  con¬ 
tinuation,  not  repetition.  Probably  no  nation  in  the  world  now 
lives  in  its  original  habitat,  and  had  other  peoples  looked  back¬ 
ward  as  obstinately  and  sluggishly  as  our  own,  few  of  the  original 
masters  of  the  world  would  still  be  in  possession  of  territories. 
As  in  every  period  great  masses  of  Jews  have  been  able  to  settle 
and  maintain  themselves  in  almost  every  country  on  earth,  so 
with  a  little  more  foresight,  had  they  not  been  paralysed  by  a 
tradition  of  passive  expectation,  they  would  long  ago  have  built 
up  at  least  one  self-governing  centre,  whether  in  Palestine  or  else¬ 
where.  Even  as  it  is,  they  have  come  nigh  to  an  autonomous 
life  in  certain  periods  and  regions.  The  very  Pale  of  Eussia 
produced  a  sort  of  sub-national  life.  A  single  city  like  Salonika, 
where  the  Jewish  Sabbath  came  to  prevail  of  itself,  might  have 
been  made  the  nucleus  of  a  commonwealth  like  Venice,  had  not 
all  such  ideas  been  inhibited  by  the  superstition  of  a  Heaven- 
ordained  Goluth,  to  be  replaced  in  God’s  good  time  by  a  replica 
of  ancient  Judaea,  complete  from  the  Temple  with  its  shambles 
to  the  last  pomegranate  tassel  on  the  lower  hem  of  the  High 
Priest’s  robe  :  a  vision  which  has  no  more  substantiality  than  the 
popular  poetic  dream  of  restoring  the  primitive  Golden  Age,  and 
which  could  at  best  have  the  value  of  a  theatrical  reproduction 
or  a  museum  exhibit. 

In  the  admirable  little  anthology  which  the  Chief  Rabbi  of 
England  has  prepared  for  Jewish  sailors  and  soldiers  there  is 
cited  Longfellow’s  sympathetic  poem  on  “The  Jewish  Cemetery 
at  Newport,”  expounding  how  the  “Ishmaels  and  Hagars  of  man¬ 
kind  ”  who  lie.  buried  there  had  lived  by  the  great  traditions  of 
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their  people’s  past  and  seen  them  all  reflected  in  the  coming  time. 
They  spelt  the  world  backward — says  the  poet — like  a  Hebrew 
book  : 

“  Till  life  became  a  Legend  of  the  Dead.” 

The  Chief  Eabbi  prudently  cuts  the  poem  short  here.  He  does 
not  give  “  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ”  : 

”  But  ah  I  what  once  hae  been  shall  be  no  more. 

The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in  pain 
Brings  forth  its  races,  hut  does  not  restore, 

And  the  dead  nations  never  rise  again.” 

If  Longfellow  erred  in  supposing  the  Jewish  nation  irretriev¬ 
ably  dead,  he  was  profoundly  right  in  teaching  that  Time  never 
retraces  its  steps.  Even  if  Judsea  is  re-established  in  Palestine, 
it  can  never  be  the  old  Judaea  over  again,  any  more  than  Hebrew, 
if  it  becomes  again  the  national  language,  can  be  restricted  to 
the  Biblical  vocabulary.  Aeroplanes  must  now  fly  through 
Hebrew  literature  as  well  as  archangels. 

There  is  no  lack  of  Zionists  who  perfectly  understand  this  and 
whose  outlook  is  as  modern  as  the  most  progressive  Territorialist 
could  desire,  but  have  they  pondered  sufficiently  the  profound 
warning  of  Jesus  that  you  cannot  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles? 
Will  they  not,  in  fact,  be  exploited  by  Jewish  clericalism,  by 
that  ossified  orthodoxy  which  would  bind  Israel  for  ever  to 
traditional  theology  and  legendary  legislation,  and  which  the 
vicinity  of  Sinai  will  appear  to  vindicate  afresh? 

In  a  story  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  a’ man  hatches  out  the  egg  of 
an  ^pyornis,  the  largest  of  extinct  birds.  For  centuries  the  egg 
has  lain  hidden  and  preserved  in  the  mud  of  Madagascar,  but 
he  brings  the  latent  bird  to  life  and  feeds  it  and  brings  it  up. 
At  first  all  is  charm  and  idyll,  but  in  a  few  years  the  creature, 
grown  colossal  and  terrible,  kicks  and  pummels  its  foster-father 
as  with  the  foot  of  a  cart-horse  and  a  beak  like  a  sledge-hammer. 
It  is  the  fate  that  awaits  all  who  play  with  the  past  and  revive 
the  intellectually  extinct. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  intellectual  issues  involved 
in  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  race  were  not  thought  out  and  fought 
out  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  unify  Israel  by  a  cut-and- 
dried  scheme.  A  Pan- Jewish  Congress  should  have  preceded  the 
Zionist  Congress.  Principles  and  beliefs  are  the  realities  behind 
the  banding  together  of  men  for  specific  purposes,  and  a  race- 
bond  is  no  sufficient  nexus  when  there  are  such  grave  differences 
of  outlook  and  such  spiritual  issues  interfused.  As  British  party 
politics  have  been  suspended  in  war,  so  Jewish  differences  were 
laid  aside  by  the  Zionists  for  the  common  task  of  rebuilding 
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Zion.  But  Zion  is  not  a  mere  place ;  to  rebuild  it  is  not  like  re¬ 
building  Belgium  or  Serbia,  and  the  evasion  of  all  root  questions 
in  the  interests  of  a  sham  unity  will  have  one  day  to  be  paid  for, 
and  with  heavy  interest.  Herzl  had  a  glimpse  of  this  truth  when 
he  declared  that  the  return  to  Judaism  must  precede  the  return 
to  Zion,  but  he  did  not  follow  up  his  somewhat  belated  discovery. 
His  original  attempt  to  treat  the  Jew  as  definable  by  physiology 
was  a  grave  historic  error.  Not  even  Ezra,  who  reduced  the 
conception  of  Israel  to  its  lowest  race-terms,  treated  the  Jew  as 
a  mere  ethnic  type,  for  his  purgation  of  the  race  was  professedly 
in  the  interests  of  its  religion. 

VI. 

But  if  some  extremists  for  race  and  soil  have  sought  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  a  religious  bond,  others  would  have  it  overshadow 
everything  else,  and  Territorialism,  besides  being  impeded  by 
Zionism  with  its  cry  of  “Only  in  Palestine,”  has  also  to  meet 
the  onset  of  anti-Zionism  with  its  cry  of  “Only  a  religion.” 

The  more  rabid  anti-Zionists  go  so  far  as  to  forget  or  ignore 
that  even  if  Judaism  has  now  become  synonymous  with  a  mere 
religion,  it  at  least  began  as'  the  religion  of  a  peculiar  people. 
They  speak  as  if  it  were  like  one  of  the  other  religions,  which 
sprang  into  life  with  a  universal  appeal  and  message  to  every 
race  and  colour.  Judaism  did,  indeed,  at  a  secondary  stage  of  its 
existence ,^nter  upon  a  period  of  propagandism,  but  unfortunately, 
for  various  historical  reasons,  its  career  as  a  world-religion  was 
checked,  and  what  might  have  been  a  great  river  became  a  back¬ 
water  again.  It  is  true  that  proselytes  have  never  ceased  to  be 
admitted  more  or  less  grudgingly,  but  even  when  they  were 
sought  and  welcomed,  they  were  absorbed,  not  into  a  universal 
doctrine,  but  into  a  national  system,  saturated  with  historic 
traditions  and  celebrations.  So  that,  even  admitting  that  Judaism, 
not  the  Jewish  race,  has  been  the  essential  thought  of  Israel, 
we  do  not  escape  the  conception  of  a  national  organism.  And 
since  this  organism  can  lead  only  a  cramped,  crippled,  mutilated, 
and  disjointed  life  in  the  Diaspora,  the  fact  that  it  is  but  the 
incorporation  of  a  religion  does  not  obviate  the  need  of  a  geo¬ 
graphical  basis*  for  it.  Those  who  plead  that  it  is  “only  a 
religion,”  like  Christianity  or  Islam,  must  first  make  it  so.  They 
must  denude  it  of  its  national  vesture,  strip  it  of  its  peculiar 
chronology  and  historical  celebrations,  and  preach  it  urbi  et  orbi ; 
only  thus  will  vanish  even  the  religious  necessity  for  Terri¬ 
torialism. 
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VII.  ' 

With  this  contention  that  Judaism  is  “only  a  religion  ”  is  con¬ 
nected  the  idea  of  a  world-mission,  and  that  this  “Mission  of  - 
Israel  *’  is  better  served  by  dispersion  than  by  concentration. 
While  the  majority  of  the  arguments  against  Territorialism  spring 
from  anaemia  or  ignoble  fear,  and  are  beneath  contempt  and  below 
discussion,  this  setting  up  of  a  rival  constructive  policy  instead 
of  the  eternal  negative,  this  ideal  of  Israel  as  “the  servant  of 
mankind”  proclaimed  in  the  noble  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  cannot 
but  evoke  a  glow  of  sympathy  from  every  true  Jew. 

But  if  the  ideal  of  the  Jewish  mission,  rooted  though  it  is  in  _ 
Jewish  thought  and  tradition,  really  demands  the  dispersion  of 
Israel,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  paradox  that  if  there  were  no 
Diaspora  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  one,  and  that  if  we 
were  still  in  Palestine  it  would  be  our  duty  to  scatter  from  it. 
Missions  do  undoubtedly  suggest  migrations.  Missionaries  do 
usually  go  out  in  search  of  the  unregenerate.  Did  not  Jesus 
describe  the  Pharisees  as  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  a 
single  proselyte?  How,  then,  can  we  deny  that  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  Israel  to  be  everywhere  on  the  spot?  For  assuredly  he 
is  everywhere  surrounded  by  races  of  inferior  theology,  not  to  say 
inferior  civilisation,  races  that,  despite  a  veneer  of  apparent 
superiority  to  him,  have  never  yet  achieved  his  spiritual  values, 
nor  the  idea  of  peace  to  all  mankind  expressed  in  his  everyday 
greeting. 

Moreover,  did  Israel  utilise  his  ubiquity  to  preach  his  ideal  of 
human  brotherhood  and  to  stand  out  staunchly  for  his  mission, 
thus  linking  up  the  nMions,  the  evils  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
territory  would  cease  to  count.  The  glow  of  apostolic  faith  and 
ardour  would  preserve  the  Jewish  spirit  in  more  than  its  pristine 
vitality,  while  anti-Semitism  would  be  welcomed  as  at  once  the 
price  of  prophesying  and  the  tribute  which  the  lower  pays  to 
the  higher.  The  nation  of  martyrs  and  pioneers  would  then 
wear  persecution  as  a  crown  and  welcome  death  as  a  privilege. 
The  Diaspora  would  either  be  wiped  out — a  glorious  ending — or 
it  would  survive  in  prophetic  splendour.  And  should  the  Great 
War — despite  a  material  League  of  Nations — end  without  any 
spiritual  improvement  in  the  present  barbarous  system  of  inter¬ 
national  relationship,  this  rdle  would  clearly  await  us. 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  detected  in  any  of  the  preachers  of 
the  Jewish  Mission  the  faintest  attempt  to  convert  their  concept 
into  a  working  reality.  By  a  mission  they  seem  to  mean  a  pas¬ 
sive  expectation  of  a  providential  millennium.  There  may  be 
occasions  when  “they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait”;  but 
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that  this  is  the  sole  variety  of '  service  open  to  a  great  historic 
people,  and  that  it  will  suffice  for  the  next  two  thousand  years 
.  as  it  sufficed  for  the  last,  is  a  superstition  more  contemptible 
than  the  lowest  gospel  of  race-Zionism. 

As  Terri torialism  is  Realpolitik — a  real  activity  for  a  real  poli¬ 
tical  and  spiritual  situation — it  can  take  no  account  of  solutions 
so  purely  academic.  Otherwise  it  would  gladly  retire  in  favour 
of  the  loftier  and  the  grander  ideal  of  a  world-mission.  It  solaces 
itself,  however,  with  the  reflection  that  even  from  a  Territorial 
centre  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  pursue  the  Jewish  Mission. 
For  some  missions  are  achieved  by  staying  at  home.  The 
Athenians  abode  in  Athens  and  filled  the  world  with  thought  and 
beauty.  And  so,  too,  the  establishment  of  a  model  State,  a 
commonwealth  of  social  justice  and  spiritual  dignity — if  the 
Jews  could  but  achieve  it — would  radiate  inspiring  impulses  to 
all  humanity. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  by  the  passive  proclaimers  of  the 
mission  that  the  production  of  model  Jewish  communities  every¬ 
where  without  any  direct  preachment  to  the  heathen  would  be 
still  more  educative.  There  would  be  no  answer  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  did  the  Jewish  communities  represent,  like  the  Quaker 
communities,  a  distinctive  point  of  view.  This,  however,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  wanting,  and  the  Jews,  instead  of  standing  for 
their  own  ideals,  are  the  most  fervent  assimilators  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  majority  and  the  moment.  Their  aim,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  is  not  apostleship,  but  survival. 

Israel  Zangwill, 

President  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation. 


(To  he  continued.) 


GEKMAN  WAR  FINANCE. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  opinion  was  widely  held  that 
Germany  would  be  unable  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  support  for 
long  the  vast  burden  of  her  military  expenditure.  And,  indeed, 
the  financial  task  which  confronted  Germany  appeared  almost  as 
impossible  of  achievement  as  the  military  measures  she  essayed 
to  accomplish.  Not  only  could  she  expect  no  outside  assistance 
for  herself,  but  she  had  to  face  the  necessity  of  providing  funds 
for  her  allies  also.  Germany  was,  however,  able  to  float  internal 
war  loans  at  regular  six-monthly  intervals,  by  means  of  which  she 
succeeded  in  borrowing  over  £4,800,000,000;  and  she  had,  appa¬ 
rently,  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining,  through  issues  of  Treasury 
Bills,  whatever  other  money  she  required. 

Before  the  war  began  the  lines  on  which  it  was  to  be  financed 
had  been  thoroughly  prepared  by  German  experts.  It  had  been 
decided,  first,  to  raise  through  the  Reichsbank  the  bulk  of  the 
paper  money  needed,  regardless  of  inflation,  and,  secondly,  to 
leave  all  arrangements  for  rectifying  finances  until  after  the  war. 
In  arriving  at  this  second  decision  German  financiers  no  doubt 
acted  on  the  assumptions  that  the  war  would  end  speedily,  and 
that  huge  indemnities  would  materially  assist  them  in  their  task 
of  putting  their  house  in  order.  Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
it  was  a  feature  of  the  German  banking  law  that  the  cash  balance 
of  the  Reichsbank  had  to  be  equal  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  notes 
issued.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1914,  the  cash  balance 
amounted  to  about  £90,000.000,  so  that  the  limit  up  to  which 
notes  could  be  issued  was,  approximately,  £270,000,000.  All 
possible  measures  were  taken  to  increase  the  Bank’s  cash  hold¬ 
ings  ;  but  if  every  coin  in  the  country  had  been  swept  into  its 
coffers  the  grand  total  would  still  have  been  insufficient  to  enable 
the  Bank  to  satisfy  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  notes.  No 
time  was  lost  in  adapting  the  German  banking  law  to  the  changed 
conditions  which  the  war  created.  On  August  4,  1914,  a  law  was 
passed  establishing  loan  banks  with  power  to  make  loans  by 
issuing  notes ;  and  the  extraordinary  concession  was  made  to  the 
Reichsbank  of  permitting  it  to  include  these  notes  in  its  cash 
balance  and  to  treat  them  as  equivalent  in  all  respects  to  gold. 
The  effect  of  this  law  was  that  the  Reichsbank  could  issue  three 
of  its  own  notes  in  respect  of  every  one  of  the  loan  banks’  notes 
included  in  its  cash  balance. 

The  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  any  country  may  be 
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divided  into  two  parts.  One  part  consists  of  the ‘cash  which  is 
retained  by  individuals  for  immediate  personal  requirements  or 
is  kept  in  the  safes  and  tills  of  business  men.  The  other  part  is 
deposited  in  the  banks.  The  amount  of  cash  employed  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  immediate  personal  requirements  of  a  very  large 
community  does  not,  in  the  aggregate,  vary  greatly  from  day  to 
day,  and  business  men  always  transfer  surplus  cash  to  the  banks 
as  soon  as  it  accumulates  in  their  safes  and  tills.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  amount  of  national  loose  cash  required  for  personal 
or  business  purposes  varies  so  little  from  day  to  day  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  virtually  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cash  held  by 
banks  is  susceptible  to  every  change  in  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation.  Just  as  the  issue  of  currency  notes  in  this  country 
swelled  the  cash  reserves  of  the  banks,  so  also  every  addition  to 
the  note  issues  of  the  Eeichsbank  inflated  the  reserves  of  the 
numerous  joint-stock  banks  in  Germany.  The  underlying  motive 
of  joint-stock  banks  is  the  same  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  England. 
It  is  to  earn  maximum  profits  for  shareholders.  There  are  several 
sources  of  profit,  but  by  far  the  most  fruitful  one  is  to  borrow 
money  from  the  public  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  lend  it  to 
customers  at  a  high  rate.  No  reasonable  person  would  dream  of 
borrowing  money  from  a  bank  at  a  relatively  high  rate  of  interest 
unless  he  intended  to  make  profitable  use  of  it.  No  matter  what 
measures  he  adopts  for  employing  it  profitably,  they  all  result  in 
the  money  being  put  into  circulation ;  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  it  inevitably  and  speedily  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
banks,  which  are  then  in  a  position  to  lend  it  out  again.  Each 
loan  correspondingly  increases  both  the  liabilities  and  assets  of 
the  banks,  but  does  not  affect  cash  balances.  Consequently,  banks 
could  go  on  multiplying  their  transactions  indefinitely  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  profit  on  each  but  for  the  fact  that  every  such  transaction 
lowers  the  percentage  which  the  cash  held  by  them  bears  to  their 
liabilities;  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  essential  not  to 
allow  that  percentage  to  fall  below  20.  On  the  basis  of  every  JEI 
of  cash  held  by  the  banks  £5  of  credit  is  built  up.  Credit  is 
synonymous  with  purchasing  power;  and,  therefore,  every  addi¬ 
tional  note  issued  by  the  Eeichsbank  increased  by  the  amount  of 
five  times  its  own  value  the  purchasing  power  of  the  German 
nation.  Since  one  loan  bank  note  serves  as  cover  for  three 
Reichsbank  notes,  each  loan  bank  note  included  in  the  cash 
balances  of  the  Eeichsbank  directly  resulted  in  an  addition  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  German  nation  to  the  extent  of  fifteen 
times  its  face  value. 

Purchasing  power  is  never  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  So  long  as 
human  wants  remain  incompletely  satisfied  it  will  always  be 
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employed  to  its  fullest  extent — and  complete  satiety  of  wants  is  | 
incompatible  with  civilisation.  Under  war  conditions  purchasing 
power  may  be  applied  in  one  of  two  directions.  It  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  directly  by  the  individual  who  possesses  it  or  it  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred — voluntarily  or  otherwise — to  the  Government.  In  the 
former  case  the  effect  is  clearly  to  add  to  the  demand  for  food, 
clothes,  and  other  goods  of  which  the  supply  is  constantly  shrink¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  more  it  is  applied  in  this  direction  the  more  rapid  is 
the  tendency  for  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  general  use  to  go  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  purchasing  power  which  is  diverted  from  the 
individual  to  the  Government  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  war 
material.  It  is  restrained  from  competing  for  goods  of  general 
use,  of  which  the  supply  cannot  be  increased  no  matter  how  great 
the  demand  for  them  may  be,  and  becomes,  instead,  a  means  by 
which  the  Government  can  make  provision  for  war.  A  nation 
which  is  cut  off  from  foreign  trade  must  be  a  self-supporting  com¬ 
munity  or  perish  ;  and  it  ought,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  have 
been  apparent  to  German  economists  that  the  change  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  industry  which  would  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  war 
would  result  not  so  much  in  a  reduction  of  supply  as  in  a  radical 
alteration  of  the  ingredients  of  supply.  Enormous  numbers  of 
men  were  withdrawn  from  their  occupations  to  serve  in  the  Army ; 
but  not  only  did  hordes  of  women  step  in  to  take  their  places,  but 
there  was  a  general  speeding  up  all  round.  Manufacturers  who, 
before  the  war,  had  supplied  articles  designed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  luxury-loving  public  turned  out  afterwards  munitions 
and  equipment  for  the  troops ;  but  munitions  and  equipment  are 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  whole  supply,  the  relationship  of  which 
to  the  whole  demand  determines  general  prices,  as  are  the  peace¬ 
ful  products  of  the  farm  and  the  factory.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  output  of  labour  actually  diminished  to  any  material 
extent.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  there  was  a  radical  change  in  the 
national  output  as  compared  with  that  of  pre-war  times.  It  would 
not  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  a  self-centred  nation  like 
Germany  to  equate  the  new  demand  to  the  new  supply  by  cutting 
down  individual  incomes  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  goods  available  for  private  use.  The  Government  could  j 
have  done  this  by  levying  taxes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  net  ! 
incomes  left  in  the  possession  of  individuals  retained  much  the 
same  ratio  to  the  goods  which  they  could  purchase  that  pre-war 
incomes  had  borne  to  pre-war  supplies.  In  that  case  there  would 
have  been  the  minimum  of  disturbance  of  general  prices,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cost  of  the  war  would  have  been  provided  out  of 
revenue.  But  a  condition  precedent  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
drastic  and  obviously  unpopular  measure  was  that  the  German  j 
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people  possessed  the  extremely  high  standard  of  discipline  and  the 
'  absolute  willingness  to  subordinate  private  interests  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Fatherland  that  their  rulers  claimed  for  them.  The  German 
Government,  however,  not  only  made  no  serious  attempt  to  equate 
the  new  demand  to  the  new  supply  by  conscripting  a  large  part 
of  the  incomes  of  its  people,  but  it  collected  far  less  by  extra 
taxation  than  we  did  in  England.  There  can  be  only  three 
possible  explanations.  The  first  is  that  the  German  Government 
did  not  appreciate  the  situation ;  the  second  is  that  it  depended 
upon  indemnities  to  pay  its  war  bills ;  and  the  third  is  that  it 
was  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  heavily  taxing  its  own  people. 
As  Germany  had  had  over  forty  years  of  careful  preparation,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  first  explanation  can  be  'the  correct 
one.  As  regards  the  second,  whatever  hopes  of  indemnities  the 
German  Government  may  have  had  at  first,  those  hopes  must 
have  steadily  dwindled  as  the  war  progressed — yet  at  no  time  was 
any  attempt  made  to  change  the  financial  policy.  This  leaves  us 
with  the  third  suggestion  that  the  Government  was  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  taxing  its  own  people. 

The  ex-Kaiser’s  Government  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  telling 
the  world  how  easily  it  raised  internal  loans ;  and  it  asked  us  to 
draw,  from  its  apparently  facile  success,  all  sorts  of  conclusions 
as  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  Empire.  But  the  modus 
operandi  was  very  simple.  It  could  be  followed  with  equal 
success  by  any  second-  or  third-class  nation  of  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  believed  by  the  people  to  be  solvent.  Before  each  loan 
was  placed  on  the  market  the  facilities  of  the  public  to  obtain 
credit  were  increased  to  an  extent  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
lend  the  amount  of  money  the  Government  desired  to  borrow ;  and 
the  administrators  who  were  responsible  for  the  modifications  of 
the  German  banking  law  in  August,  1914,  saw  to  it  that  this  was 
made  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  amount  of  the  first  loan, 
which  was  raised  in  September,  1914,  was  £224,000,000.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  collection  of  this  sum  all  that  the  Government  had 
to  do  was  to  place  £15,000,000  of  loan  bank  notes  in  the  Eeichs- 
bank.  Under  the  modified  law  these  notes  could  be  treated  as 
cash,  and  on  the  basis  of  them  the  Reichsbank  could  issue  its  own 
notes  to  the  value  of  £45,000,000.  These  latter  notes  when 
passed  out  into  circulation  swelled  the  cash  reserves  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks,  which  were  at  once  enabled  to  create  additional  credit 
to  the  extent  of  £225,000,000,  i.e.,  five  times  the  value  of  the 
notes,  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  proportion  which  cash 
reserves  bore  to  liabilities.  Thus,  by  the  simple  process  of  includ¬ 
ing  in  the  reserve  of  the  ReicKsbank  the  relatively  small  sum  of 
^15 ,000,000  in  loan  bank  notes,  the  Government  at  once  placed 
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ia  the  hands  of  the  German  people  enough  additional  money  to 
cover  the  first  War  Loan.  Nothing  then  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  ask  the  people  to  lend  to  the  State  the  extra  money  of  which 
the  control  had  been  suddenly  placed  in  their  hands.  No  hard¬ 
ship  was  involved;  no  forced  domestic  economy  was  csilled  for; 
and,  surely,  no  great  nation  could  have  been  so  disgruntled  as  to 
fail  to  be  patriotic  when  the  path  of  patriotism  was  made  so 
smooth  I 

Nothing  is  simpler  than  for  a  State  to  raise  money  through  the 
agency  of  inconvertible  note  issues;  but  the  Government  which 
does  so  is  surely  and  inevitably  heading  towards  financial  disaster. 
When  the  German  Government  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  people 
the  control  of  £225,000,000  additional  money,  the  collection  of 
that  sum  in  the  shape  of  war  loan  was  only  one  of  several  operv 
tions  which  the  new  money  was  bound  to  perform.  Everyone  who 
borrows  from  a  bank  does  so  for  a  specific  purpose.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  puts  the  money  into  circulation,  and  it  very  speedily  comes 
back  to  the  bank.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  money  which  the 
German  Government  borrowed  in  the  shape  of  war  loan  was  at 
once  replaced  in  circulation  by  the  various  Army  contractors  and 
others  who  received  it.  And  as  the  whole  of  a  nation’s  money  in 
excess  of  the  relatively  small  and  virtually  fixed  amount  which  is 
used  as  loose  cash  is  paid  into  the  banks,  it  followed  that  all  the 
money  expended  by  the  Government  found  its  way  back  to  the 
banks  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  banks  were  then  not  only 
ready  to  lend  it  out  again  but  anxious  to  do  so.  Their  cash 
reserves  had  been  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  new  notes 
issued  by  the  Reichsbank,  and  their  capacity  to  give  credit  was 
increased  to  the  extent  of  approximately  five  times  the  value  of 
those  notes.  After  the  Government  had  had  the  first  use  of  the 
purchasing  power  built  up  on  the  additional  currency,  the  ordinary 
mechanism  of  circulation  gave  the  second  and  subsequent  uses  of 
that  purchasing  power  to  the  community  at  large.  It  is  imposs¬ 
ible  to  satiate  human  wants ;  and,  no  matter  what  conditions 
obtain,  purchasing  power  is  invariably  fully  utilised.  General 
prices  are  determined  by  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand ;  but 
demand  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a  purchasing  power 
which  is  always  exercised  to  its  maximum  extent.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that,  in  Germany,  supply  was  stretched  to  its  utmost 
limits.  It  could  not  be  stimulated  by  increase  of  demand,  the  sole 
effect  of  which  was,  therefore,  to  accentuate  the  keenness  of  the 
bidding  for  a  stock  of  goods  of  definitely  fixed  quantity.  Every 
increment  to  the  demand  manifested  itself  in  higher  general 
prices. 

When  the  time  came  to  call  for,,a  second  War  Loan,  it  was 
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found  that  the  additional  cash-cum-credit  currency  which  had  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  first  loan  had  been  absorbed  in  the  general 
circulation.  The  extra  money  was  being  used  to  carry  on  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country,  because  general  prices  had  gone 
up  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  the  currency  had  increased. 
Consequently,  if  it  were  to  be  made  possible  for  the  German 
people  to  lend  again  to  their  Government  without  any  apparent 
strain,  an  entirely  fresh  purchasing  power,  or  lending  capacity, 
had  to  be  created  by  the  issue  of  still  more  paper  money.  In  rais¬ 
ing  the  second  and  all  subsequent  loans  the  Germans  always  pre¬ 
ceded  on  the  lines  originally  laid  down.  In  June  and  December 
of  each  year  it  was  announced  that  loans  would  be  issued  in  the 
following  September  and  March.  The  public  were  told  that 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  would  be  allowed  on  any  sums 
deposited  with  the  joint-stock  banks  and  earmarked  for  the  loan. 
In  addition,  special  Treasury  bills  were  sold  by  the  Eeichsbank, 
at  a  preferential  rate  of  discount,  on  the  condition  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  used  to  take  up  war  loan.  These  special  bills  matured 
on  the  day  when  subscriptions  to  the  loan  could  be  paid  in  full, 
and  they  were  then  automatically  converted.  By  means  of  these 
arrangements  the  Government  was  supplied  with  accurate 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  each  loan  would  be  taken  up 
without  the  assistance  of  new  money.  The  probable  amount  of 
the  deficiency  was  immediately  provided  for  by  adding  to  the  cash 
reserves  of  the  Eeichsbank  fresh  loan  bank  notes  to  the  amount 
of  one-fifteenth  of  the  anticipated  deficit.  Each  of  these  notes 
formed  the  basis  of  three  new  Eeichsbank  notes,  upon  which 
credit  was  created  by  the  joint-stock  banks  to  the  extent  of  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  Eeichsbank  notes  or  fifteen  times  that  of 
the  original  loan  bank  notes.  In  this  way  it  was  made  certain 
beforehand  that  the  amount  needed  would  be  obtained,  provided 
only  that  the  people  continued  to  believe  in  the  solvency  of  the 
Government,  But  the  new  money  created  for  every  loan  was  at 
once  absorbed  in  the  general  circulation.  After  the  Government 
had  had  the  first  use  of  it,  the  second  and  subsequent  uses  were 
passed  on  to  the  general  public.  The  inevitable  result  was  that 
demand  was  inflated ;  and,  as  supply  could  not  possibly  be  aug¬ 
mented,  prices  rose  in  proportion  as  demand  increased.  Just  as 
Germany  found  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  place  a  second 
loan  on  the  market  that  the  new  money  created  in  August  and 
September,  1914,  had  been  absorbed  in  the  general  circulation 
and  was  being  used  as  additional  counters  to  set  against  univer- 
aally  higher  prices,  so  she  also  found  that  the  new  money  created  in 
-anticipation  of  her  subsequent  loans  had,  in  every  case,  been  simi¬ 
larly  absorbed  by  the  time  she  next  had  occasion  to  borrow.  An 
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obvious  effect  of  this  was  that  the  plane  of  general  prices  was  raised  1 
with  each  successive  loan.  | 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  war  Germany  pursued  her  i 
original  plan  of  leaving  all  arrangements  for  rectifying  finance  until  ' 
afterwards.  In  her  financial  methods  as  in  her  plans  for  military  1 
conquest  she  adopted  the  measures  of  a  desperate  gambler.  But  ' 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  rectification  of  finance  has 
become  a  problem  of  extreme  urgency.  The  expectation  of  wring, 
ing  an  indemnity  from  the  Allies  had  vanished  long  before  hostili. 
ties  terminated,  and  in  its  place  has  arisen  the  spectre  of  having 
to  pay  for  the  widespread  destruction  so  wantonly  caused.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  his  Bristol  speech  said  that  Germany  would  be 
made  to  pay  up  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity ;  and,  in  the  same 
speech,  he  declared  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
interest  on  the  money  being  paid  by  dumping  sweated  goods  into 
this  country.  But  the  Prime  Minister  was  careful  to  make  it 
clear  that,  if  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  dumping  rf 
sweated  goods,  Germany  could  not  pay  the  whole  of  the  Allies' 
w  ar  bills  amounting  to  about  £24,000,000,000.  The  payment  of 
a  big  indemnity,  even  if  it  amounted  to  the  huge  sum  of 
£24,000,000,000,  would  present  no  overwhelming  difficulties  to 
Germany  provided  that  she  were  able  to  resume  her  foreign  trade 
on  a  pre-war  basis.  As  annual  interest  alone  would  probably 
amount  to  seven  or  eight  times  the  value  of  the  total  stock  of  gold 
possessed  by  Germany,  it  could  obviously  only  be  paid  by  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports.  The  measure  of  that  excess  of  expwts 
would  be  the  extent  to  which  prices  were  lower  in  Germany  than 
elsewhere.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  constant  aim  of  the  German^ 
Government  would  be  to  force  down  prices  and  to  keep  them  low.’ 
That  the  Germans  are  well  aware  of  this  is  obvious  from  the 
definite  statement  of  Dr.  Mueller,  their  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  whose  actual  words  are  worth  quoting.  He 
said  :  “It  must  be  the  aim  of  Germany’s  present  and  future  econo¬ 
mic  policy  to  press  down  not  only  prices  and  wages  but  all  prices 
of  raw  materials,  produce,  and  foodstuffs.  If  this  is  done  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  fully  able  to  help  herself  and  pay  an  indemnity." 
The  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  R.  Vassar  Smith 
which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  provision  of  financial 
facilities  for  trade  after  the  war,  urged  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  quantity  of  our  own  paper  money  in  circulation  in  order  to  limit 
the  creation  of  credit  and  so  to  cut  down  prices.  Currency  inflation 
is  now  universal ;  but  no  country  has  at  its  disposal  a  machinery 
for  eliminating  surplus  paper  money  from  its  currency  anything 
like  so  effective  as  that  which  Germany  possesses.  In  that 
country  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  repeal  the  law  of  August  4th, 
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1914,  which  gives  to  the  Beichsbank  the  power  of  including  loan 
bank  notes  in  its  cash  reserves.  The  mere  announcement  of 
intention  to  take  this  step,  or  even  of  determination  to  adopt  a 
plan  which  would  gradually  lead  up  to  it,  would  immediately  expel 
from  the  currency  a  vast  mass  of  notes  issued  by  the  Beichsbank, 
Credit  would  be  cut  down  and  purchasing  power  reduced.  Prices 
would  fall  very  rapidly  indeed ;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  Germany  would  be  able  to  undersell  her  competitors  in 
the  world’s  markets. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  world  teems  with  examples  of 
nations  which  have  carried  on  large  Export  trades  because  they 
have  been  able  to  undersell  their  rivals ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
a  case  in  which  an  automatic  corrective  has  not  been  applied. 
Whenever  the  merchants  of  any  country  have  been  in  a  position  to 
draw  bills  of  exchange  greatly  exceeding  in  value  the  acceptances 
they  have  had  to  give  to  their  foreign  correspondents  the  remit¬ 
tance  of  gold  in  payment  of  the  balance  has  necessarily  followed. 
The  gold  has  swelled  the  currency  of  and  raised  prices  in  the 
country  to  which  it  was  sent,  at  once  making  that  country  a  better 
market  to  sell  to  and  a  worse  to  buy  from,  with  the  natural  result 
that  its  exports  were  checked  and  its  imports  stimulated.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  withdrawal  of  the  gold  reduced  the  currencies  and  so 
lowered  prices  in  the  countries  which  had  had  to  pay  it  away,  at 
once  making  those  countries  worse  markets  to  sell  to  and  better 
to  buy  from  :  their  imports  were  reduced  and  their  exports 
increased.  Forces  were,  therefore,  inevitably  set  in  motion  tend¬ 
ing  both  to  reduce  the  exports  and  to  increase  the  imports  of  the 
country  which  had  built  up  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  favour¬ 
able  trade  balance.  These  forces  have  in  the  past  always  pre¬ 
vented  prices  from  remaining  anywhere  at  a  considerably  lower 
level  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  such  factors  as  cost  of  transit 
and  Customs  tariffs.  But  they  would  be  utterly  overcome  if  the 
German  Government  were  a  constant  purchaser  of  hills  of  ex¬ 
change  drawn  by  Germans  on  merchants  abroad  in  payment  for 
exported  goods.  The  German  Government  would  utilise  those 
bills  to  meet  its  liabilities  to  other  countries.  It  would,  in  fact, 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  trade  balances  to  pay  off  the  indemnity, 
and  there  would,  therefore,  be  no  movements  of  gold  tending  to 
adjust  prices  between  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every 
single  payment  of  the  indemnity^  or  of  the  interest  upon  it,  would 
help  to  keep  prices  low  in  Germany  and  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  elsewhere.  It  is  probable  that  prices  would  be  kept  per¬ 
manently  so  much  lower  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else  that  the 
German  Government  would  be  able  to  levy  a  tax  on  exports  with 
the  sure  knowledge  that  the  incidence  of  that  tax  would  be  on  the 
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consumer  abroad,  and  that  it  would  be  practicable,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  tax,  to  pay  bounties  on  the  imports  of  raw  materials 
which  Germany  could  not  produce  herself  and  which  no  other 
country  would  sell  to  her  except  at  prices  far  higher  than  German 
merchants  could  afford  to  pay  without  assistance  from  the  State. 
It  is,  therefore,  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  as  the 
direct  result  of  having  to  pay  a  cash  indemnity,  Germany  might 
be  able  to  collect  a  tax  from  the  recipients  of  the  indemnity  and 
to  utilise  the  proceeds  to  subsidise  the  trades  which  she  specially 
wanted  to  encourage.  The  economic  penetration  which  was  Ger¬ 
many’s  aim  before  the  war  would  be  nothing  to  the  world  trade 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  she  would  build  up  while  paying 
off  her  indemnity.  It  is  no  wonder  that  German  economist 
shudder  at  the  prospect  of  commercial  isolation,  and  claim  that 
their  country  is  willing  to  pay  enormous  sums  in  cash  spread  oyer 
a  lengthy  period  if  freedom  of  trade  be  assured !  When  Dr. 
Mueller  declared  that  his  compatriots  could  pay  an  indemnity  if 
prices  were  forced  down  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  Germany 
could  more  readily  cut  them  down  than  any  other  nation  and  that 
the  mere  payment  of  the  indemnity  would  both  keep  them  low  in 
Germany  and  prevent  them  from  falling  elsewhere. 

It  is,  however,  practicable  to  make  Germany  pay  a  heavy 
indemnity  without  creating  artificial  conditions  which  would  give 
her  a  constant  advantage  in  the  world’s  markets.  Foreign  bonds 
held  by  Germans  represent  a  very  considerable  amount,  and  Ger¬ 
mans  have  also  invested  vast  sums  in  the  foreign  businesses  which 
in  pre-war  days  they  pushed  and  developed  with  so  much  assiduity. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Allies  there  would  be  no  economic 
objection  to  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  in  the  shape  of  property 
held  by  Germans  outside  their  own  country,  the  onus  of  compen¬ 
sating  former  owners  being  thrown  upon  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  to  hand  over  its  own  bonds  of  equivalent 
value.  The  interest  on  the  latter  bonds  would  be  payable  in 
Germany,  and  would,  therefore,  not  set  up  any  movements  tend¬ 
ing  to  disturb  the  balance  of  foreign  trade.  We  may  obtain  useful 
guidance  from  the  suggestion  made  by  the  ex-Kaiser  in  July,  1917, 
that  part  of  the  indemnity  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  impose 
might  be  paid  in  raw  materials,  by  the  surrender  of  merchant 
fleets,  and  by  the  seizure  of  all  private  and  public  property  in  the 
annexed  territories  I 
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Before  the  war  Germany  had  67,000,000  inhabitants.  Of  these, 
about  7,000,000  dwelled  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  the  Polish  district 
in  the  east  of  the  country,  and  in  the  Danish  district  in  the  north. 
Their  loss  would  reduce  the  German  population  to  60,000,000  if 
we  disregard  both  Germany’s  losses  in  men  during  the  war  and 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  since  1914.  Austria-Hungary 
adjoiDB  Germany  in  the  south.  German- Austria  is  a  prolongation 
of  Bavaria.'  Austria  and  Bavaria  are  strictly  Boman  Catholic 
countries.  Oh  racial,  on  political,  and  on  econorhic  grounds  the 
union  of  Germany  and  of  Austria  seeihs  only  natural.  In  case  of 
a  union  of  Au^ria  with  Bavaria,  racial,  political,  and  economic 
reasons  for  an  amalgamation  would  be  reinforced  by  religious  ones 
as  well.  We  are  told  that  Austria-Hungary  contains  12,000,000 
Germans.  If  these  should  be  united  to  Germany,  Germany’s 
population  would  be  increased  to  72,000,000.  Germany  wo,uld 
therefore  be  stronger  in  man-power  after  the  war  than  she  had 
been  before  its  outbreak.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  only 
natural  that  many  consider  the  possibility  of  a  German-Austrian 
re-union  with  grave  concern.  Hence  it  seems  worth  while  to 
study  Austria’s  position  and  to  cast  a  glance  into  its  future. 

German  Austria  adjoins  Bavaria  in  the  east.  It  stretches  from 
Lake  Constance  in  the  west  to  Pressburg  in  the  east,  and  from 
Gmiind  in  the  north  to  Klagenfurt  in  the  south.  Those  who 
believe  that  12,000,000  Germans  dwell  in  a  compact  mass  in 
German  Austria  in  immediate  contact  with  Bavaria  are  mistaken. 
At  the  census  of  1910  11,987,701  Germans  were  enumerated  in 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  they  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 


In  the  Provinces  of  German- Austria  (Lower  and; Upper  Austria, 

Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg) . 6,118,546 

In  the  Czecho-Slovak  Provinces  (Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Austrian 

Silesia)  . 3,512,682 

In  the  other  Provinces  of  Austria  (Galicia,  Bukovina,  ete.) .  319,038 

In  Hungary,  especially  ih  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Districts  ...  2,037,435 


Total 


...  11,987,701 


Of  the  12,000,000  Germans  who  were  enumerated  in  1910  in 
Austria-Hungary,  only  about  6^000,000  lived  in  German  Austria 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bavaria.  Of  the  remaining  6,CK)0,(X)0 
Germans  3,500,(XK)  dwelled  in  the  districts  claimed  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  and  2,600,000  in  the  extreme  south  and  east  of  the  late 
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Dual  Monarchy.  The  2,600,000  Germans  who  live  in  Southeru  \ 
Hungary  and  in  the  far-off  Bukovina  and  Galicia  are  out  of  all  1 
contact  with  Germany  and  with  German  Austria.  They  may  be 
considered  to  be  lost  to  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  ! 
of  the  3,500,000  Germans  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian 
Silesia  occupy  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  west,  north, 
and  east  of  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  State.  They  form  a  German 
fringe  of  that  new  State  along  the  borders  of  German  Silesia  and 
Saxony. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Germans  are  in  a  distinct 
minority  in  the  lands  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  According  to  the 
census  of  1910,  the  2,467,724  Germans  of  Bohemia  constituted 
36‘76  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  that  country.  The  719,435 
Germans  of  Moravia  formed  27‘62  per  cent,  and  the  325,523 
Germans  of  Austrian  Silesia  formed  43 ‘90  i^er  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  In  the  remainihg  provinces  of  the  late  Austrian  Empire, 
namely,  Carniola,  Trieste,  Gorizia,  Istria,  Galicia,  Bukovina,  and 
Dalmatia,  the  319,038  Germans  formed  only  3  03  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  iwsition  of  the  Germans  in  Austria  is  therefore 
as  follows  :  6,000,000  Germans  adjoin  Bavaria,  forming  a  solid 
block;  2,500,000  Germans  live  in  the  far-off  parts  of  the  late 
Monarchy  or  are  dispersed  in  insignificant  numbers  among  non- 
German  peoples,  and  3,500,000  Germans  live  in  the  districts 
claimed  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  where  they  constitute  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  population.  The  question  now  arises  as 
to  the  future  of  the  German  fringe  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian  Silesia. 

The  Czechs  claim,  and  with  reason,  that  the  German  bureau¬ 
cracy  of  Austria  and  the  Magyar  bureaucracy  of  Hungary  have 
manipulated  the  census  returns  for  political  reasons,  that  the 
number  of  Czecho-Slovaks  has  been  very  seriously  under-stated, 
and  that  of  the  Germans  and  Magyars  considerably  over-stated. 
Possibly  there  are  only  about  2,600,000  Germans  in  Greater 
Bohemia — that  is  Professor  Benes’s  estimate — and  many  of  these 
live,  not  on  the  German  border,  but  inland  among  the  Czechs. 
Many  Germans  demand  that  the  frontier  districts  of  Bohemia 
should  be  separated  from  that  country,  and  either  be  made  inde¬ 
pendent  or  be  joined  to  Germany  proper.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  not  unnaturally  desire  to  retain  their  histori¬ 
cal  frontiers,  which  coincide  with  the  boundaries  set  by  Nature. 

It  is  not  easy  to  divide  Bohemia  along  racial  lines,  for  the 
political  and  natural  boundaries  of  the  country  coincide. 

The  boundary  of  Bohemia  towards  Germany  is  formed  by  a 
number  of  important  mountain  chains,  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the 
Ore  Mountains,  the  Giant  Mountains,  and  the  Sudetes.  After 
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all  the  problem  of  Bohemia’s  boundaries  is  not  a  local,  but  a 
European  question.  Bohemia,  together  with  Moravia  and  Aus¬ 
trian  Silesia,  occupies  one  of  the  strongest  and  one  of  the  most 
important  strategical  positions  in  Europe.  That  country  sepa¬ 
rates  Berlin  from  Vienna  and  Buda-Pestb  on  the  one  hand  and 
Bavaria  from  German  Silesia  on  the  other.  It  forms  a  gigantic 
salient,  which  penetrates  deeply  into  the  centre  of  Germany,  and 
it  Ues  right  across  the  great  natural  high  road  along  the  Elbe, 
which  runs  from  Central  Germany  vid  Prague  and  Vienna  to  the 
Black  Sea,  to  Constantinople,  and  to  the  Near  East.  Bohemia  is 
easily  defendable,  for  it  is  a  great  natural  fortress.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Germany,  by  steep  and 
lofty  mountain  walls,  and  it  contains  vast  agricultural,  mineral, 
and  industrial  resources  useful  in  war,  and  a  highly  intelligent 
and  very  martial  population.  The  strategical  importance  of 
Greater  Bohemia  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifty  miles  from  that  country  lie  some  of  the  most 
important  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  towns,  such  as 
Munich,  Nuremberg,  Kegensburg,  Erfurt,  Chemnitz,  Dresden, 
Leipzig,  Glogau,  Breslau,  Linz,  Vienna,  Buda-Pesth.  The  great 
German  industrial  districts  of  Upper  Silesia  and  of  Saxony  lie  just 
across  the  Bohemian  border.  Bismarck  stated  repeatedly  that  the 
Power  which  controls  Bohemia  may  dominate  Europe.  Professor 
Lyde  wrote  in  his  book.  The  Continent  of  Europe,  London, 
1913 

“Bohemia,  though  only  two- thirds  the  size  of  Scotland,  is  the  most 
important  province  of  the  Austrian  Empire;  and  its  importance,  political 
and  historic,  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Empire.  Much  more 
truly  than  Switzerland,  it  is  the  heart  of  Europe,  at  about  equal  distances 
from  all  the  great  seas,  a  marked  physical  unit  cut  ofi  by  forested  mountains, 
and  yet  with  easy  access  to  those  seas  by  the  Saxon  and  Moravian,  the 
Austrian  and  the  Magyar,  Gates,  holding  the  balance  between  the  north¬ 
westward-flowing  Elbe  and  the  south-eastward-flowing  Danube,  for  centuries 
a  focus  of  political,  intellectual  and  'ethnic  interests  and  to-day  one  of  the 
most  important  industrial  areas  in  the  world." 

The  Czecho- Slovaks  desire  to  possess  the  whole  of  their 
country,  not  only  for  historical  and  sentimental  reasons,  but  also 
for  very  practical  considerations.  Bohemia  is  naturally  an 
exceedingly  wealthy  land,  which  has  always  been  coveted  by  its 
neighbours.  Besides,  it  forms  a  huge  wedge,  the  advance  guard 
of  Slavdom,  which  separates  the  Germans  on  the  Elbe  from  the 
Germans  on  the  Danube,  the  Germans  on  the  Upper  Ehine  from 
those  of  Silesia,  the  Protestant  Germans  from  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Germans.  Because  of  its  great  natural  wealth  and  its  central  and 
dominating  position  right  across  the  great  strategical  main  road 
which  connects  Central  Europe  with  Asia,  Bohemia  has  been  one 
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of  the  most  important  battle-grounds  of  the  world  since  time 
immemorial.  It  was,  for  instance,  one  of  the  principal  theatres 
of  war  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  when  its  population  was 
reduced  from  2,000,000  to  800,000.  An  independent  and  power- 
ful  Bohemia  restrains  and  restricts  Germany’s  liberty  of  military 
action  as  much  towards  the  East  as  an  independent  and  pow'erfal 
Belgium  does  towards  the  West.  Therefore  the  Germans  con¬ 
sider  it  a  thorn  in  their  side.  A  strong  and  hostile  Bohemia 
would  make  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
German  peoples  to  resume  their  career  of  conquest  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople.  Hence  the  Czecho- Slovaks  have  to 
reckon  with  the  possibility  that  Germany  may  be  hostile  to  them. 
They  must  be  prepared  for  a  surprise  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans,  who  hem  th^  in  on  throe  sides.  Therefore  the  Czechs 
demand  that  they  should  control  the  protecting  mountain  walls 
which  surround  their  country  and  the  passes  through  which  the 
invader  may  enter.  Their  security  would  be  gone  should  the 
mountain  barriers  be  placed  into  German  hands. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  suffered  from  German  hostility  for 
centuries.  They  have  tried  to  shaJse  off  the  German  yoke  ever 
since  the  time  of  Huss,  who  was  animated  quite  as  much  by  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  tyrannous  Germans  as  by  religious  motives,  who  was 
quite  as  much  a  patriot  as  a  religious  reformer.  For  centuries 
the  Germans  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  independence,  the 
language,  and  the  culture  of  the  Czechs  and  to  extirpate  the  race. 
However,  the  Czechs  are  too  wise  to  seek  revenge  for  their  suffer¬ 
ings  upon  the  Germans  in  their  midst,  who  may  become  valuable 
citizens.  President  Masaryk  has  announced  that  the  Czech 
Government  will  treat  the  Germans  dwelling  in  Bohemia  with 
every  consideration,  spare  their  susceptibilities,  and  not  interfere 
with  their  institutions  and  language.  His  statesmanlike  attitude 
has  been  received  with  joy  by  the  Germans  of  Bohemia,  and  they 
will  probably  gladly  acquiesce  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Czechs  and 
endeavour  to  co-operate  with  them.  After  all,  the  people  of  the 
German  fringe  of  Bohemia  could  scarcely  form  a  separate  State. 
They  might,  of  course,  wish  to  unite  with  Germany  for  senti¬ 
mental  reasons,  but  if  they  did  so,  they  would  obviously  have  to 
share  in  the  heavy  burdens  which,  in  consequence  of  their  defeat, 
the  German  people  will  have  to  bear  for  decades.  Therefore  their 
secession  seems  unlikely.  If  they  choose  to  remain  citizens  of 
Bohemia,  they  will  participate  in  the  prosperity  which  that 
wealthy  country  is  certain  to  experience.  It  can  therefore  sfcarcely 
be  doubted  that,  prompted  by  prudence  and  self-interest,  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  Germans  dwelling  in  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  State 
will  cut  themselves  adrift  from  the  Germane  in  Germany,  and  in 
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CQurse  of  time  they  will  probably  become  completely  merged  with 
the  dominant  people.  Freedom,  toleration,  and  prosperity  are 
the  best  nationalisers.  In  half  a  century  the  Germans  of  Bohemia 
may  have  become  loyal  Czechs,  and  the  German  language  may 
have  disappeared  from  the  country,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Government  continues  pursuing  a  wise  policy 
towards  the  German  citizens. 

It  seems  mpst  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  6,000,000  Germans 
of  AustriarHungary  who  live  dispersed  among  the  Magyars, 
Kumanians,  Poles,  and  Czecho- Slovaks  will  retain  their  domicile 
and  will  earlier  or  later  be  absorbed  by  the  nationalities  which 
surround  them.  Let  us  now  consider  the  position  of  the  6,000,000 
German  Austrians  who  form  a  solid  block  adjoining  Bavaria. 

The  development  and  strength  of  a  race  depend  obviously  upon 
the  economic  factor.  A  people  which  possesses  vast  wealth- 
creating  resources  can  develop  large  and  rapidly  expanding  indus¬ 
tries,  and  these  will  give  employment  to  an  increasing  population. 
A  nation  which  lacks  adequate  resources  is  condemned  to  poverty 
and  insignificance.  Its  numbers  can  increase  only  slowly. 
Lastly,  a  nation  which  loses  a  large  portion  of  its  wealth-creating 
resources  and  which  is  weighed  down  by  heavy  taxes  will  either 
remain  stationary  or  it  will  shrink  in  numbers  because  the  people 
cannot  make  a  living  in  their  country  and  are  forced  to  seek  work 
abroad.  The  latter  is  the  position  in  which  Austria,  and  Hungary 
as  well,  finds  herself  owing  to  the  war. 

The  two  principal  economic  resources  of  continental  countries 
are  agriculture  and  the  manufacturing  industries,  for  commerce 
and  trade  enrich  only  the  few.  Besides,  commerce  and  trade  are 
dependent  for  their  prosperity  on  a  flourishing  home  market.  The 
provinces  of  German  Austria  are  very  unfavourably  situated  for 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  of  manufacturing.  German  Aus¬ 
tria  is  a  very  mountainous  and  a  largely  alpine  country,  in  which 
agriculture  is  only  little  developed.  It  is  more  suitable  for  fores¬ 
try  than  for  farming.  Consequently  the  population  of  German 
Austria  depends  largely  on  imported  food  for  its  subsistence.  The 
imported  food  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  German  Austria 
came  hitherto  partly  from  Hungary,  partly  from  the  non-German 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  especially  from  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Galicia.  German  Austria  paid  for  its 
imports  of  food  wdth  exports  of  manufactured  articles. 

Unfortunately  German  Austria  is  also  very  unfavourably  situ¬ 
ated  for  the  pursuit  of  manufactures.  The  prosperity  of  modem 
industry  depends  on  an  abundance  of  machinery,  depends  on  the 
possession  of  cheap  motive  power  with  which  to  set  machines  in 
motion,  depends  very  largely  on  an  abundance  of  cheap  coal. 
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According  to  the  report,  “Coal  Eesources  of  the  World,”  which 
was  placed  before  the  International  Geological  Congress  held  in 
Canada  in  1913,  the  coal  possessed  by  the  Dual  Monarchy  com¬ 
pared  as  follows  with  the  coal  possessed  by  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Tons  of  coal  and  lignite. 

Gernaany  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  428,366,000,000 

United  Kingdom  ...  ...  ...  ...  189,635,000,000 

Austria  ...  •••  •••  •••  63,876,000,000 

Hungary  .  1,717,000,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  store  of  coal  possessed  by  the  late 
Austrian  Empire  was  only  small,  while  that  possessed  by  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  was  quite  insignificant.  Herein  lay  the 
reason  that  the  Austrian  industries  were  comparatively  small, 
while  Hungary  was  an  almost  purely  agricultural  country. 

Industries  habitually  settle  on  or  near  the  coal  measures  so  as 
to  save  the  heavy  cost  of  transportation  for  the  bulky  fuel  which 
they  require.  Unfortunately  for  German  Austria,  practically  all 
the  coal  possessed  by  the  late  Austrian  Empire  occurs  on  non- 
German  territory — in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austrian  Silesia,  and 
Galicia.  Hence  the  manufacturing  districts,  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  were  situated  on  territories  inhabited  by  Czecho-Slovak? 
and  Poles,  who  have  made  themselves  independent  owing  to  the 
war.  German  Austria  is  a  densely  populated  country,  which  is 
poor  both  in  agricultural  and  in  industrial  resources. 

The  superiority  of  the  non-German  provinces  of  Austria  in  the 
production  of  food  and  the  dependence  of  the  Austro-Germans 
upon  food  raised  by  the  Czecho- Slovaks  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia  and  by  the  Poles  of  Galicia  may  be  gauged  from  the 
following  figures,  the  latest  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 

Austrian  Hara’est  in  1912  in  Quintals. 

Wheat.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Pulse. 

Bohemia,  Mora- 

avi,  Silesia, 

Galicia  ...  14,703,661  22,997,631  14.637,698  18,901,686  2,086,922 

All  other  parts 

of  Austria  ...  4,248,978  6,760,602  2,428,058  5,399,312  407,915 

Total  ...  18,962,639  29,748,0.33  17,066,766  24,300,998  2.493,837 

Fodder 

Hops.  Potatoes.  Sugar-Beet.  Roots,  and  Straw. 

Carrots. 

Bohemia,  Mora- 

ria,  Silesia, 

Galicia  ...  180,684  105,696.876  74.017,6.30  24,944,605  1.36,184,065 

All  other  parts 

of  Austria  ...  •  20,776  19,819,2.30  .6,220,066  14,226,672  46,624,328 
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Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia 

All  other  parts  of  Austria 

Horses. 

..  1,328,974 

473,874 

Cattle. 

5,793,.303 

3,366,706 

Pig»V 

3,626,480 

2,806,600 

Total  . 

..  1,802,848 

9,160,009 

6,432,080 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  the  Polish  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Austria  produced  in  1912  about  three-quarters  of  the 
wheat,  oats,  and  straw  raised  by  the  Austrian  Empire,  about  five- 
sixths  of  the  rye,  pulse,  and  potatoes,  about  six-sevenths  of  the 
barley,  about  two-thirds  of  the  fodder  roots  and  carrots,  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  hops,  and  about  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  sugar- 
beet.  The  superiority  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Polish  districts 
in  live-stock  is  similarly  marked,  for  they  jxjssessed  in  1912  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cattle,  three-fourths  of  the  horses,  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  pigs.  The  bulk  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  late 
Austrian  Empire  was  situated  in  the  non-German  districts  of  the 
Monarchy. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  minerals  of  the  Austrian  Empire  wrere 
black  coal,  brown  coal  (lignite),  and  mineral  oil.  These  three 
minerals  combined  furnished  exactly  seven-eighths  of  the  value 
of  the  entire  mineral  production  of  the  country.  The  production 
of  black  coal,  brown  coal,  and  mineral  oil  was  distributed  as 
follows  between  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Polish  provinces  of  Aus- 
tiia  and  the  remaining  ones  in  1911,  the  last  year  for  which  T 
have  been  able  to  obtain  official  figures  : — 

.\usTiuAN  Mineral  Production  in  1911  in  Quintals. 

Black  Coal.  Brown  Coal.  Mineral  Oil. 

Bohemia,  Moravia, 

SUesia,  Galicia .  142,961,316  ...  210,841,498  ...  14,897,824 

.\11  other  parts  of  Austria  846,867  ...  41,811,840  ...  None 

Total  ...  14.3,798,17*  ...  2.52,663,338  ...  14,897,824 

Practically  all  the  black  coal  and  four-fifths  of  the  brown  coal 

produced  by  the  late  Austrian  Empire  came  from  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Austrian  Silesia,  and  Galicia,  while  all  the  mineral  oil 
produced  came  from  Galicia, 

The  figures  given  show  that  German  Austria  was  dependent  on 
its  subject  nations  for  food  and  fuel.  Consequently,  the  revolt  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Poles  at  the  end  of  the  war  led  to  starva¬ 
tion  in  Vienna  and  to  a  complete  absence  of  coal  in  the  capital. 

The  great  industries  of  the  Austrian  Empire  were  situated  in 
the  non-German  lands  of  the  Monarchy  and  particularly  in 
Bohemia,  which  is  singularly  blessed  by  Nature’s  bounty  with 
•agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  every  kind.  The  great 
Austrian  sugar  industry,  w'hich  provides  by  far  the  largest  export 
item,  was  centred  in  Bohemia,  Bohemian  glassw'are,  porcelain. 
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earthenware,  and  musical  instruments  are  known  throughout  the 
world.  The  Austrian  iron  industry  was  domiciled  on  Czech  soil. 
The  guns  of  the  Austrian  artillery  were  made  at  Skoda,  new 
Pilseh.  About  one-half  of  the  beer  brewed  in  Austria  was  made 
in  Bohemia.  Pilsen  beer  was  exported  to  all  countries.  Bohemia 
possesses  very  important  textile  industries,  and  excels  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  embroideries,  lace,  leather,  boots,  hardware,  chemicals, 
furniture,  etc.  It  abounds  not  only  in  minerals  of  all  kinds,  but 
in  mineral  springs  and  health  resorts,  such  as  Karlsbad,  Marien- 
bad,  Franzenbad,  and  many  others.  Bohemia  had  the  most 
highly  developed  railway  system  in  Austria  and  the  best  roads. 
The  bulk  of  Austria’s  exports  was  furnished  by  Bohemia,  which 
is  drained  by  the  Elbe.  Hence  Hamburg,  on  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  was  the  most  important  harbour  for  Austria’s  foreign 
trade. 

The  enormous  industrial  superiority  of  the  non-German  por^ 
tions  of  Austria  over  the  German  provinces  may  be  gauged  from 
the  following  figures  : — 

Factories  Number  of  Beet-su{[ar  Brewery  out- 
in  1QI3  Steam  production  put  in  hecto- 

”  Boilers.  in  quintals.  litres, 

Bohemia,  Moravia, 

SUesia,  Galicia...  ...  10,044  28,868  ...  43,685,473  ...  14,764,326 

Ali  other  parts  of  Austria  6,885  ...  10,702  ...  4,333,770  ...  7,945,106 

Total  ...  16,929  ...  39,670  ...  48,019,243  ...  22,709,431 

As  the  non-German  portions  of  the  Empire  of  Austria  produced 
the  bulk  of  the  food,  minerals,  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
they  created  the  bulk  of  the  national  wealth  and  income,  and  fur¬ 
nished,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  national  taxes  as  well.  That 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  : — 

Taxes  on  Consump-  Land  Tax  in 

tion  in  1911.  1912. 

Bohemia,  Moravia, 

Silesia,  Galicia .  341,996,090  crowns'  ...  44,209,196  crowns 

All  other  parts  of  Austria  103,717,229  ,,  ...  25,050,325  „ 

Total  ...  445,712,319  crowns  ...  69,259,521  crowns 

The  facts  and  figures  given  show  that  the  people  of  German 
Austria  lived  by  exploiting  the  non-German  portions  of  the 
Empire.  Vienna  was  w'ealthy,  but  its  wealth  was  created  in  the 
non-German  provinces.  The  wealthy  people  of  Vienna  derived 
their  income  from  the  non-German  lands.  The  Austrian  capital 
was  the  centre  of  Austrian  society,  of  the  national  administra¬ 
tion,  of  science,  of  art,  of  music,  of  education,  of  commerce,  of 
banking,  of  finance,  of  sport,  of  amusements  of  every  kind,  of 
fashion,  and  of  the  culinary  arts.  It  was,  to  some  extent,  a  cos- 
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mopolitan  town.  About  600,000  visitors  came  to  the  capital 
every  year.  Men  of  non-German  nationality  who  made  their 
income  in  Bohemia,  in  Galicia,  and  elsewhere  spent  it  in  gay  and 
brilliant  Vienna.  Besides,  the  whole  country  was  made  tributary 
to  Vienna  by  the  wealthy  landed  aristocracy  of  the  Monarchy,  by 
absentee  landlords  who  possessed  huge  estates  in  the  non-German 
provinces,  and  by  the  Viennese  capitalists  who  possessed  the  bulk 
of  the  economic  undertakings  which  were  carried  on  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  non-Germans  in  the  non-German  provinces.  The  whole 
Empire  was  thus  mortgaged  to  the  Viennese.  The  magnificent 
Imperial  Court  and  a  garrison  of  80,000  soldiers  brought  a  latge 
amount  of  money  to  the  capital,  and  wealthy  Czechs,  Poles, 
Rumanians,  Eussians,  Turks,  Greeks,  etc.,  spent  habitually  a 
large  portion  of  their  income  in  that  town,  which  was  considered 
to  be  the  capital  of  south-eastern  Europe.  Vienna,  being  a  centre 
of  wealth  and  of  fashion,  became,  like  Paris,  a  cehtre  of  the 
luxury-trades  which  are  patronised  by  the  rich  and  the  elegant. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  the  wealth  of  Vienna  has  disap¬ 
peared.  The  German-Austrian  landlords  who  derived  their 
wealth  from  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Hungarian  estates,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  expropriated  by  the  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Magyars.  The 
aristocratic  idlers  of  Vienna  will  have  to  turn  to  work.  The 
wealthy  financiers,  bankers,  and  investors  of  Vienna,  to  whom 
the  whole  Empire  was  in  debt,  will  be  compelled  to  sell  the  bulk 
of  their  investments  situated  in  non-German  Austria,  partly 
owing  to  the  pressure  which  will  be  probably  exercised  upon 
them  by  the  non-German  peoples  who  will  decline  to  continue 
paying  tribute  to  Vienna,  partly  owing  to  the  ruin  which  the  war 
will  undoubtedly  inflict  upon  them.  The  Czecho-Slovaks,  Poles, 
Serbians,  etc.,  will  create  capitals  of  their  own  and  will* shun 
Vienna.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Court  and  the  wealthy 
aristocracy  the  glamour  of  Vienna  will  go.  Vienna,  which  was 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  will  become  the  principal  town  of 
a  small  State  of  6,000,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
a  little  nation  of  6,000,000  people  cannot  maintain  a  capital 
inhabited  by  2,000,000.  Vienna’s  luxury  industries  will  decline 
ahd  decay.  Prague,  Bucharest,  Warsaw,  and  Belgrade  may  put 
Vienna  in  the  shade. 

The  Austro-Germans  will  suffer  through  the  war  in  a  two-fold 
manner.  Their  income,  which  was  principally  derived  from  the 
non^German  districts,  will  be  vastly  reduced  by  the  loss  of  their 
principal  wealth-creating  resources.  In  addition,  they  will  be 
weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  the  war-debt  and  of  the  indemni¬ 
ties  which  they  will  have  to  pay  to  the  countries  which  the  Aus¬ 
trian  armies  have  devastated.  During  the  war  the  Government 
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of  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  raised  an  enormous  debt  which  wag 
taken  up  chiefly  by  the  flnanciers,  bankers,  and  wealthy  investors 
of  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth.  The  non-German  portions  of  the  1 
Austrian  Empire  will,  of  course,  refuse  to  take  over  their  share.  i| 
Consequently,  the  6,000,000  Austro-Germans  will  have  to  assume  l! 
a  flnancial  burden  which  would  have  been  unbearably  heavy  to 
the  30,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Austrian 
Government  wall  therefore  be.  compelled  tp  repudiate  the  larger 
part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  National  Debt.  The  Austro-German 
bankers,  financiers,  and  investors  will  consequently  be  ruined. 

The  new  Austria  will  be  an  exceedingly  small  and  poor  country. 
German  Austria  will,  of  course,  not  be  able  to  support  a  capital 
of  2,000,000  people.  Vieima  will  in  course  of  time  become  an 
insignificant  provincial  town  with  a  rapidly  declining  population, 
and  house  property  should  become  exceedingly  cheap.  Having 
lost  its  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  resources,  and  the 
bulk  of  its  paper  wealth,  German  Austria  may  become  one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world.  Possibly,  its  population  will 
decline  very  quickly.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  misfortune 
should  cause  the  Austrian  people  to  pull  themselves  together  and 
to  make  a  new  start.  Agriculture  and  forestry  in  German  Austria 
may  be  improved.  Lack  of  coal  may  cause  the  Austro-Germans 
to  convert  their  water-power  into  electricity.  New  resources  may 
be  discovered  in  the  country.  However,  the  greater  probability 
seems  to  be  that  German  Austria  will  decline  and  decay,  for  the 
population  lacks  energy  and  enterprise.  The  Austrian  manufac¬ 
turers,  bankers,  and  business  men  will  probably  go  to  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  where  conditions  are  more  favourable 
for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities,  and  the  Austrian  workers  will 
emigrate  by  the  hundred  thousand  from  their  ruined  country  to 
the  more  prosperous  lands  around  them  and  to  countries  oversea. 
The  position  of  Magyar  Hungary  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Ger¬ 
man  Austria.  Buda-Pesth  may  share  the  fate  of  Vienna.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Magyars  have  an  advantage  over  Austria  in 
the  possession  of  the  exceedingly  fruitful  Hungarian  plain,  the 
productivity  of  which  can  be  enormously  increased. 

If  German  Austria  should  unite  with  Germany,  Germany’s 
population  would  be  augmented  not  by  12,000,000,  as  is  often 
asserted,  but  by  only  6,000,000,  and  that  number  may  rapidly 
shrink  if  economic  pressure  and  distress  should  lead  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  population.  A  German-Austrian  re-union 
may  take*  place,  but  it  need  not  be  a  lasting  and  a  permanent 
union.  It  seems  questionable  whether  the  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  will  care  to  combine.  The  accession  of  an  utterly 
impoverished  and  exhausted  Austria  might  jjppear  to  the  Germans 
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rather  a  loss  than  a  gain.  Besides,  the  Austro-Germans  them¬ 
selves  may  no  longer  wish  to  become  citizens  of  Germany.  Their 
desire  to  enter  the  German  Federation  was  exceedingly  strong 
as  long  as  the  German  Empire  enjoyed  its  great  prestige.  At  that 
time  the  Austro-Germans  were  anxious  to  become  members  of  a 
State  which  was  rapidly  progressing,  immensely  wealthy  and 
powerful,  reputed  invincible,  and  believed  destined  to  achieve  the 
domination  of  the  world.  The  glamour  which  surrounded  Im¬ 
perial  Germany  has  disappeared.  Austria  has  been  disillusioned 
by  the  war.  Many  Austrians  see  in  the  Germans  the  cause  of 
their  downfall  and  of  their  sufferings,  and  they  curse  the  day  on 
which  they  went  to  war  at  the  bidding  of  Berlin.  During  the 
course  of  the  war  the  Germans  have  treated  the  Austrians,  not  as 
allies,  but  as  underlings,  with  deliberate  insolence  and  contempt. 
Vienna  starved  while  Berlin  feasted. 

Austrian  admiration  of  the  Germans  may  give  way  to  resent¬ 
ment  and  to  bitter  hatred.  The  Austro-Germans  may  endeavour 
to  forget  that  they  were  ever  a  great  and  a  conquering  nation. 
They  will  probably  seek  peace  and  rest,  and  they  may  strive  to 
live  their  own  life  in  humble  and  isolated  insignificance.  Possibly 
the  alpine  portions  of  Austria  which  incline  towards  Switzerland 
may  try  to  find  security  by  joining  that  country.  Vorarlberg  may 
be  the  fiist  province  to  undertake  this  step.  I  think  those  are 
mistaken  who  believe  that  the  Austro-Germans  desire  to  join  the 
Germans  of  Germany  with  the  object  of  embarking,  at  Germany’s 
command,  upon  a  war  of  revenge  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Very  possibly,  the  great  war  has  led  not  only  to  the  downfall  of 
Austria,  but„to  its  final  extinction.  It  seems  not  inconceivable 
that  in  a  few  decades  the  stationary  or  shrinking  population  of 
Austria  will  have  been  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  Swiss, 
Italians,  Czechs,  Magyars,  and  Poles.  Austria’s  military  and 
economic  strength,  as  that  of  Magyar  Hungary,  was  derived  from 
its  subject  nations.  The  war  has  knocked  away  the  props  on 
which  both  these  States  were  erected.  To-day  Austria  is  only  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  In  a  century  the  State  which  at  one 
time  dominated  the  world  may  be  but  a  remembrance,  and  its 
history  may  seem  a  romance  or  a  fable  to  those  who  read  it. 

POLITICUS. 
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THE  MIDDLE-AGE  EXTENSION. 

“How  perfectly  I  recall  that  old  chair  of  his  covered  with  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  deep,  low  on  the  ground,  slanting  backward,  and  with 
its  high  stuffed  back  curving  forward  at  the  points  like  the  horns 
of  a  cow.  He  was  a  big  man,  but  he  sank  right  down  into  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  close  round  him  like  a  sorcery.  Here  after 
breakfast  he  would  sit  with  his  letters ;  here  after  luncheon  he 
would  sit  with  the  newspaper;  and  here  after  dinner  he  would 
sit  with  his  book.  Here,  too,  how  often  he  would  drop  asleep!" 

In  comparatively  early  life  this  paternal  hero  of  Harold  Beg- 
bie’s  English  Family  suffered  from  the  “malady  of  the  arm¬ 
chair.”  The  disease  does  not  in  the  annals  of  fact  threaten  to 
make  a  serious  attack  upon  the  feminine  side,  and  Eliza  Cook’s 
lyrical  demand  not  to  be  chidden  for  loving  the  old  armch^ 
would  now  involve  no  tenderly  reminiscent  association  with  a 
mother  enthroned  there  from  youth  till  age. 

Mothers  are  other  stories  these  days,  and  the  flattering  opti¬ 
mism  that  a  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks  extends  generously 
to  the  theory  that  a  woman  is  ah  old  as  she  does  not  look,  and 
through  all  conditions  of  life  is  spread  the  determination  that 
nothing  short  of  an  infirm  decrepitude  shall  stand  or  sit  in  the 
way  of  the  feminine  old  in  their  desire  to  follow,  even  to  skip, 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  feminine  young; 

All  honour  to  those  active  objectors  to  the  shelf,  for  the  success 
of  their  strenuous  endeavours  is  patent  in  the  highways  and  the 
byways,  in  the  tubeways  and  the  railways,  in  the  forces  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  on  the  platform,  political  or  merely  municipal. 
It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  either  to  meet  the  matron  well  over 
the  borderland  of  forty  carrying  the  dancing  slippers  wherein  she 
will  Jazz  or  fox-trot  a  measure  at  afternoon  tea-time. 

In  a  recent  encounter  one  could  reckon  amiably  that  the  heroine 
was  fifty  and  that  her  companion  was  her  contemporary  and  a 
bittock,  whilst  an  idle  listener  sat  opposite  to  them  in  an  omnibus. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  late  for  my  lesson,”  had  arrested  the 
attention,  for  the  speaker  looked  rather  elderly  for  a  pupil,  and 
she  had  not  the  air  of  a  teacher.  She  continued  kindly  for  further 
enlightenment,  “It  takes  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  enough 
practice  in  all  the  steps,  and  my  lelt  foot  is  rather  weak.” 

“I  was  dancing  until  three  o’clock  this  morning  with  that 
Australian  boy.  He  can  Jazz,”  was  the  reply  punctuated  by  the 
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•  thought  of  retrospective  joy  and  the  hope  that  it  was  to  be  further 
indulged. 

The  united  ages  of  these  two  ladies  would  border  on  110,  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  steps  they  had  taken  and  might  take  in 
the  dances,  which  were  obviously  their  frequent  privilege,  was 
as  amazing  as  sincere. 

We  have  boldly  increased  the  period  of  potent  womanhood  from 
seventeen  to  seventy. 

Girls  have  nowadays  and  nights  to  rival  their  grandmothers, 
whilst  the  average  mother  may  content  herself  with  the  calmer 
battle  at  the  bridge-table,  and  vary  this  with  Papa  and  the 
patience  problem,  supposing  indeed  that  Papa  be  not  possessed 
of  the  more  peripatetic  practice  and  the  tripping  habit  of  his 
acknowledged  social  latitude. 

Women  have,  of  course,  the  best  quality  of  Eoyal  example  not 
to  succumb  outwardly  to  the  pressure  of  years.  All  hail  to  Queen 
Alexandra,  who,  however,  in  outward  seeming  quite  unaltered, 
has  not  recently  made  a  golf  record  nor  sought  to  distinguish  her¬ 
self  in  any  athletic  field  or  ball-room. 

But  then  Queen  Alexandra  is  herself  unique,  and  so  wisely 
adhering  to  an  unvaried  method  of  hairdressing  and  headgear, 
of  high  collar-band  and  trim  bodice,  that  she  appears  to  look 
exactly  the  same  as  she  did,  having  lost  no  inch  of  her  gracious 
upright  bearing,  and  being  yet  well  served  by  health  and  much 
personal  care. 

But  these  two  prattlers  in  the  omnibus,  numbering  though  they 
did  some  twenty  less  summers  and  winters  than  her  Majesty, 
were  in  the  loose  toils  of  the  present  fashion ;  their  wrinkled  throats 
were  bare,  and  their  untrimmed  beaver  hats  were  drawn  slant- 
ways  over  their  brows ;  their  knitted  sweater  waistcoats  revealed 
weather-beaten  chests  inclined  to  the  shade  and  texture  of  the 
Sunday  sirloin,  and  their  narrow  skirts  showed  the  thickened  ankle 
m  the  thinnest  stocking.  They  wore  their  rue  wdth  indifference ; 
their  hearts  were  young  and  all,  unmindful  of  the  incongruity, 
their  eyes  beamed  forth  from  puffed  rims  beneath  puckered  lids  as 
they  dwelt  upon  the  cutting  of  the  merry  capers  which  previous 
epochs  have  allotted  exclusively  to  youth. 

Christian  Science,  Sandow,  and  Pelmanism  have  all  contributed 
with  the  feminine  Will  to  combat  the  advance  of  the  Time 
machine,  and  that  popular  recognition  goes  to  the  effort  is  proved 
to  the  doubting,  who  may  see  the  partners  awaiting  the  ancient 
adept  in  the  ball-room,  or  may  witness  the  cordial  greeting  allotted 
to  the  veteran  upon  the  stage,  even  while  she  is  enacting  the 
part  of  a  girl.  I  could,  if  I  would,  exemplify,  but  discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  personalities,  and  stage  favourites  have  always 
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granted,  exacted,  and  received  special  absolution  from  conven-.  1 
tion ;  they  hold  their  places  long,  seventy  being  allotted  as 
righteous  to  the  impersonator  of  the  nurse  in  Juliet  or  to  Volumnia 
and  to  a  dozen  other  classic  puppets. 

Everywhere  a  perennially  prolonged  youth  is  pleaded  for  and 
finds  a  fair  justification,  upstairs  and  downstairs  and  in  my  lady’s 
bridal  chamber,  where  Eoyalty  is  permitted,  even  encouraged,  to 
delay  the  marriage  state  until  after  thirty,  and  first  motherhood 
when  nearing  forty  is  not  regarded  with  dismay  or  anxiety. 

I  wonder  what  the  Old  Woman  of  Addison’s  record  would  have 
thought  of  our  protracted  joy-days?  and  there  are  many  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  didactics  who  may  well  question  which  is  the  more 
righteous  and  fitting  way  :  the  armchair  at  fifty  and  the  passively 
sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  young  people’s  pleasures,  or  the 
persistent  competition  and  active  fight  of  every  inch  of  the  down¬ 
ward  or  upward  road  to  avoid  any  stumble  against  the  signpost 
which  will  point  inexorably  to  old  age. 

The  revolting  conditions  of  domestic  service  have  brought  us 
to  pin  our  faith  to  the  old  retainers  (someone  else’s  if  we  have  none 
of  our  own)  rather  than  to  the  young,  unwilling,  recently  released 
factory  hand.  When  a  newly-collected  staff  is  to  be  regarded 
seriously  as  a  permanent  institution,  it  has  been  found  wise  in 
its  choice  to  incline  rather  towards  the  dame  of  forty-five  than 
to  the  damsel  of  twenty,  and,  this  being  admitted,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  below-stairs  must  be  tempered  to  the  elders’  outlook. 
Some  elders,  who  will  be  elders,  find  that  to  “walk  out”  is  not 
so  conducive  to  cofnfort  in  the  cold  weather  as  to  sit  at  home 
at  ease  round  the  servants’-hall  fire,  which  is  ever  punctiliously 
stoked,  regardless  alike  of  the  commands  of  the  (Controller  or  the 
contents  of  the  cellar. 

“It  makes  it  so  awkward  in  the  evenings,  if  there  are  less 
than  six  of  us  in  the  kitchen,”  said  the  half-century-old  parlour¬ 
maid  whilst  being  reluctantly  persuaded  to  consider  a  return  to 
domestic  duties. 

“But  why?”  was  urged.  “There  is  very  little  to  do  after 
dinner !  ” 

“Well !  that’s  how  it  is,  you  see,  what  with  the  beds  to  turn 
down,  and  the  plates  ana  dishes  to  wash  up,  and  our  own  supper 
to  get,  we  don’t  come  to  our  Bridge  till  nine  unless  there  are 
two  under-girls.” 

Here  is  a  new  view  of  some  high  lights  in  the  domestic  labour 
department,  and  it  is  easy  to  visualise  the  prevailing  vexation  i 
when  the  drawing-room  bell  rings  just  as  the  cards  have  been 
dealt,  spectacles  adjusted,  and  the  business  of  playing  out  about 
to  proceed. 
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The  deserving  mistress  will  take  the  card  question  into  her 
consideration  when  securing  the  more  ancient  domestic  treasures, 
and  if  fortune  should  not  permit  her  the  desirable  six  to  her 
service,  she  could  give  lessons  in  the  less  exacting  arts  of  picquet 
or  bezique  and  hope  to  ensure  the  pleasant  post-prandial  hour 
to  the  staff  of  three,  whose  adaptability  towards  a  proper 
gambling  standard  should  be  questioned  and  confirmed  upon 
engagement. 

In  former  days  the  servants  who  had  references  from  families 
for  ten  years  or  more  were  regarded  as  undesirable ;  now  they  are 
snatched  eagerly  as  endowed  with  the  faithful  sober  conduct  less 
likely  to  incline  them  towards  the  “temporary”  lure,  and  the 
mle  of  excessive  wages  paid  weekly. 

That  protesting  old  parlour-maid  seemed  of  so  rational  a  turn 
of  mind  that  her  interlocutor  questioned  her  on  the  uniform 
problem. 

“I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  claret  colour  buttoned  with 
gold,  or  to  a  plain  black  with  the  black  and  white  striped  waist¬ 
coat  ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  the  cap  at  all,”  she  decided  haughtily, 
“and  as  for  those  big  black  bows,  I  call  them  hideous,  and  making 
us  look  like  nothing  but  flappers  too,”  she  concluded  her  words 
of  wisdom. 

“Escaped  from  Alsace  vid  a  musical  comedy,”  has  been  the 
comment  of  the  costume  connoisseur  upon  the  huge  erection  of 
black  taffetas  and  apron  to  match,  which  speak  the  last  words 
in  compromise  between  the  muslin  badges  of  house  servitude  and 
the  ordinary  dress  of  other  workers. 

That  experienced  ancient  withdrew  to  consider  the  situation 
with  the  reflection  :  “  Two  suitable  uniforms  per  year  would'  be 
paid  for,  I  understand,  and  the  linen  aprons  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  wear  for  my  morning  w’ork.” 

In  these  she  would  no  doubt  amiably  lay  a  Peace  table,  which, 
well  equipped  to  her  personal  comfort,  might  spread  to  a  league 
of  friendly  relations  betw’een  the  young  mistress  and  the  old  maid. 

If  indulgence  must  be  fully  accorded  to  extend  to  beyond-the- 
middle-age  domestic,  then  excommunication  must  attend  some 
architectural  excesses.  The  house  which  Jack  built  for  Jill  within 
the  last  hundred  years  may  comfortably  submit  to  curtailment. 

Whilst  each  day  brings  to  light  a  scheme  to  make  more  of  the 
habitable  little  for  the  proletariat,  the  impoverished  middle  classes 
and  the  overburdened  wealthy  receive  no  compassion  for  their 
super-residential  distresses. 

Given  or  taken  the  small  country  house  and  the  town  mansion 
of  moderate  dimensions,  it  is  impossible  to  staff  and  conduct 
them  both  on  any  lines  of  luxury ;  shortage  of  fuel  and  longage 
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of  servants  forbid,  and  so  the  minor  hardship  of  one  family  one 
dwelling  is  recognised  as  bearable. 

The  old  house  must  assume  some  virtues  of  the  new,  or  adapt 
itself  to  circumstances  and  be  of  sprightly  rather  than  of  a  digni¬ 
fied  demeanour.  But  further  concessions  are  necessary  to  render 
a  dwelling  an  abode  of  peace,  and  should  the  moment  and  the 
means  ju-ove  propitious  to  the  retention  of  a  working  man  or  so 
of  the  plumbing  persuasion,  wisdom  will  direct  the  attention 
towards  the  basement. 

Banish  the  basement,  cut  it  off  with  the  proverbial  shilling 
reserved  only  for  the  coal  man  or  the  luggage  porter  who  may  need 
access  to  the  cellar  or  any  empty  front  space  where  the  sun 
permeates. 

Beconstruction  is  the  cry  of  the  ordinary  house  in  the  large 
London  squares  and  the  main  residential  streets  and  the  terraces 
adjoining  the  parks.  This  consists  of  a  ground  floor  of  three 
rooms,  a  double  drawing-room,  a  half-landing  for  the  bathroom, 
two  bedrooms  and  a  dressing-room  on  the  second  floor,  and  three 
or  four,  or  more,  bedrooms  and  box-rooms  above. 

Should  the  basement  be  ignored,  except  as  box  or  coal  store, 
and  the  third  room  on  the  ground  floor  endowed  by  gas  and  all 
appliances  and  means  to  cook  and  heat  water,  etc. ,  a  kitchen  of  cmi- 
venience  may  be  attained  close  to  the  front  door  to  speak  its  own 
commendation  of  less  fatigue  for  the  old  woman  cook.  The  dining¬ 
room  and  library  on  that  floor  being  apportioned  to  the  individual 
need,  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  chance  of  making  the  drawing¬ 
room  space  divide,  allotting  only  two  floors  above  to  bedroom 
service  and  leaving  the  attics  empty.  The  idea  is  to  contract  the 
high  house  to  the  proportions  of  the  villa,  which  would  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  idle  ambitions  of  the  three-piece  old  staff  unable 
to  manage  many  stairs. 

Families  are  not^so  large,  nor  so  inseparable  as  they  were,  and 
a  spare  roof  room,  if  well  furnished,  will  suit  or  happily  deter 
the  occasional  visitor;  whilst  the  bathroom,  supplied  with  a 
geyser,  unlike  the  old  range,  makes  a  sympathetic  reply  to  sudden 
demands ;  and  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  its  offending  detached, 
the  mansion  becomes  a  workable  proposition  to  a  household  of 
three  veterans  who,  whilst  willing  and  able  to  serve,  are  frank 
enough  to  confess  themselves  available  for  the  old-age  pension. 

To  the  needs  of  young  and  old  alike  Fashion  is  complacent 
enough,  and  what  is  sauce  for  the  gosling  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
w'ho  does  or  does  not  look  amiss  in  the  straight  coat  and  skirt  or 
frpck  of  serge  or  satin  convention,  whilst  the  ca^  of  immediate 
popularity  is  the  most  kindly  of  garments.  The  knitted  jersey 
must  be  credited  with  the  greater  virtue  of  becomingness  when 
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the  figure  is  quite  slim  and  not  aggressively  sexed.  Indiscretion 
is  the  worst  part  of  these  most  popular  “jumpers  ’’  in  woven  wool 
or  silk,  and  should  their  polychromatic  attractions  jurove  irre¬ 
sistible  to  the  middle-aged,  she  must  look  to  it  that  there  is  a 
camisole  control  to  stiffen  and  conceal  the  too  flagrant  outline. 
Evening  dress  of  sheath  shape  in  paillettes  or  tissue  should  also 
be  modified  to  the  less  clinging  contour,  whilst  endowed  with  a 
loose  coat  of  lace  or  other  diaphanous  daintiness ;  while  no  one, 
either  old  or  young,  should  be  permitted  a  dicolletage  which  bares 
the  armpits,  the  bust,  and  the  back.  Nothing  justifies  such 
breach,  although  the  chest  is  the  last  lingerer  on  the  list  of 
abiding  beauties,  and  many  an  old  woman  can  justly  boast  a  good 
neck  and  shoulders;  she  must,  however,  warily  watch  the  first 
wrinkles  there,  and  be  wise  in  time  with  the  enwrapping  of  her 
throat. 

What  an  excellent  measure  was  the  bygone  wimple  1  and  how 
infinitely  discreet  in  her  modish  methods  was  Sarah  Bernhardt 
when  she  so  soon  adopted  the  straight  high  collar-band  with  a 
scooped  frill  or  plain  net  top  wherein  she  could  hide  so  cunningly 
the  tell-tale  folds  beneath  the  chin.  To  anticipate  in  dress  the 
appearance  of  age  is  to  frustrate  its  earliest  confessions,  and  albeit 
the  spirit,  with  the  legs,  may  be  strong  enough  to  compete  with 
youth,  no  electrical  steaming  or  rubbing  or  skinning  tactics  will 
wipe  out  to  the  eye  of  the  other  beholding  women  every  mark  of 
that  Beast — Time. 

Maybe  the  dancers  encountered  in  the  omnibus  might  have 
avoided  the  severer  censure  had  their  throats  been  enshrouded, 
their  collar-bones  in  camouflage,  and  their  chests  veiled  and  not 
disclosed  to  the  complete  view  of  disenchantment. 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary  Forces  have  proudly  and  impartially 
included  officers  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  and  all  alike  are  faith¬ 
fully  and  industriously,  with  that  intelligence  which  may  be  in 
them,  taking  advantage  of  the  Administrators’  opportunities  in 
permanent  possession,  and  the  Government  offices  and  engineering 
factories  seem  in  no  eager  haste  to  be  rid  of  them. 

There  is  much  chance  of  a  prolonged  period  for  feminine  in¬ 
dustry,  and  there  are  traditions  to  support  a  suspicion  (there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  and  a  good  deal  that  is  old  beneath  the 
moon !)  that  ladies,  although  then  not  apt  to  linger  in  the  labour 
markets,  have  formerly  pursued  the  pathway  of  pleasure  into  and 
beyond  the  three-score  years  and  ten  of  their  vital  limit.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  quoting  the  many  famous  stories  of  the  infamously 
charming  Ninon  de  L’Enclos  who  died  some  time  after  the  dean 
had  blessed  the  celebration  of  her  ninetieth  birthday ;  and  we 
accept  smilingly  the  resurrected  stories  of  the  wicked  Lady 
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Salisbury  who  would  have  week-end  parties  and  go  a-huntiug  in 
scarlet  at  the  age  of  eighty ;  we  would  find  it  difficult  to  avoid 
the  old  tale  of  the  oracle  of  sixty  who,  when  asked  her  verdict 
on  the  duration  of  love,  begged  that  someone  older  might  call 
the  terminal  tune  ;  and  we  remember  with  amusement  the  dowager 
of  seventy-eight  who  declared  herself  unwilling  to  accept  a  night¬ 
cap  of  whiskey  “lest  it  should  grow  into  a  chronic  habit.” 

For  ever  we  deplore  the  ungallant  gallantries  of  D’Annunzio, 
whilst  we  rejoice  that  Shakespeare’s  obloquy  is  out  of  date 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame. 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 

Age  is  weak  and  cold. 

Youth  is  willing,  age  is  tame. 

Age  I  do  abhor  thee. 

Youth  I  do  adore  thee. 

Tolerance  is  upon  us,  amongst  th^  highest  and  unto  the  lowest, 
where  Granny  crowned  wdth  a  cloth  cricket  cap  does  errands  in 
the  company  of  a  jug  until  she  is,  according  to  the  family  pre¬ 
judice,  either  bedridden  and  allowed  to  mind  the  baby,  or  de¬ 
ported  to  the  workhouse.  The  prevailing  acceptance  of  the 
ancient  robs  the  Census  of  half  its  chronological  and  perjured 
terrors,  and  that  chivalrous  brother,  who  never  told  his  years 
until  he  had  reminded  himself  through  Who's  Who  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  his  two-years-senior  sister,  would  be  now'  an  uncalled- 
for  hero.  It  may  be  recognised  that  sweet  seventeen,  with  her 
maimed  rites  of  bobbed  hair  and  waist-low  bodice,  is  permitted 
to  “flap”  unrebuked  until  twenty -three,  while  the  last  fine 
careful  raptures  are  emphasised  by  the  popular  term  of  endear¬ 
ment  towards  the  young  of  all  ages.  They  are  affectionately  hailed 
“old  thing.” 

But  what  did  Kipling  condemn  finally  in  the  old  men? 

The  Lamp  of  our  Youth  will  be  bitterly  out,  but  we  shall  subsist  on  the 
smell  of  it. 

And  whatever  we'  do  we  shall  fold  our  hands  and  suck  our  gums  and  think 
well  of  it. 

Yes,  we  shall  be  perfectly  pleased  with  our  work.  And  that  is  the  perfectest 
Hen  of  it.  : 


E.  Aria. 


the  freedom  of  the  SCHELDT— a  REPLY. 


The  Case  for  Holland. 

4 

It  would  be  well  if  journalists  had  none  too  exaggerated  an 
opinion  of  their  importance  and  their  power,  which  after  all  are 
only  based  on  public  goodwill  and  indulgence.  Four  long  years 
of  unbridled  freedom  have  established  that  considerable  section 
of  the  Press,  which  howls  with  the  ravening  wolves  in  the  con¬ 
ceit  that  it  may  exploit  any  fallacy,  sophisticate  any  issue  with 
an  impunity  founded  on  the  false  conception  that  the  public 
will  never  regain  its  independence  of  thought  and  power  of 
expression. 

We  see  this  and  marvel  at  their  prowess  and  the  success  they 
reap  with  their  fiery  passion  and  indomitable  pluck,  their  lusty 
gibes  and  easy  wit,  being  in  the  meantime  silently  and  perhaps 
pharisaically  thankful  that  we  are  not  as  these  other  men  are, 
less  tempted  by  the  approval  of  a  frivolous  and  unthinking  public. 

But  are  we?  Are  we  really  more  philosophically  inclined, 
more  superior,  less  given  to  glory  and  success,  indeed — for  this 
is  the  crucial  test — less  biassed  and  more  sincere  in  our  convic¬ 
tions  than  those  who  follow  the  popular  rallying  cries  of  the  day, 
who  flatter  public  taste?  Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  fair 
play  absolute  in  a  question  of  territorial  readjustment,  or  is  it 
governed  by  the  force  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  swayed  by 
currents  of  thought,  altered  according  to  a  changing  aspect,  which 
in  its  turn  is  determined  by  new  conditions  and  unforeseen  visions 
of  a  new  and  happier  world  emerging  from  the  seething  cauldron 
of  the  war? 

A  new  note  is  struck  :  there  shall  be  no  more  war  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided ;  there  shall  be  no  more  cause  for  conflict  in 
the  world  if  men  can  remove  it ;  and,  above  all,  there  shall  be 
no  more  injustice  done.  .  .  .  This  note  clangs  and  clamours  into 
the  ears  of  the  exhausted  peoples. 

We  shall  review  all  old  disputes  and  new*,  go  to  the  heart  of 
all  conflicts,  however  intricate,  and,  most  important  of  all,  we 
shall  approach  them  with  an  open  mind  and  great  sincerity,  im¬ 
bued  with  the  honest  desire  to  do  justice  all  round  and  be  free 
from  the  plague  of  vain  ambition,  thirst  for  power,  and  greed 
of  conquest.  In  this  spirit  we  must  approach  any  proposition 
of  territorial  adjustment  arising  from  the  issues  of  this  war.  Let 
us  not  be  enslaved  by  precedent  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  inter- 
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national  equity.  We  must  listen  to  the  sublime  sound  with 
which  the  new  epoch  of  peace  and  mutual  goodwill  is  heralded. 
It  will  guide  us  more  surely  and  safely  than  the  acrimonious 
cries  of  those  “whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted.” 

Acrimony,  malice,  and  innuendo  are  the  triple  curse  of  any 
controversy,  entered  upon  without  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and 
generosity.  It  is  thus  impossible  for  me  to  meet  on  common 
ground  the  writer  of  the  article,  “The  Full  Freedom  of  the 
Scheldt,”  in  your  issue  of  last  month.  To  a  student  of  inter¬ 
national  history,  conversant  with  the  Dutch  view,  it  reveals  a 
state  of  mind,  so  it  appears  to  me,  which  has  remained  unmoved 
by  the  new  ideals,  in  that  it  advocates  the  transfer  of  territories 
and  populations,  pack  and  parcel  and  baggage,  from  one  country 
to  another  for  convenience’  sake,  in  that  it  rummages  in  the  past 
to  find  excuse  for  high-banded  action  in  the  present,  and  does 
not  even  shrink  from  vilification  with  a  view  to  discrediting  the 
opposition.  Does  he  realise  how  difficult  and  thankless  has  been 
the  task  meted  out  to  the  small  neutral  nations  of  North-Western 
Europe,  how  imperative  was  their  duty  neither  to  differentiate 
nor  to  favour,  nor  to  give  way  to  coercion  from  either  side,  while 
standing  ever  on  the  brink  of  catastrophe,  maintaining  armies 
on  the  frontiers  far  above  the  normal  while  their  staple  industries 
came  to  a  standstill,  enduring  privations  and  hardships,  and 
seeing  the  national  wealth  filtering  away  in  the  pockets  of 
munition-makers  and  war  profiteers  to  such  a  degree  as  to  place 
them  almost  in  the  category  of  nations  at  war?  They  do  not 
complain,  taking  their  sufferings  stoically,  well  realising  that  all 
injustice  done  to  them  by  the  belligerents  was  not  inspiyed  by 
greed  or  animosity,  but  by  the  vital  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
So  it  is  and  so  let  it  remain.  Holland  is  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  adjust  any  differences  with  Belgium  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  free  development  of  the  latter,  for  now  is  the  time 
of  all  times  to  remove  those  causes  of  friction  with  which  we 
are  cognisant.  But  Holland  bitterly  resents  unworthy  imputa¬ 
tions  against  her  honour  and  her  impartiality  against  her  stead¬ 
fast  maintenance  of  treaty  obligations,  and  she  utterly  rejects 
the  idea  of  giving  up  territory  against  the  wishes  of  that  terri¬ 
tory’s  population.  The  inhabitants  of  Zeeland  Flanders  and 
Southern  Limburg  have  proclaimed  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands  with  no  uncertain  voice.  Every  town,  every 
village,  every  community,  however  small,  has  unanimously 
directed  its  burgomaster  and  its  representative  in  Parliament 
solemnly  to  protest  against  any  projected  transfer  of  flag  and 
nationality,  solemnly  to  voice  its  fervent  desire  to  remain  attached 
to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
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This  leaves  oiir  Goverament  no  choice  but  to  refuse  to  acquiesce 
in  any  cession  of  territory  as  being  incompatible  with  her  honour 
as  well  as  contradictory  to  the  principles  which  have  been  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  World  Peace  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
Why*  then,  accuse  Holland  of  a  selfish  attitude ;  why  try  to  prove 
by  means  of  subtle  sophistry  that,  because  Zeeland  Flanders  at 
one  time  was  part  of  Flanders,  Holland  is  to  be  blamed  for 
refusing  to  cede  it  after  a  long  time  of  unchallenged  sovereignty  ? 

Would  we  not  have  called  it  bare  effrontery  and  shameful  greed 
and  intolerable  impertinence  and  what  not  if  Germany  had  ever 
•  uisisted  on  the  right  of  way  for  her  war  vessels  over  the  Lower 
!  Rhine?  How  ludicrous  Y.’s  arguments  would  seem,  if  in  his 
arguments  we  mentally  substituted  Germany  for  Belgium  and 
Rhine  for  Scheldt !  The  fact  that  the  old  Batavians  and  Canine- 
fates  settled  on  those  desolate  swamps  formed  by  the  muddy 
deltas  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt  and  turned  them 
into  fertile  plains  whereon  men  could  live  and  thrive  has  made  us 
very  jealous  of  our  heritage,  and  truly  the  very  suggestion  of 
ceding  ground  on  which  loyal  co-citizens  live  is  intolerable  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  Netherlands,  as  it  should  be  intoler¬ 
able  to  any  self-respecting  nation.  This  projected  territorial 
transfer  has  caused  widespread  ill-feeling,  and,  it  enforced,  would 
engender  bitter  animosity,  which  would  endure  for  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Is  it  worth  it? 

No,  certainly  not,  and  more  emphatically  so  because  Belgium’s 

■  demands  for  free  development  and  security  can  very  well  be 
satisfied  without  any  annexation  of  Dutch  territory. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  does  not  refuse  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  question  of  an  adjustment  of  claims  with  regard  to  the 
full  freedom  of  the  Scheldt.  The  existing  treaties  bound  Holland 
[  irrevocably  to  an  uncompromising  attitude  during  the  war.  Had 
she  broken  them,  had  she  dismissed  them  as  mere  scraps  of  paper, 
she  would,  by  her  own  fault  and  lack  of  insight,  have  committed 
I  a  breach  of  faith  and  neutrality  and  would  have  been  dragged 
[  into  the  war  without  good  cause  and  without  honour.  For  more 

■  than  three  years  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt  for  war  vessels  acted 
most  unfavourably  to  Germany.  Every  tJ-boat  passing  down  the 
Scheldt  would  have  been  a  new  pistolet  chargi  sur  la  gorge  de 
V Angletcrre,  to  borrow  Napoleon’s  trite  phrase  with  regard  to 

'  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Y.  writes  that  “emancipated  France 
wrested  from  Holland  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Hague  in  1795  ‘  the 
freedom  of  the  Scheldt  ’  and  opened  the  doors  of  Antwerp  to  the 
.  world.”  Now  let  us  look  at  the  real  facts. 

Napoleon  had  beaten  the  combined  forces  of  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  Austria,  the  Netherlands  were  overrun  and  delivered 
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to  his  conquering  armies.  Si6y6s  declared  to  the  French  Con¬ 
vention  that  the  Republic  by  the  conquest  of  the  Scheldt  had 
assured  herself  une  grande  et  superhe  existence  navale  et  com- 
merciale ;  but  a  British  blockade  immediately  put  this  boast  to 
shame  and  utterly  prevented  Antwerp  from  developing  into  a 
great  commercial  port  of  France.  After  that,  Napoleon’s  attempt 
to  use  Antwerp  as  a  naval  station  was  further  frustrated  by  the 
British  expedition  to  Zeeland.  And  when  England  had  ultimately 
conquered  Napoleon,  she  lost  no  time  in  enforcing  the  measure 
that  Antwerp  should  at  once  cease  to  be  a  naval  port  (Dorinavant 
le  port  d’ Anvers  sera  uniquement  un  port  de  commerce) — a  measure 
which  has  never  been  revoked. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  theorise  whether  Great  Britain’s  interests 
will,  in  the  future,  be  served  or  disserved  by  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  to  men-of-war ;  her  Government  is  quite  capable  of 
guarding  her  interests  in  this  matter,  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
state  that  in  the  past  she  has  always  been  opposed  to  it,  and  it  is 
certainly  strange  not  to  find  a  single  allusion  to  this  patent  fact 
in  the  whole  of  Y.’s  voluminous  article.  However  this  may  be, 
the  question  of  free  access  to  Antwerp  for  men-of-war  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Belgian  naval  base  are  clearly  not  matters  for 
adjustment  between  Belgium  and  Holland  alone,  and  should  be 
subject  to  the  consent  of  all  the  interested  Powers. 

As  to  the  cession  of  the  Dutch  territory  bordering  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  or,  rather,  the  whole  of  Zeeland  Flanders,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  openly  and  definitely  that  Holland  will  never 
consent  to  that,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  she 
should.  If  Belgium  fears  that  Holland  may  break  the  proposed 
pact,  she  would  not  be  safeguarded  by  the  possession  of  one  bank 
of  the  river  alone ;  for  it  would  require  an  enormously  broad 
stretch  of  territory  on  both  banks,  so  broad  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland  and  a  great  part  of  North 
Brabant  would  also  have  to  be  included,  thus  only  could  the 
waterway  be  effectually  safeguarded  against  modern  long-range 
guns.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the  claims  of  the  annexationists 
to  an  absurdity. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few  of  the  many 
references  to  this  question  made  in  recent  years.  "" 

On  July  6th,  1916,  the  Press  Bureau  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment :  “The  Algemeen  Handelshlad  of  June  27th  (evening 
edition)  makes  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  propaganda,  alleged 
to  be  countenanced,  if  not  actually  encouraged,  by  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Havre,  in  favour  of  an  annexation  of  Dutch  terri¬ 
tory  to  Belgium.  It  is  officially  declared  that  the  above  statement 
is  totally  unfounded.  Neither  the  Belgian  Government,  nor  the 
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Britibb  or  French  Government  on  their  behalf,  has  ever  coun- 
[  tenaoced  or  encouraged  propaganda  or  schemes  for  demanding  or 
■  enforcing  any  renunciation  of  territory  from  Holland.” 

In  December,  1916,  an  interpellation  in  the  Dutch  Second 
Chamber  elicited  information,  which,  in  the  following  terms, 
found  its  way  into  the  British  papers  :  “  The  Belgian  Government 
has  officially  informed  the  Dutch  representative  at  Havre  that  it 
views  with  strong  disfavour  any  solution  of  the  Scheldt  question 
based  on  the  annexation  of  Dutch  territory.  This  was  stated 
by  M.  Camille  Huysmans  in  the  Volk  (November  29th),'  and  is 
now  confirmed  by  the  Netherlands  Foreign  Minister,  Jhr.  Loudon, 
in  a  reply  to  an  interpellation  by  M.  van  Leeuwen  in  the  Second 
Chamber.  This  direct  dimenti  from  Havre  should  put  an  end 
to  the  rumour.” 

In  December,  1917,  Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  stated,  in  answer  to  Mr.  King,  that  there  was  not  now, 
and  never  had  been,  any  intention  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  independence  or  integrity  of  Holland  or  her  possessions. 

Is  this  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
annexationists? 

J.  R.  VAN  Stdwe. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  TRADE  RELATIONS. 

A  STATEMENT  was  recently  published  in  England  to  the  effect 
that  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fifty-one  months  of  war  amounted  to  over  £2,000,000,000,  and 
that  before  the  war  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  while 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  country,  never  exceeded  £130,000,000 
in  any  one  year.  This  statement  as  made  and  without  any 
further  explanation  is  calculated  to  give  the  impression  abroad 
that  Am^ica  made  an  enormous  amount  of  profit  out  of  the  war. 
No  country  really  benefits  in  the  end  from  the  misfortunes  of 
another  country,  and  this  will  once  more  prove  to  be  true  as  to 
the  recent  conflict.  America  has  not  gained,  however,  even  in 
immediate  results,  anywhere  near  as  much  as  would  be  indicated 
by  the  above  figures,  and,  in  fact,  if  the  final  analysis  be  made, 
it  will  be  found  there  is  a  net  loss  to  the  nation  instead  of  a 
gain. 

In  the  first  place  the  figures  of  import  and  export  are  given 
in  values  and  not  in  quantities.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  war 
values  were  enormously  high,  and  it  would  probably  be  conserva¬ 
tive  to  reduce  the  two  thousand  million  sterling  to  one  thousand 
million  to  arrive  at  any  reasonable  estimate  of  pre-war  quan¬ 
tities.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  stated  never  to 
have  been  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  sterling  in 
a  year.  The  fifty-one-month  period  represents  four  and  a  quarter 
years.  Allowing  a  normal  excess  for  this  time,  there  is  left  a 
four  hundred  and  fifty  million  increase  over  the  normal  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  goods  sent  to  Europe  during  the  war  was 
sent  in  British  and  other  foreign  ships,  and  war  freights  were 
paid  to  the  foreign  owners.  These  rates  were  enormously  high, 
and  added  to  them  was  the  insurance  and  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  handling  at  the  outgoing  and  incoming  ports.  These 
charges  paid  mostly  to  foreign  concerns  would  probably ,  more 
tdian  equal  the  trade  recorded  as  above  normal,  although  it  is 
as  yet  impossible  to  arrive  at  definite  figures.  The  abnormal 
trade  of  the  war  period  is  thus  apparently  counterbalanced  by 
these  two  factors  alone,  the  war-time  increase  in  prices  and  the 
war-time  charges  made  by  foreign  ships  for  carrying  this  excess 
of  exports.  These  are  the  direct  counter-charges  against  American 
foreign  trade  during  the  war.  The  indirect  charges  are  even 
more  destructive  of  profit,  and  they  affect  not  only  the  excess 
trade  produced  by  war  conditions,  but  that  trade  which  would  in 
ordinary  times  have  represented  normal  export.  A  very  large 
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»  proportion  of  the  American  export  trade  during  the  war  was  food 
!  and  raw  materials.  The  export  of  food  was  an  expensive  thing 
f  for  the  American  people,  for  it  not  only  shortened  the  supply,  but 
it  raised  the  price  of  what  was  consumed  at  home.  Such  export 
S  trade  as  was  profitable  before  the  war  was  largely  suspended  or 
i  stopped  altogether.  It  was  food  and  raw  materials  the  Allies 
wanted,  and  that  is  what  was  sent  to  them.  Luxuries  and  manu- 
! .  factored  articles  upon  which  there  was  a  substantial  profit  were 
not  allowed  for  ehipment,  and  even  now  the  same  restrictions 
1  upon  export  from  the  United  States  are  still  in  force.  Many 
r,  American  businesses  dependent  upon  export,  or  upon  the  manu- 
;  facture  and  sale  of  what  are  now  termed  non-essentials,  were 
wiped  out  100  per  cent,  in  the  effort  to  save  food,  material,  and 
labour  useful  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  certain  lines 
:  of  trade  money  was  made.  In  others  the  war  period  counts  as 
,  one  of  loss.  The  mere  fact  of  export,  however,  was  not  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  profit.  That  a  carefully-drawn  balance-sheet  in 
^  American  industry  in  its  relations  to  the  war  period  and  the  export 
business  would  show  a  loss  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best 
informed  American  trade  experts.  The  balance  of  exports  over 
imports  is  also  increased  by  a  sharp  decline  in  imports  during 
the  war  period.  This  decline  represents  a  very  large  loss,  as 
among  the  imports  no  longer  obtainable  were  raw  and  partially- 
manufactured  materials  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  number 
of  industries.  It  is  also  true  that  this  decline  in  imports  with 
America  meant  a  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  foreign 
!  customers,  who  before  the  war  balanced  their  sales  in  America 
by  purchases  of  American  goods. 

;  Upon  the  great  bulk  of  food  and  raw  material  exported  from 
;  ^America  the  margin  of  profit  was  exceedingly  small ;  it  was,  in 
brief,  what  would  have  been  considered  in  pre-war  times  an 
exceedingly  unprofitable  business  from  a  strictly  business  point 
«  of  view.  Many  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  value  of  these  exports 
were  paid  for  in  securities  from  European  countries  at  war  or 
by  credits  extended  in  the  United  States,  so  that  even  the  money 
represented  by  the  value  of  the  exports  did  not  go  to  that  country. 
The  production  was  paid  for  at  home  and  only  the  interest  on  the 
amount  involved  received  in  return.  The  loans  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  alone  since  America  came  into  the 
war,  not  counting  private  loans  or  credits,  now  amount  to  about 
^1, 740, 000,000,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  for  the  whole  period  of  the  great  war  from  August 
-4th,  1914,  to  November  11th,  1918,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  by  any 
means.  When  Congress  authorised  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  loan  money  to  the  Allies  the  Act  read  that  this  money 
was  to  be  loaned  for  the  “prosecution  of  the  war.”  The  question 
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has  been  raised  in  America  by  unfriendly  interests  whether  this 
authorised  the  loaning  of  any  money  after  the  Armistice  or  for 
other  purposes  than  actual  warfare.  This  contention  has  been 
defeated,  however,  and  money  is  still  being  loaned,  with  monthly 
regularity,  to  England  and  other  Allies  in  very  large  amounts. 
That  thifi  must  come  to  an  end  soon  is  manifest,  for  if  the  United 
^tates  Government  is  to  make  further  foreign  loans,  a  new 
authority  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  Congress  after  the  peace 
treaty  is  signed,  and  it  is,  considered  doubtful  whether  such 
authority  would  be  given. 

At  the  present  moment  American  financiers  are  somewhat 
puzzled  over  the  situation  they  find  in  England  and  in  the  foreign 
money  markets.  They  find  that  English  capital  is  competing  in 
the  foreign  markete  for  investment  in  foreign  securities  and  enter¬ 
prises  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  American  financiers 
believe  to  be  justified,  and  yet  the  British  Government  is  still 
seeking  loans  in  America  with  no  apparent  limit  to  the  amount 
in  the  near  future.  In  other  words,  English  money  is  going 
abroad  in  appreciable  amounts  at  a  comparatively  low-  rate  of 
interest,  while  the  English  Government  is  still  setting  forth  the 
necessity  for  further  outside  aid.  The  reason  for  this  is  deemed 
to  be  a  plethora  of  private  money  in  England,  the  owners  of  which 
do  not  fancy  their  own  Government  securities,  and  in  view  of 
Government  restrictions  still  in  force  and  present  labour  con¬ 
ditions  in  England  cannot  invest  it  in  home  enterprises. 
There  is  also  the  fear  of  the  future  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
and  possible  onerous  conditions  which  might  be  imposed  upon 
property  and  capital  by  a  socialistically-inclined  political  party 
in  power — if  such  a  thing  should  come  to  pass.  It  is  easily 
conceivable,  however,  that  should  American  financial  interests 
find  themselves  confronted  in  foreign  markets  with  English 
money  offered  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  is  considered 
justified  by  conditions,  it  will  not  smooth  the  path  of  the  British 
Government  in  its  manipulation  of  the  enormous  indebtedness 
to  be  carried  in  America  for  many  years  to  come. 

For  many  years  before  the  war  America  owed  enormous  sums 
of  money  in  Europe.  It  was  estimated  that  in  England  alone 
were  held  approximately  one  thousand  million  sterling  of 
American  securities.  The  interest  on  this  debt  was  balanced  by 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  and  the  fact  that  England  was 
then  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world  was  shown  in  her  excess 
of  imports  over  exports.  In  addition  to  the  interest  America 
had  to  send  to  Europe  annually,  it  was  estimated  that  American 
shippers  paid  about  fifty  or  sixty  million  sterling  every  year  to 
foreign  carriers,  mostly  British ;  that  American  tourists  spent 
about  fifty  million  sterling  a  year  abroad  ;  and  that  the  immigrant 
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population  of  America  sent  at  least  another  twenty  million  sterling 
to  their  friends  in  the  countries  of  their  origin. 

The  American  securities  formerly  held  in  Europe  have  largely 
returned  home,  the  United  States  has  created  a  merchant  marine 
of  her  own  that  will  decrease  enormously  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  foreign  shipowners  in  the  future,  and  it  will  be  some 
years  before  American  tourists  can  come  in  such  numbers  or 
spend  with  such  lavish  hand  as  in  pre-war  days.  It  is  possible 
that  the  immigrant  population  of  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  remit  to  families  and  relatives  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  even 
in  increased  amount.  The  changes  that  will  come  to  pass  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  through  the  financial  reversal  of  form  brought 
about  by  the  war  will  be  enormous,  and  any  accurate  estimate 
or  forecast  as  to  future  events  in  this  is  made  extremely  diflBcult. 
So  many  factors  enter  into  the  situation,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  trade  channels  and  trade  move¬ 
ment,  it  is  impossible  to  chart  them  until  reactions  define  them¬ 
selves  more  clearly. 

One  thing  stands  out  with  startling  clearness  and  insistence, 
and  that  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  Anglo-American  entente 
—mutually  helpful  and  mutually  profitable — not  only  a  political 
entente,  but  a  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  entente  that 
will  enable  the  two  countries  to  work  hand  in  glove  for  their  own 
and  each  other’s  material  welfare  to  the  benefit  of  both,  and 
incidentally  to  the  benefit  of  every  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  two  countries  and  the  two  peoples  are  capable  of  an  alliance 
in  which  there  is  every  element  of  beneficence  and  nothing 
ominous  to  either  one  or  to  any  third  party.  Before  the  war 
America  was  England’s  best  customer.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  bought  more  goods  from  England  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country  and  maintained  the  closest  business  relations  in 
I  every  way.  Likewise  England  was  first  in  America’s  list  of  her 
customers,  and  the  trade  exchanged  between  the  two  countries 
exceeded  in  its  total  the  exchanges  of  any  other  two  countries 
by  many  millions  sterling.  There  were  no  laws  formed  to  bring 
about  this  state  of  affairs.  yNo  treaties  encouraged  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  There  was  no  similarity  in  fiscal  systems  and 
no  sentiment  entered  into  this  relation.  It  was  a  natural  material 
alliance  brought  about  and  governed  by  natural  laws  and  entered 
into  unconsciously,  but  none  the  less  inevitably  because  of  the 
fact  that  each  country  is  largely  the  complement  of  the  other, 
and  trade  flow’s  naturally  from  one  to  the  other,  in  spite  of  the 
three  thousand  miles  of  water  intervening. 

In  the  new  era  which  is  now  dawning  the  reconstruction  of 
the  world  from  a  material  point  of  view  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  building  up  the  trade  relations  of  all  countries  one  with 
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tbe  otlaer.  lu  this  process  of  building  up  there  will  be  rivalries 
and  they  will  always  exist,  but  they  need  not  be  such  rivalries 
as  create  bitterness  between  individuals  or  nations.  This  war  has 
demonstrated  the  dependence  of  one  nation  upon  another  and  the 
willingness  of  one  people  to  help  another  in  times  of  stress. 
National  self-sufficiency  has  gone  by  the  board,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  which  is  now'  striving  in  Paris  to  create  a  political  League 
of  Nations  must  be  found  the  way  in  which  each  nation  can 
attain  its  own  in  material  prosperity  without  quarrelling  with 
its  neighbours  or  taking  undue  advantage.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  nations  producing  everything  needed  for  them 
selves.  Such  a  policy  would  be  fatal  to  development,  to  the  best 
utilisation  of  natural  resources,  and  to  any  ultimate  real  pros¬ 
perity.  It  would  be  as  foolish  for  England  to  attempt  to  produce 
all  the  bread  needed  by  her  people  as  it  would  for  the  United 
States  to  attempt  to  produce  all  of  the  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
worth  of  British  products  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
normal  times.  To  listen  to  some  enthusiasts,  who  do  not  appear 
to  realise  that  foreign  trade  is  an  exchange  of  commodities  and  I 
not  the  sale  of  commodities  for  money,  it  might  be  imagined  that  j 
in  the  future  of  England  the  ideal  state  w'ould  be  when  nothing  I 
was  bought  abroad  excepting  raw  materials,  and  nothing  was 
sold  but  manufactured  articles.  This  kind  of  argument  is  pre-  | 
valent  throughout  the  world  just  now,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
imagine  the  same  policy  prevailing  in  every  country  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  absurdity.  Each  country  prospers  most  when  it 
specialises  in  the  commerce  in  which  it  excels  in  view  of  natural 
resources,  location,  the  temperament  and  skill  of  the  people,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  line  of  least  resistance  developed  to  its  highest 
and  most  profitable  power. 

As  the  people  of  thfe  United  States  for  many  years  paid  money 
tribute  to  the  investors  of  England  and  strove  to  pay  this  tribute  \ 
in  kind  and  not  in  gold,  so,  for  years  to  come,  the  English  people 
will  pay  money  tribute  to  the  war  investors  of  America ;  and  to 
pay  this  tribute  in  kind  and  not  in  gold  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  up  Anglo-American  trade  to  the  highest  possible  point. 
The  advantages  offered  by  the  American  market  to  English  goods 
are  incalculable.  No  other  country  has  such  a  population,  such 
a  purchasing  power,  or  a  more  willing  spirit  to  buy  the  best 
whether  it  be  imported  or  home  manufactured.  The  American 
manufacturer  has  found  that  to  keep  his  own  home  market  he 
must  cater  for  it,  as  there  is  little  or  no  prejudice  against  foreign- 
made  goods.  In  spite  of  high  import  duties,  clever  home  com¬ 
petition  and  vociferous  advertising,  there  are  British  products 
that  hold  a  profitable  supremacy  in  the  American  market.  It 
is  an  easier  market  for  the  Englishman  to  enter  if  he  has  some- 
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thing  of  merit  than  is  the  Englush  market  for  the  Americafi 
machant,  for  in  the  English  market  tradition,  custom,  usage, 
and  prejudice  are  distinctly  selling  factors  favourable  to  English 
goods,  whether  they  be  superior  or  inferior  to  the  foreign  product. 
In  America  an  article  offered  for  sale  stands  on  its  own  merits 
and  meets  with  no  competition  excepting  superior  quality  or 
lower  price. 

The  American  market  becomes  of  even  greater  importance  to-  . 
day  than  ever  before,  aside  from  financial  reasons,  in  that  radical 
changes  are  impending  in  the  trade  routes  of  the  world.  The 
building  up  of  an  American  merchant  marine,  the  improvement 
of  the  French  ports,  and  the  desire  of  all  countries  for  more 
dirtct  trade  in  the  future  threaten  to  a  certain  extent  the  old-, 
time  supremaby  of  England  as  the  broker  of  the  world.  Before 
the  war  the  indirect  trade  of  England  was  an  enormous  factor 
ifl  the  commercial  prosperity  of  her  people.  They  bought  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  and  sold  again  at  a  profit.  The  foreign  trade 
figures  of  the  United  Kingdom  evidence  a  commerce  far  in  excess 
6t  the  producing  or  consuming  power  of  the  people.  When  the 
hte  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  asked  by  the  writer  how  this  in¬ 
direct  trade  would  be  affected  by  tariff  reform,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
replied:  “If  you  can  answer  that  question,  you  can  settle  the 
tariff  reform  question  in  England  for  all  time.”  He  realised  the 
vital  importance  of  this  indirect  trade,  as  does  everyone  else  who 
has  even  superficially  looked  into  the  matter,  and  he  also  realised 
as  do  others  that  it  is  a  shy  and  elusive  business  that  might  be 
lost  overnight  through  carelessness  or  ignorance.  By  maintaining 
close  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  developing  these 
relations  to  the  last  notch,  England  could  adopt  no  surer  way  to 
hold  this  indirect  trade  of  old  or  to  compensate  for  any  loss  which 
may  occur  through  coming  changes  in  the  trade  channels  of 
the  world. 

Ships  must  be  loaded  both  ways.  It  is  for  the  reason  that 
this  has  been  almost  impossible  in  the  American- Argentine  direct 
trade  that  American  goods  from  the  Argentine  have  in  the  past 
been  sent  in  fcureign  bottoms  en  route  from  or  to  some  other  part 
of  the  world.  One  of  the  plans  of  the  new  merchant  marine  of 
America  is  for  several  steamship  lines  to  South  America,  and 
in  view  of  this  a  vast  campaign  of  publicity  and  advertising  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  American  Government  in  the  hopes  of 
making  business  for  American  ships  sailing  directly  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  In  this  trade  England  has 
always  had  an  advantage,  as  the  exports  of  Argentina— wheat. 
Bides,  etc.-^were  not  wanted  in  the  United  States  ancf  were 
nead^  in  England.  English  ships  went  to  the  Argelhtine,  British 
capital  developed  Argttotine  industry,  and  naturally  British  ships 
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were  loaded  with  English  goods  which  they  exchanged  in  the 
Argentine  for  the  products  of  that  country.  As  the  food  supply 
of  America  is  even  now  inadequate  for  the  population,  except  at 
high  prices,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Argentine  wheat  and  meat 
may  in  future  find  a  market  in  the  United  States.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  it  will  change  many  trade  routes  in  South  American 
waters  and  eventually  lead  to  the  United  States  securing  a  much 
larger  share  of  South  American  trade  than  before.  This  need 
not  necessarily  result  to  the  disadvantage  of  British  trade,  for 
the  stimulus  which  will  be  given  to  South  American  industry 
by  American  adventure  wdll  make  more  than  enough  new  business 
•  to  compensate  for  the  larger  entrance  of  America  into  the  field. 
There  will  also  be  opened  up  via  America  a  greater  opportunity 
for  indirect  British  trade  if  the  United  States  starts  new  steam¬ 
ship  lines  and  otherwise  stimulates  commercial  enterprise. 

That  there  is  some  jealousy  of  America  and  some  suspicion  as 
to  American  motives  among  English  business  men  is  unquestion¬ 
able.  It  would  be  difificult  to  ignore  it  in  view  of  public  utter¬ 
ances  and  much  that  is  written  in  the  English  Press.  It  would 
be  very  foolish  to  ignore  it,  for  careful  examination  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  possibilities  in  the  broad  light  of  day  will  show 
there  is  no  ground  for  suspicion  and  no  ground  for  any  jealousy 
other  than  that  engendered  by  every  trade  rivalry.  Even  this 
trade  rivalry  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  for  the  English 
'  people  have  it  within  their  power  to  handicap  any  foreign  trader 
who  seeks  their  market — if  they  believe  it  wise  and  profitable  to 
Jo  so.  The  American  people  long  ago  decided  to  give  their  home 
manufacturers  an  advantage.  This  idea  was  in  the  past  carried 
to  an  extreme,  but  on  insistent  demand  by  the  American  people 
themselves  the  barriers  were  lowered  to  what  is  now  considered 
a  fair  condition  for  those  on  either  side  of  the  fence.  One  form 
of  American  competition  in  English  markets  comes  readily  to 
mind,  and  that  is  the  cheap  motor  car. 

What  can  and  cannot  be  done  with  a  high  import  duty  is 
shown  in  this  connection.  Early  in  the  war,  when  the  British 
Government  wished  to  restrict  imports,  what  was  considered  a 
prohibitive  duty  was  put  on  imported  cars,  but  they  still  came 
in  at  such  a  rate  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrict  all  imports 
to  war  requirements.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  was  declared  and 
petrol  restrictions  became  less,  people  began  to  want  cars,  and 
the  Government  is  now  proposing  to  allow  a  limited  import  under 
an  import  duty  of,  say,  25  per  cent.  The  import  duty  on  motor 
cars  into  America  is  45  per  cent.,  but  the  situation  there  is 
exactly  the  reverse  to  what  it  is  in  England.  In  America  the 
cheap  car  can  be  bought  at  home,  and  the  very  expensive,  highly- 
finished  car  de  luxe  must  be  imported  from  Europe.  The  last- 
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named  being  a  luxury  is  highly  taxed,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
tax,  the  English  and  French  manufacturers  now  have  a  long 
waiting  list  of  orders  for  export  to  America  of  cars  costing  £1 ,000 
and  up  to  three  times  that  amount.  In  England,  if  a  cheap 
car  is  wanted,  it  must  be  imported,  as  the  conditions  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  will  never  permit  English  industry  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  vast  organisations  in  America  which  can  turn  out 
more  cars  in  a  month  than  are  sold  in  Europe  in  a  year. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  English  and  American  points 
of  view  as  to  motor  cars.  In  America  a  car  is  considered  a 
necessity.  One  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  a  horse  and  trap, 
costs  less  to  keep  and  operate,  and  serves  a  better  purpose.  A 
merchant,  farmer,  clerk,  or  professional  man  buys  a  car  in 
America  with  no  more  consideration  than  he  would  give  to  the 
purchase  of  anything  else  of  equal  value.  The  cheapness  of 
motor  cars  in  America  has  made  home-life  possible  for  thousands 
of  city  people  of  moderate  income,  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  content  with  lodgings.  In  England  a  car  is  still  a  luxury,  not 
only  as  to  price,  but  in  the  way  it  is  looked  upon,  and  yet  no 
country  in  the  world  is  better  fitted  or  would  benefit  more  from 
cheap  and  plentiful  motor  transport  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  American  manufacturer  is  not  afraid  of  a  moderate  tariff 
charge  against  his  goods.  He  imposes  it  against  others  and  expects 
to  meet  it  when  he  enters  a  foreign  market.  America  can  build 
cheap  motor  cars  for  the  world  owing  to  industrial  and  economic 
conditions  in  that  country,  and  no  other  country  can  successfully 
compete  for  similar  reasons.  In  England  and  France  the  medium- 
priced  and  high-priced  cars  can  be  built  to  perfection,  a  quality 
which  is  acknowledged  in  a  practical  way  by  the  many  American 
buyers  who  come  to  England  and  to  France  for  their  vehicles. 

It  would  ai)pear  to  the  disinterested  student  of  trade  condi¬ 
tions  and  possibilities  that  it  was  very  seriously  open  to  question 
whether  it  is  a  far-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  England  to 
deprive  the  people  of  an  opportunity  to  secure  cheap  motor  trans¬ 
port.  It  is  needed  in  rural  England  for  the  development  of  land 
and  markets,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  and  for  every  other 
reason  imaginable.  Let  the  people  buy  according  to  their  purse  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  in 
England  who  can  never  buy  a  car  unless  they  come  within  the 
same  financial  category  as  a  horse  and  trap,  and  that  the  English 
manufacturer'  will  never  be  able  to  meet  their  requirements  as  to 
price,  power,  and  carrying  capacity,  a  w'ay  seems  to  be  opened 
here  for  a  mutually  beneficial  extension  of  Anglo-American  trade. 
It  has  also  been  demonstrated  in  America  that  the  more  generally 
motor  cars  were  used  the  more  were  sold,  and  this  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  hold  in  England  as  well.  Some  prominence  has  been 
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given  to  this  particular  feature  of  Anglo-American  trade,  as  it  is 
continually  before  the  public  in  one  phase  or  another.  It  is  net 
nearly  as  complicated  a  question  as  it  is  made  out  to  be.  It  ig 
largely  a  matter  of  facing  facts  and  applying  a  little  comnwai 
sense  to  the  situation.  The  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to 
many  other  articles  of  trade.  English  cottons,  woollens,  and 
other  products  of  English  mills  go  to  America  in  large  quantitieii 
pay  the  import  duties,  and  compete  against  American  home-mads 
goods  by  reason  of  their  superior  quality,  design,  or  cheapness. 
There  is  no  feeling  of  jealousy  or  suspicion  of  England  among 
Americans  by  reason  of  this.  Every  effort  is  made  to  rival  the 
English  manufactures,  and  if  the  American  manufacturers  can 
do  so  they  will  produce  competitive  articles.  If  they  cannot,  the 
Americans  will  go  on  buying  English  products. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  all  the  great  foreign  tradtti  I 
are  agreed  at  this  moment,  and  that  is  the  vast  change  which 
is  going  to  come  to  the  business  as  soon  as  the  world  is  free  of 
the  aftermath  of  war.  The  great  industrial  concerns  with  factoriii 
in  many  countries  are  in  a  quandary  as  to  where  their  busmead 
will  be  in  the  future.  Will  the  English  concern  manufacture  for 
export,  or  will  it  be  the  French?  Will  the  parent  house,  be  it  in 
America  or  England,  be  able  to  retain  its  supremacy,  or  will  one 
of  the  subsidiaries  take  its  place  of  first  importance  ?  All  these 
and  a  thousand  other  questions  are  perplexing  the  foreign  trader^ 
of  the  world,  and  they  are  now  marking  time  until  the  Peace 
Congress  at  Paris  finishes  its  work  and  shows  them  the  plain  and 
open  road  towards  permanent  reconstruction.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  for  the  Anglo-American  entente  of  the  future  has 
been  the  close  co-operation  of  the  British  and  American  delegates 
to  the  Congress.  They  are  working  in  utmost  harmony,  knowing, 
as  every  British  and  American  statesman  knows,  that  the  futnre 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world  lies,  not  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods,  but  in  the  perfection  and  sincerity  of  Anglo-American  under¬ 
standing  in  the  days  to  come. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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